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And Look at these Fine 
Holeproof Socks! 


—No More Darning for You, Helen 


Note the beautiful Christmas box, illus- 
trated above, in which we are packing 
Holeproof Hosiery for holiday gifts. 

Six pairs of Holeproofs are guaranteed to 
wear six months without holes. If any of 
the six pairs fail in that time, we will re- 
place them with new hose free. 

We pay an average of 74c a pound for 
the finest Egyptian and Sea Island cotton 
yarn from which Holeproof Hose are knit. 
Common yarn sells for 32c. But our yarn 
is long-fibred, pliable and soft. We use 
none that is heavy, stiff and coarse. 

There is no other way to make a soft, 
stylish, snug-fitting hose that can be guar- 


anteed like MHoleproofs. You can get 
Holeprcofs in cotton, silk or silk-faced. 


At the Price of Ordinary Hose 


$1.50 per box and up for six pairs of mén’sicotton Hole- 
proofs; $2.00 and up for six pairs of women’s or children’s in 
cotton; $1.00 per box for four pairs of infants’ in cottoh. 
Above boxes guaranteed six months. $1.00 per box for 
three pairs of children’s cotton Holeproofs, guaranteed three 
months. $2.00 per box for three pairs of men’s silk Hole- 
proof socks; $3.00 per box for three pairs of women’s silk 
Holeproof stockings. Boxes of silk guaranteed three 
months. Three pairs of silk-faced Holeproofs for men, $1.50; 
for women, $2.25. Three pairs of silk-faced are guaranteed 
for three months. 


The genuine Holeproofs are sold in your town. 
Write for dealers’ names and the free book that 
tells about them. We ship direct, charges paid, 
where no dealer is near. 


[leprat flesierg 


Holeproof Hosiery Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Holeproof Hosiery Co. of Canada, Ltd., London, Canada 
Holeproof Hosiery Co., 10 Church Alley, Liverpool, England 





and woman 
should also examine Hole- 
proof Silk Gloves. Made of 
best quality silk with 
forced finger tips that are 
guaranteed to outwear the 
gloves themselves. These are 
the durable, stylish gloves, in 


Every man 


ffolg 


rein- 


Reg. U. S. 
Pat. Office, 1906 





Silk Gloves 


Men and Women 


all sizes, lengths and colors 

Write for free book about 
- these gloves and the name of 
our dealer. 

Suggestion: To your hest 
friends, include a pair of 
these fine gloves in each of 
their boxes of Holeproof Ho- 
siery for Christmas. 601) 
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By Invitation Member 
of Rice leaders of the 
Wor.d Assovistion 
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CHAPTER I. 


HE stag party in John Bard’s 
apartment on the Avenue 
Hoche pricked up its ears. 
“Tell us,” they cried ur- 
gently. “What does the old 
man say this time?” 

The tall youth who lounged at the 
great carved fireplace waved a letter at 
the circle. He was obviously enjoying 
his po ition as center of interest 

=a ‘onsidered solely as a polite letter 
writer,” ne said, “my Uncle Fosdick 
merits attention. He combines happily 
the styles of Lord Chesterfield and the 
man who holds the overdue mortgage. 
Shall I read it?” 

“Go ahead, my Chalmers,” replied a 
pearded Parisian, and the circle settled 
itself into attitudes of amused interest. 
Young Stephen Chalmers, with the ef- 
fective ease of a man entirely assured of 
his own popularity, unfolded his uncle’s 
letter and read as follows: 

“Your last epistolary impertinence is as 
unavailing as the others that preceded it. 
We have now arrived at the show-down. If 


jurul] 


td 


| 


il 











I cannot spare the time to come over to 
Paris and beat some sense into the ossified 
ganglion you regard as your head, I have at 
least the power to stop supplies and make 
you return to Bragansett. 

“T had no objection to maintaining you in 
society as long as the least hope remained 
that you might become an ornament to it; 
but from all that I hear, you have long ceased 
to be regarded as an adornment of even the 
peculiar circles that you affect In some 
penitence, and also as a sacred 

f my 1 and part- 
urning to solid 


therefore, 
duty to the memor frien 
ner. vour father 

“IT am going to find you a job of 
Your inclinations wi y consulted as 
to the kind of work, provided always that it 
is nothing artistic. In that respect I may in- 
form you that you have pulled your tempera- 
ment on me for the last time. 

“Right here, accordingly, is where one of 
this stiff-necked gets it in the 
starchiest portion of his outfit. The inclosed 
draft should be ample to discharge your just 
debts and bring you back to New York, 
where you will find awaiting you a comfort- 
able home twenty-dollar job with 
prospects you may 
expect in any conditions.” 


Worr, 


ns will be duly 


generation 


and a 
It is the last remittance 


Having carefully folded the letter, the 
tall youth returned it to his pocket, re- 
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freshed himself by graceful and prac- 
ticed application to a high ball that stood 
on the mantelpiece behind him, and 
smiled brilliantly upon the circle. 

His fellow guests heard the letter 
with mixed demonstrations. The Eng- 
lishmen whistled; the youngest French- 
man folded his arms tightly and ex- 
claimed, “Sapristi!” at the reference to 
the reader’s assotiates. Another, who 
was addressed by every one as “Mac,” 
asked how much the draft was worth. 

“It’s only two hundred,” replied 
Chalmers. And his bright smile took 
on an extra humorous twist, as if that 
were really the point of the joke. 

“Gee! A little job in a Bragansett 
factory at twenty per!” whispered a 
New Yorker of his own age, completely 
awe-struck. “Some tough!” 

“A person of a peculiar malevolence 
must have shrieked, as you express it, 
to the old man,” the Parisian suggested, 
in his meticulous English. “If I had 
his nose between my fingers, he would 
not again refer to me as a ‘peculiar cir- 
cle’!” And he extended his hand in the 
pantomime of violently tweaking an 
imaginary proboscis; after which he 
folded his arms more tightly than ever 
and frowned with extreme ferocity. 
The other guests uttered sympathetic 
sounds. 

“It’s a rotten injustice,” said a Brit- 
isher. “Your father, you say, helped 
this Fosdick bounder to start the busi- 
ness—hosiery, underwear, whatever the 
beastly thing is. Surely you’re entitled 
to more than a desk job in the offices ?” 

“You would think so,” agreed young 
Chalmers doubtfully. “But from all 
I’ve been told, you see, the poor old 
dad sold out for a mere trifle just be- 
fore he died. I was too young to know, 
of course, but it seems he was only the 
fly on the wheel. It was Uncle Fos- 
dick who invented the half hose, or 
whatever it may have been, that made 
Bragansett famous. Anyway, the mil- 


lions are all his.” 


“Well, I call it a pretty raw deal.” 
The New Yorker indicated all Paris 
with a sweep of his hand toward the 
window. “Letting you find a life you 
like, only to pull you up by the roots as 
soon as you get'to know your way about 
in it. It’s hell to leave all this for a 
desk in Bragansett. Needs must, I sup- 
pose, when the devil holds supplies.” 

“Looks like it,” Chalmers admitted. 
His smile changed suddenly into an en- 
tirely unaccustomed frown, and he ap- 
plied himself again to the high ball to 
assist his thoughts. “Of course, if I 
could see the least hope of making 
twenty dollars a week here, I would 
stay in Paris and take a chance.” 

The circle stirred uncomfortably. 

“Paris is, of all places,” said the Pa- 
risian, “the hardest city in which to 
make a living. I have known many 
foreigners who have tried it, but never 
one who has succeeded. Certain of 
them have fallen very low indeed.” 

The others also, it immediately ap- 
peared, were able to recall such in- 
stances. -They proceeded to do so, with 
a wealth of reminiscent detail. Their 
obvious impression was that they were 
offering comfort and encouragement to 
Chalmers. Only Bard, the host, poked 
the fire and was silent, while they told 
in turn of bright young men who had 
tried to tear a bare living off the Pa- 
risian and had failed miserably. 

“This city is chock-full of the richest 
men from every country in the world,” 
said the old Canadian known as “Mac,” 
with a kind of embittered gloating in his 
tone, “and yet there isn’t a place where 
it’s harder for a poor man to pry off 
a single dollar for his personal use. 
There was poor Osgood, for instance. 
That was years ago. He didn’t sell his 
pictures, you know, and he lost am- 
bition and took a job as correspondence 
clerk in a French commission house. 
He’s still there pulling down fifty dol- 
lars a month,-and he married a cook and 
lives in the Rue Vaugirard in a place 

















without a bath, and last time I saw him 
he wept because his children are grow- 
ing up little Frenchmen.” 

“And yet he’s a success compared 

with some of them,” said the Britisher. 
‘Have you answered that letter?” 
._ “Not yet,” replied Chalmers. “To 
tell the truth, I’ve written twenty replies 
and torn them all up. However suit- 
ably I begin them, they seem to insist 
on ending with the intimation that, as I 
cannot possibly agree with my beloved 
uncle’s views, I am therefore returning 
his draft with my respectful objurga- 
tions. And unhappily I need the money. 
In fact, the draft is already cashed to 
pay my board Dill.” 

“Then it seems to me there’s only one 
bally way open. You're in a cleft stick, 
Chalmers, old man. It’s a rotten injus- 
tice, and all that, but it looks like you 
have to beat it back to Bragansett by 
the next boat, even as the old man di- 
rects. We’ll be truly sorry to lose you. 
What do you say, Bard? Let’s drink 
confusion to Uncle Fosdick, in a final 
high ball.” 

Bard stopped poking the fire and 
straightened up in his chair. 

“The makings are beside you,” he 
said. “But as to Uncle Fosdick, I think 
he’s perfectly right in principle.” 
“Right? Perfectly right?” they cho- 
ised. Young Chalmers drew 


up stiffly lounging 


himself 
from his attitude 
against the fireplace. 

“Right? I don’t follow you,” he said. 

“Naturally you don’t, or you wouldn't 
be here in Paris, spending your uncle’s 
allowance in the joyous, discrepant fash- 
ion that we all know. Now that I’m an 
old man and capable of nothing but 
ending, my days in as much peace and 
comfort as I can purchase, I can see 
the dangers of it. This life that you’re 
living in Paris, I mean. This dear, de- 
lightful life that we’re all living. Of 
course, I know you think you're study- 
ing art, but your serious business in life 
is just keeping well fed and comfort- 
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able and amused, the same as ours. I 
used to think that was a legitimate am- 
bition, and I’ve certainly pursued it 
pretty consistently. Now I find that it 
doesn’t comfort your gray hairs to have 
done nothing useful in the world. A 


man’s life isn’t created to be fooled 
away. It’s a thing to risk, to gamble 
with. I know it, all right, now it’s too 


late to alter.” 

He rose, gesturing with the easy grace 
of the finished, idle cosmopolitan. Chal- 
mers had for the first time a glimmer 
of the real meaning of those lines of 
whimsical disillusionment that were 
graven deep in his face. 

“There’s the danger of Paris, Steve,” 
he said. “This lovely city is a place 
to spend money, not to make it; and 
consequently it’s a place to play in and 
not to labor. More than that, for the 
Anglo-Saxon it’s a grave of ambitions. 
It’s a sort of lulling Lethe stream, this 
life here, that robs a man of all the fine 
aspirations he starts life with. We 
Americans haven't the temperament to 
live in Paris without losing our souls. 
We can learn a lot here, but to achieve 
anything we have to get out, and we 
have to get out in good time. Just a 
month too long in this dear city, and we 
count the world well lost for the life we 
can live here for next to nothing in 
effort.” 
true,” assented the Parisian 
“Only to the French is the life 
lo the colder 


money or 

“It’s 
gravely. 
of Paris an inspiration. 
breeds it 

“Fatally so! We all like you, Steve. 
But it’s because I call myself one of 
your friends that I shall be glad to lose 
you for a time. You may be a great 
painter in embryo, but as you have never 
seriously tried to paint, I can’t tell. 
Your Cophetua canvas might.win the 
Prix de Rome, but as it will never be 
more than started while you inhabit the 
Faubourg St. Germain, there’s no know- 
ing. The simple fact is that you’re one 


is corrosive.” 


of those good-looking, companionable 
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fellows who are pleasant society even 
when they merely sit still and say noth- 
ing, and you’d always get all you wanted 
out of the world and women without 
working. Nothing but the fear of star- 
vation will start you. It’s a raw deal, as 
Mapleson says. But it’s come in time 
to make you a better man than he is.” 

Chalmers mixed himself another high 
ball. 

“You're a precious old philosopher,” 
he said. “I dare say there’s something 
in what you say. In fact, I begin to 
suspect that it’s quite ninety per cent 
truth, And if you think the nasty medi- 
cine will do mé good, I'll try to take it 
without pulling faces.” 

“Well, it’s good-by, I suppose.” Ma- 
pleson raised his glass.. “Here’s luck 
to you, and a speedy return to Easy 
Street—and, of course, to Paris.” 

“Good luck, Chalmers!” cried the 
others, rising. There was much hand- 
shaking and promise of remembrance, 
mingled with condolence. Bard’s man 
appeared in the hall with coats and hats, 
and the party filed out slowly, chatter- 
ing indiscriminately in French and Eng- 
lish. One by one they took leave of 
their host. Chalmers, responding to 
some vague impulse, lingered behind. 
Returning, Bard found him gazing into 
the fire in deep thought, and placed an 
affectionate hand on his shoulder. 
the elder 
gravely, “you don’t know all the truth 
of the little homily I permitted myself 
to read you just now. But you will know 
it—oh, long before you’re my age. And 
if you ever have to read it to another 
man in your turn, I hope it won’t be 
with the bitter self-reproach that I feel. 
A man is put on the earth for a lot of 
things, as I see it, but principally to find 
his job and find his girl. And if at the 
end of his life he has, like me, found 
neither—if he hasn’t done his job faith- 
fully and made his woman happy—he’s 
done less than nothing. And at the end 
he knows it.” 





“Steve, my boy,” said man 
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His mouth twitched a little at one 
corner as he grasped the hand of young 
Chalmers. 

“Good-by, laddy, and good luck!” 

“You're a good fellow, Bard,” re- 


plied Chalmers. “There’s a favor ‘I 
want to ask you before I go. When you 
meet any of my friends—the Corri- 
gans, you know, and Winnie Delehanty, 
and Madame Lorio—I wish you’d say 
good-by to them for me, and explain 
that I had to leave in a hurry.” 

“Willingly! But I should have imag- 
ined that you'd prefer to do it per- 
sonally.” 

“T can’t, without lying, or they would 
talk me out of it., I want them to think 
that I’ve gone back to Bragansett, be- 
cause, of course, I shan’t be able to 
see them now. Our—our respective 
strata of society will naturally be some- 
what different <7 

“But surely Bragansett is where you 
are going?” 

The younger man dropped his voice 
as they reached the door. 

“A secret between us, Bard. That’s 
precisely where I’m not going at any 
price, and it’s what you said to-night 
that has decided me. If I’m due to get 
a bump, it’s a matter of entire indiffer- 
ence to me where I get it, so long as I 
can choose the kind of bump. To tell 
the truth, I’m rather tickled by the pros- 
But the real reason is that I’m a 
a year ago, 





pect. 
man, since I came of age 
and I don’t take Uncle Fosdick’s line of 
talk from anybody breathing. If I have 
any sort of moral right to the allowance 
he’s given me, then he has no sort of 
right to take that tone. If, on the other 
hand, I’ve been existing on his charity, 
I’ve been asking for a tumble, and | 
can’t seek to defer it by going back home 
and currying his favor at business or 
I prefer to let go all 


anything else. 
bed rock where I 


holds and hit the 
find it.” 

“Then what on earth are you going 
to do?” 

















“I haven’t replied to his letter, but 
I'm going to do so before I sleep. I’m 
going to thank him for the draft, and 
express proper gratitude for all he’s 
done for me since father’s money was 
finished, and then I’m going to tell him 
to go to hell. He'll be able to respect 
me a little after that, anyway, which he 
couldn't possibly do if I stood for the 
heavy-uncle dope he wrote me in his 
last letter. That little old job at Bra- 
gansett doesn’t carry a very fat pay 
envelope, but I guess those twenty dol- 
lars would seem big enough to choke 
me every time I took them.” 

“Of course, Steve, you know you've 
friends in Paris to you 
through any—any adventure you may 
contemplate,” began Bard, but Chal- 
mers halted him with a wave of the 
hand. 

“Many thanks, old man, but you 
know your money wouldn't be any more 
use to me than Uncle Fosdick’s. Be- 
sides, it would spoil the sport. What 
you say about Paris is all very true, of 
the Paris you and I know. But under- 
neath there’s another Paris, and I sus- 
pect it’s mightily different. Well, I’ve 
got an idea to see the real Paris! Good- 
by, Bard.” 

The elder man held Chalmers’ hand 
in a slack and hesitating grip for a mo- 
apartment, 


enough see 





ment on the threshold of his 


ee 1 
a looked “Ca 


rchingly into the hand- 
me, animated face. 

“Tl hope you're doing the right thing,” 
he said. Then his grip tightened sud- 
denly in a warm handelasp. By 
Heaven, laddy,” he said, in a flush of 
unwonted boyish enthusiasm, “I think 


you are doing the right thing!” 


CHAPTER II. 


By a strange paradox, two hundred 
dollars looks like a great deal of money 
to a young man who has never earned 
a living. Although he may have been 
in the habit of spending as much on 
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hotel bills every month, when a crisis 
arrives, he will cheerfully regard it as 
an ample sum on which to start life. 
Chalmers thought so, even in a strange 
city whose language he spoke as a for- 
eigner. After all, he reflected, you only 
had to economize! 

He proceeded to economize drasti- 
cally. After a fortnight at an obscure 
hotel on the Grands Boulevards, which 
presented, in spite of its obscurity, a bill 
that scared him, he took the plunge into 
Montmartre. He had noticed, during 
his promenades on the Boulevard 
Rochechouart, a rooming house of the 
type common in the quarter. It was 
superior to the extent that it advertised 
itself by an illuminated sign and clean 
curtains in all the tall windows that 
faced the street. The sign-said “Ariel 
Hotel.” 

On searching out the place, he found 
it still reassuringly clean, and proceeded 
to interview, in the dark little office in 
the entrance, a very small landlord with 
a very large and fierce mustache. From 
the kitchen behind came a faint odor 
of garlic. 

The small landlord agreed to let him 
occupy a room on the fourth floor at a 
rent of seventy francs a month, payable 
strictly in advance. 

“Location in furnished 
marked the landlord, “pay 
strictly in lenants are for- 
bidden to make whatsoever 
all in the night. Furniture spoiled is 
instantly replaced at the expense of. the 
locataire responsible. Those are my 
rules. There are proprietors who are 
exacting. I am not one of them. Pro- 
vided the rent is paid strictly iff ad- 
vance, I ask no questions and I do not 
interfere.” 

“You are to be complimented on your 


rooms,” re- 
itself always 
advance. 


noise, abo e 


moderation,” said Chalmers. “I will 
take the room.” 

The landlord bowed, and at once 
wrote a receipt for seventy francs, 


which Chalmers paid with an uncom- 
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fortable feeling that it was twice what 
would have been demanded if he had 
been a Frenchman. This feeling was 
strengthened when, later, he proceeded 
to deposit in the entrance of his new 
quarters an unheard-of number of 
trunks and suit cases. The -landlord’s 
regret that he had not asked more of 
‘such an obviously wealthy tenant was 
transparent. 

A valet in shirt sleeves and a kind of 
waistcoat, tiger-striped in yellow and 
black, helped to transfer the baggage to 
the fourth floor. In the dim-lit rabbit 
hutch labeled “bureau” near the en- 
trance, the landlord commented audibly 
on its quantity to his stout little wife. 

‘Be patient, my friend,” thought 
Chalmers, as he toiled up the carpetless 
circular staircase in the wake of his bag- 
gage. ‘Before I’m through here, there 
may not be so many.” 

It was a truer prophecy than he im- 
agined. Once he had burned his boats 
by failing to comply with, or to reply 
to, the terms of Uncle Fosdick’s letter 
—he wrote a dozen more variously defi- 
ant replies and tore them all up—he 
faced boldly for the first time the ques- 
tion of earning a living. After stub- 
born thought, he was driven to the con- 
clusion that the avenues open to a 
foreigner in Paris, with no business 
training and less than ten cents’ worth 
of specialized knowledge about anything 
on earth, were likely to be few indeed 
and difficult of discovery. 

After weary weeks of tramping the 
crowded, narrow sidewalks of Paris and 
studying advertisements abbreviated to 
an exasperating extent, he found that 
the only way he could earn money 
was by teaching English to ambitious 
young Frenchmen at two francs an 
hour. The utmost he could hope to 
earn by this means was thirty francs a 
week, and his expenses, which he con- 
sidered irreducible, amounted to twice 
that sum. It was as simple as a child’s 
exercise to arrive at the inevitable re- 


sult—he was being slowly and remorse- 
lessly pushed out of Paris. 

“T won’t go!” he said to himself dur- 
ing lonely evenings in his little room au 
quatriéme. “T’'ll die in the gutter first.” 

And yet it was a matter of mathe- 
matical certainty that unless something 
remarkable happened he would be 
driven out. Counting the pinky-blue 
notes in his pocketbook, he could cal- 
culate the number of days! 

While there was life, however, there 
was hope. The worst feature of his 
position, he found, was that he was for 
the first time in his life acutely lonely. 
Hitherto he had possessed friends, like 
every other good thing he had enjoyed, 
simply in return for having given him- 
self the trouble to be born. He found 
now that the first essential in making 
friends is that your position must make 
it obvious that you can have no ulterior 
motive. And he discovered that the po- 
sition of a foreigner in the Ariel Hotel, 
with no regular income or occupation, 
was not one that inspired immediate 
confidence. 

The hotel boasted, in common with 
the rest of its class, no public rooms. 
You dressed in the morning and de- 
scended the spiral staircase, passed the 
little office with a bow, and found your- 
self in the street, wondering which café 
would be the least noisy and over- 
crowded. At night, with another bow, 
you ascended mournfully to your room, 
to speculate in bitter loneliness on the 
personalities and occupations of your 
fellow tenants. 

Chalmers found, with surprise, that 
the majority of these were quite young 
women of the Montmartre type, incred- 
ibly light-hearted and well dressed, with 
alert, intelligent eyes and impudent 
noses. When he met them on the stairs, 
they would gravely beg -his pardon for 
presuming to be on the same staircase 
as himself. This was a custom with the 
menfolk also, accompanied in their case 
by a punctilious raising of the hat. But 























as the stairs were amply wide enough 
for two persons to pass one another, it 
appeared to Chalmers a curious stretch- 
ing of courtesy. Beyond this apology, 
which was invariable, nobody addressed 
a word to him for weeks. When at last 
some one smiled at him, it had all the 
charm of a new and delightful experi- 
~ ence. 

An extremely pretty little girl, whose 
laughter was like music, occupied a 
room opposite his own. Entering the 
corridor one evening, he noticed her 
bright, impertinent face protruding 
from the half-open door. Evidently 
she had mistaken his step for the arrival 
of a friend. She studied him for a mo- 
ment like an inquisitive bird. Then she 
smiled brilliantly. 

“Oh, yess,” said his neighbor, ran- 
sacking the linguistic treasure of her 
memory. “Eng-leesch spok-en !” 

Having uttered which pleasing inti- 
mation, she appeared to plunge herself 
into profound reflection. 

“No, you don’t really, do you?” cried 
Chalmers. 

“Ouiski-soda,” said the girl brightly. 
“Hully kiddo, goddam, New 
Yorck !” P 

Then the door closed swiftly, and 
from the interior came silvery laughter 
and a chattering like that of sparrows, 
clearly with the facial and 
general teristics of 
Another 
whose owner he had not seen, was of- 
fering additions to the vocabulary of 
the hostess. 

“The Americans,” she observed, “‘call 
you ‘honee,’ through the nose like that, 
and for adieu they say, ‘Goodbai, mai 
darleeng.’ ‘That is very pretty, n’est-ce 
pas?” 

The small hostess agreed, and they 
said it several times, twittering French 
in the intervals. Chalmers closed his 
door on their happy laughter with an 
ache at his heart. The owner of the 
grave voice appeared to be a constant 


gee, 


concerned 
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visitor in his neighbor’s room, but some 
time elapsed before he saw her. Rising 
one morning at six o’clock, he was wan- 
dering out in search of coffee and rolls 
when he found his pretty neighbor’s 
door open. She was attired principally 
in a pale-blue corset, champagne silk 
stockings, artd high-heeled slippers, and 
was caroling merrily while she danced 
tango steps with another girl. 

Now his pretty neighbor had an al- 
most perfect figure, as Chalmers had 
often observed. But it was the other 
girl who held his attention. Though 
taller than her friend, she appeared 
younger, and even in the roomy cloak 
she wore in the fashion of the moment, 
her form was juvenile in its slender 
grace. Her hair was cut short and fell 
in a mass of glossy black curls round a 
face notable for the largest, gravest 
eyes Chalmers had ever seen. And 
when she exclaimed, on catching sight 
of him, it was in the deep and prom- 
ising voice that he had heard through 
the closed door. 

His neighbor stopped dancing and 
waved a hand to him. 

“Goodbai, mai darleeng!” she said. 

It was clear that she found not the 
least reason for embarrassment in her 
costume, but Chalmers raised his hat 
and begged her pardon in French. 
“One learns 


“Tt is nothing,” she said. 


the tango better like that, without a 
silly tight skirt, that will not let one see 
what one is doing. My friend is trying 
to teach me the corte and the demi- 
lune, but it is not amusing to dance with 
a girl. You tango, monsieur?”’ 
Chalmers stammered a qualified af- 
firmative. could make his 
escape he was dragged into his neigh- 
bor’s room and made to illustrate the 
steps. It was the taller girl who shut 
the door. When she returned and. sat 
on the tumbled bed, Chalmers saw that 


concealed a brilliant spangled 


Be fore he 


her cloak 
costume, and that her shoes had silver 
heels. 
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“You dance well, monsieur,” she said 
presently. “That is the way the tango 
should be taken—the gentleman must 
make no unnecessary movement.” 

She spoke as if they had known each 
other for weeks. The pretty little host- 
ess hummed merrily as she danced, ut- 
terly absorbed in the lesson. It dawned 
upon Chalmers that people in Mont- 
martre considered introductions super- 
fluous, and that nothing but his own in- 
sularity had kept his neighbors at arms’ 
length so long. Presently, when the 
younger girl had made coffee with a 
casserole full of water that had been 
furiously boiling over a huge spirit 
lamp, he found himself sitting on the 
bed and drinking it out of a huge 
cracked cup with an equal absence of 
restraint. The girls were as frank and 
friendly as exceptionally nice children. 
They sat with their arms around each 
other, fair hair and dark affectionately 


mingling, and asked him if he were not 
greatly in love with Paris. , 
“T find that I am living in Paris for 


the first time,” he said. “For nearly two 
years I have lived in the Faubourg St. 
Germain, but it was with wealthy peo- 
ple who carry their own life all over 
the world with them. Now I see that I 
have everything to learn about the Pa- 
risians.” 

“To live in Paris one must have very 
strong nerves,” said the small hostess. 
“When I first came here, I was young, 
and the noises made me very sick. But 
one finishes by being accustomed to 
everything.” 

“It is indeed the noisiest city in the 

- world,” agreed Chalmers. 

“It is the greatest city in the world,” 
said the younger girl. “I have lived in 
it all my life, so I know. Everybody 
comes here to learn how to live—Eng- 
lish, Americans, Germans, all the world. 
3ut Parisians know. They do not have 
to go to London or Berlin.” 

This was a theory that Chalmers had 
encountered even among Parisians of 


his own.class, and he knew it was hope- 
less to controvert it. He complimented 
the girls, instead, upon their tendency 
to early rising. 

“But I have not got up,” said the girl 
with the silver heels, rising. “I have 
just finished work, and I am going to 
sleep. I am very tired. To the pleasure 
of seeing you again, monsieur.” 

She shook hands with Chalmers, 
kissed the little hostess, and, with aglick 
of her cilver heels, she was gone. 

“She dances all night at the cabaret 
of the Black Beetle,” explained her 
friend. “She is very clever. I, alas, 
have no talent. I must stand all day in 
a studio and shiver while a foolish old 
man paints very slowly. Ten minutes 
every hour is all the rest he will allow.” 

Chalmers realized suddenly why ques- 
tions of attire were of utter indifference 
to her. 

“And your friend—does she also live 
alone?” he inquired. 
“IT do not know. 
—a mere gosse. 

eighteen !” 

Plainly it appeared to her a most 
wonderful achievement, to be very 
nearly eighteen. 

Much to Chalmers’ disappointment, 
the tiger-striped gargon appeared with 
broom and dustpan to sweep the room 
and the bed, cutting short 
graphical detail. All day the anomaly 
recurred to his mind of a small, pretty 
child of eighteen who lived by herself 
in a room that was swept, and slept 
in a bed that was made, by a large man 
with a beard; and was apparently quite 
independent of all the world. 

Still more he thought of a girl with 
glamorous eyes, who danced all night 
and called upon her friends at six 
o’clock in the morning. And it seemed 
to him that he was in strange 
topsy-turvy world. 

For a long time all his efforts to see 
more of his new acquaintances were 
vain. Then the little model appeared at 


She is only sixteen 
I am very nearly 


make bio- 


some 
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his door one morning, and without a 
word gave him a tiny figure of the kind 
sold at fairs. 

“Stay!” he cried after her. 
must I do with this?” 

“It is my friend Loulotte who has 
sent it,” said his neighbor. “It is a 
Zigomar, and will bring you happiness.” 

She disappeared in habitual haste 
down the stairs, and Chalmers sus- 
pended the quaint dancing manikin at 
the end of its long coil spring on his 
chimneypiece. It was a tiny red crea- 
ture with green spangles for eyes and a 
furry body, and its cheerful grin re- 
lieved the torture of his loneliness. 
Once only did he encounter the donor 
in the hotel. Her back was turned to 


“What 


him, and she was talking with a tall 
young Frenchman who had a room on 
his floor. With a sudden sinking of the 
heart, he told himself that he had no 
right to the company of such light- 


hearted creatures, when a few weeks 
might see him homeless and starving. 

Sitting alone in his tiny bedroom one 
evening, with his head dejectedly in his 
hands, staring at the pink strip of car- 
pet under his feet, he had to admit that 
he felt as helpless as a climber who has 
slipped on an ice slope. He had just 
to go on sliding until he shot over the 
edge. 

The worst of it was that the noises of 
Paris had dulled his mind until it seemed 
incapable of strenuous effort to save 
him. On the boulevard outside the 
hotel traffic never stopped, night or day. 

Steam cars of a type that went out 
before the cable car snorted and ground 
past; a peculiarly swift and clangorous 
type of auto bus shook the hotel to its 
foundations in thunderous procession; 
taxi autos, with exhausts muffled in tin 
cans and tin horns of incredible rau- 
cousness, rasped their gears and hooted 
throughout the twenty-four hours. 
Chalmers realized that for the poor man 
in Paris there is practically no escape 
from appalling, devastating uproar; 


that the traffic of the French metropolis 
makes the streets of London seem 
wrapped in ghostly silence, and that be- 
side the cramped and crowded stteets of 
Paris, New York might be a city of the 
dead. Noise, indeed, seemed to be the 
breath of life to the Parisians. Born 
in a crowd, reared in the midst of the 
swarming layers of population com- 
pressed within the iron ring of the for- 
tifications, they laughed, quarreled, 
shouted, ate, and made love in public 
with ears unoffended by the cacophony 
around them. 

Chalmers counted his roll of French 
bills, and estimated that he would reach 
the edge of the precipice in seventy 
days, if his nerves did not give out 
earlier. With a sudden fear that he 
might lose his remaining capital, he 
folded the bills and placed them in the 
drawer of the birch pedestal beside his 
bed. 

Then he jammed on his hat and went 
desperately forth to dine—for the last 
time, as it turned out—in aching, noisy 
solitude amid a crowd. 


CHAPTER III. 


The small bistro, or cheap restaurant 
bar, was as usual crowded with people 
jammed together in the restricted space, 
until the perspiring waiters were quite 
unable to pass between the rows of cus- 
tomers without jogging the chairs and 
spilling the contents of plates. 

The regular clients kept their servi- 
ettes in a case of small pigeonholes on 
the wall, like individual shaving outfits 
in a barber shop. To this dignity Chal- 
mers had been reluctantly raised. The 
serviettes were the size of a tablecloth, 
and were tied round the neck or tucked 
into the collar. Everybody ate with 
avidity and talked at the top of ‘his 
voice, sometimes between mouthfuls, 
but more often without cessation. A 
number of the men were accompanied 
by pretty women, which was scarcely 
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surprising, because practically all the 
women in Montmartre, as distinguished 
from the rest of Paris, appeared strik- 
ingly pretty to Chalmers. They were 
dressed, too, with the piquant audacity 
of the Montmartroise, and occasionally 
one or two of them would glance in a 
friendly, challenging way at the tall 
young foreigner who had wandered so 
far off the track of his kind. 

Otherwise, no one took very much 
notice of him. He came into the restau- 
rant alone; obviously he had his reasons 
for avoiding society. Otherwise, they 
argued, who would be lonely in Paris? 
So they did not relieve his bitter isola- 
tion by a single word. 

To-night, however, proved an excep- 
tion. He found that the only vacant 
place was beside a seat already occu- 
pied by the young Frenchman of the 
fourth floor whom he had seen in con- 
versation with the girl with the silver 
heels. As Chalmers sat down, the 
young man bowed slightly and smiled. 
Chalmers examined him hopefully. 

He was a man of athletic build, clean 
shaven in the manner of the ultra-mod- 
ern young Parisian of sporting tenden- 
cies. His dress was the correct Doule- 
vard fashion to the final detail. He 
would have been handsome if he had not 


been singularly pale, and if his eyes had 


lic nd 
oblique and set too 


1 1 


not been wolfishl 
close toget 

Chalmers accepted his offer of con- 
versation with gratitude. He proved to 
be an entertaining talker, with a 
that the American conceived to be edu- 
cated. At the conclusion of the dinner, 
it appeared that he had left his purse 
behind at the Ariel Hotel. 

Chalmers paid for both. 

“In effect,” said this amiable young 
man, “I have had singularly bad luck 
in my business lately. I am reduced to 
the sum of three francs. It will be suf- 
ficient to pay for my dinner, however, 
and you shall have it immediately we re- 
turn to the hotel.” 


n accent 


“I’m not sure that I want to return 
at once,” objected Chalmers generously. 
“T had the idea to drink coffee and hear 
some music at the Café Guibout. If 
you are able to accompany me, I shall 
feel indebted.” 

The stranger willingly agreed to do 
so, and they spent an hour very pleas- 
antly at manille. Eventually they re- 
turned to Chalmers’ room, where he 
made more coffee over his spirit stove. 
As there was only one cup, Chalmers 
drank his coffee out of the glass in 
which he kept his toothbrush, and both 
became very friendly and inclined to 
confidences. 

“As I told you,” said the young 
Frenchman, “I am in the purée at the 
moment. I have come here to retrench, 
and also to conceal myself for a time. 
I presume that you have also your rea- 
sons for avoiding observation. There is 
a bond between us, is it not so?’ 

“I have certainly excellent reasons 
for economy,” laughed Chalmers, “but 
as for secreting myself, I do that only 
because I am,-for the moment, poor.” 

“Ah! You are not, then, a chevalier 
of industry? You work for a living?” 
admitted 


’ 


“That is my ambition,” 

Chalmers, a little disconcerted. 
“That alters matters. I must think!” 
He folded his 


roOV His oblique wolfish eyes 


arms and knitted his 
| closer together than ever. Chal 

all sure that he liked 
the man, after all. He took his cas- 
serole out into the corridor, more with 
the idea of relieving an awkward pattse 
than of drawing water at the tap that 
stood in a little recess there. When he 
returned, his guest was still deep in 


eeme 


mers was not at 


thought. 
“More 


pleasantly. 


Chalmers 
Frenchman 


coffee?” asked 


The young 
waved his hand. 

“It is in vain, my friend,” he said, 
and rose to pace the little stretch of 


parquet. “We can have nothing in com- 














You are, in effect, a dirty bour- 
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mon. 





geois 

“And what, then, are you?” Chalmers 
demanded. 

“Me? Ah!” The Frenchman raised 
a hand to the ceiling. “You do well to 
ask. You would have done better to 
ask sooner. I am an outlaw, I am a 
proscript. I am a brave, fierce beast 
who fights single-handed against the 
world. I am Brindamour!” 

“The name doubtless conveys more 
to a Parisian than it does to a foreigner 
like. myself,” remarked Chalmers. “To 
me it seems a purely offensive nick- 
name.” 

“You are right. It means that I had 
no ascertainable father; it means that 
Paris starved my mother to death and 
would have done the same to me. But 
Paris will one day tremble at the sound 
of this name they gave me. You 
Pardon me, I have watched you. I have 
observed that you receive no letters in 
the small box in the office where your 
key lies. I have seen that you live 
alone, permitting none to visit you. In 
Paris these facts are usually capable of 
only one construction.” 

“T assure you that in my case it would 
be unjust.” 

“Alors! It is finished. I 
enemy and you are mine. 





am your 
No longer 
can I even permit myself to owe you 
the miserable sum of three francs. It 
is in my room. { will return with it 
immediately and cancel our relations.” 

He strode to the door, which Chal- 
mers had left open. In the doorway, as 
Chalmers stared blankly after him, he 
turned for a moment and gestured 
apologetically. 

“You will understand,” he said, “that 
this enmity is purely impersonal, a mat- 
ter of abstract principle. Apart from 
the circumstance that you call yourself 
honest, I find you charming. That -you 
should work for a living is nevertheless 
fatal.” 


He disappeared down the hall. Chal- 
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mers sat on the edge of his bed and 
awaited the man’s return in a state of 
bewildered amusement. A crook who 
took himself seriously, he thought, was 
really worth knowing. He decided that 
he would endeavor, in spite of their dif- 
ferent standards, to cultivate the ac- 
quaintance of Brindamour. As to the 
three francs, he would refuse flatly to 
accept the money. This would give an 
opening for continued relations. 

He waited ten minutes, listening 
through the open door for the sound 
of returning footsteps. But the hall re- 
mained silent, except for the click of 
high heels when some tired little mid- 
inette toiled up to her rest au cinquiéme, 
Another ten minutes he waited, and then 
a sudden cold fear seized him. 

In one leap he reached the little birch 
pedestal. The tiny drawer in which he 
had deposited his remaining funds was 
empty. 

For a moment he blazed with anger. 
Then a realization of the completeness 
of the calamity sent him downstairs in 
great leaps to the entrance. It was late. 
The yawning concierge was already in- 
vested in his long nightdress, and busily 
engaged in fixing his truckle-bed in the 
tiny office. 

“The gentleman who entered with me 
after dinner!” said Chalmers urgently. 
“He has doubtless gone out?” 

“Some minutes ago, monsieur. He 
has requested me to give monsieur this 
letter.” 

Chalmers tore the envelope open with 
fingers that trembled. It contained a 
blank sheet of paper from which, as he 
unfolded it, fell three silver francs. 

The concierge sat on his cot and won- 
dered gheepily at the spectacle of this 
tall young foreigner who squatted at 
the foot of the staircase, jingling three 
francs in his hand and laughing in a 
curiously mirthless manner. When at 
last Chalmers rose and slowly ascended 
the stairs, the man shrugged his shoul- 
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ders up to his ears and spread his hands 
at his reflection in the glass panes of the 
office. 

“It is a species of mad American,” 
he muttered. Then, having twisted 
round his wrist the end of the long 
green cordon with which he opened the 
front door to late comers, he lay down 
and fell promptly asleep. 

Chalmers, on his part, tossed about 
for long hours listening to the hooting 
of night traffic in the boulevard, and 
staring the specter of hunger in the 
face. 

It is interesting to speculate as to ex- 
actly how much starvation the average 
educated and gently nurtured youth of 
the present generation would endure be- 
fore he twisted off a piece of lead pipe 
and went out into the night to collect 
the soft living that the world so obvi- 
viously owes him. Stephen Chalmers 
discovered that a period of rolls and 
coffee as exclusive diet, followed by two 
days without any diet at all, was more 
than sufficient. He began to give fa- 
vorable consideration to the lead-pipe 
proposition toward the evening of the 
second dinnerless day. 

According to those who have experi- 
enced it, the sensation of hunger ceases 
to be at all painful at about that point. 
If you can get past the crisis—that is, 
without pilfering from pushcarts or 
pro eed to 
But 


the 


] ] . 
picking pockets you may 


perrect comtort. 


starve to death in | 


did not know 


Chalmers this, and 
evening of the second day found him 
transformed from a healthy young ani- 
mal into a desperate wild beast. 

The idea of seeking assistance from 
his friends had, it is true, occurred to 
him, but it had to be rejected at once, 
for a reason that well-fed, corfortable 
people will no doubt consider the height 
of absurdity, It was because, in short, 
his clothes required pressing. It is, nev- 
ertheless, a psychological fact of ex- 
treme significance that nothing cuts a 
man off from his fellows so completely 
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as the inability to maintain any longer 
the regulation creases in his garments. 

Brooding in his room toward mid- 
night, Chalmers saw that his last re- 
maining shoes were warped and cracked 
and had been worn off almost to the an- 
kles in his search for employment and 
in attendance upon his pupils. His last 
remaining suit was bagged and _ shape- 
less, and he had long been unable to 
catch the eye of the neighboring bar- 
ber, standing in the door of his kennel 
of a shop, without.a feeling of deep and 
shameful guilt. 

He knew that he could not face Bard 
and the rest in a state of such early and 
ignominous failure. The principal of 
the “Institute of Languages” for which 
he had worked, on being applied to ‘for 
an advance, had explained that to his 
unspeakable regret his business was not 
conducted on those principles. He had 
added that, m any case, he could no 
longer offend his clients by sending to 
them a professor who was so little pre- 
sentable. In conclusion, he had thanked 
Chalmers effusively for his past serv- 
ices. 

As the result of the interview, Chal- 
mers had learned that the word for 
“thanked” in French has two meanings, 
of which one corresponds very closely 


to the slang expression “canned.” 
There remained only Uncle Fosdick, 

to whom he might have sent a forward 

cable. The mere thought of Uncle Fo 


dick caused the beast in Chalmers’ soul 
to rage madly. 

A young and healthy man who is 
fiercely hungry soon feels that the en- 
tire scheme of things is an organized 
injustice directed against himself. As 
midnight struck, he put on his hat and 
set forth in a blistering rage to adjust 
the balance with the rest of humanity. 
He desired greatly a plenteous supper, 
with a bias in favor of soupe a l’oignon 
and heavy spiced meats; but he desired 
almost as acutely to hurt somebody. 

The boulevard was crowded with the 














night life of Montmartre, and its whole 
length blazed with cafés. Particularly 
in the Place Pigalle the effect of the ex- 
pensive supper restaurants was garishly 
brilliant; a cluster of these curious 
places lit up the square as brightly as 
sunlight. In the center of the Place 
were parked the luxurious autos of their 
customers, long, six-cylinder touring 
cars in ranks with electric town car- 
riages. Here and there a chauffeur 
yawned or slept on the box, but the bril- 
liant illumination compelled Chalmers 
to abandon the idea of stealing one of 
the silver flower holders that gleamed 
through the windows of the broughams. 

Far down the hill stretched another 
line of cafés and dance halls, a string of 
hectic spots in the night. Some of them 
were familiar to him from those early, 
careless days of his “art study” in Paris, 
when he had religiously done the sights, 
and in a single evening had spent as 
much money as would suffice now to 
maintain him in comfort for weeks. He 
saw now in these haunts of extravagant 
revelry the final sardonic comment of 
Parisian genius on modern life and its 
ideals. 

At the doors of these places knots of 
people were always visible, entering and 
departing—rich men from all the world 
over, wide-eyed, incredulous boys from 
Yale, finished debauchees from Buenos 
Aires, silk-hatted from 
London. Radiantly decorative wemen, 
of indescribable splendor of physique 
and coloring, halted for a moment of 
their inordinately expensive lives to tip 
the gold-laced commissionaires who 
stood, greedily impressive, at the por- 
tals. 

Chalmers blushed to think that never 
until now, from the depths of his des- 
titution, had he seen these places in their 
true light. Hitherto they had seemed 
to him the last word in civilized luxury. 
Now, in his mind’s eye, he saw, stretch- 
ing away for thousands of miles on each 
side of that garish hill, a world of men 


stockbrokers 
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who toiled without remission from 
childhood to the grave, from the steel 
worker of Pittsburgh to the Russian 
muzhik—ill-lodged, ill-fed, brutish, and 
unamused. He saw the profits of their 
labor condense in a golden rain into 
the pockets of the people who maintain 
the cafés of Montmartre. He saw money 
earned dollar by dollar in Lawrence or 
Manchester, and spent by the handful in 
a night in this atmosphere of glitter 


and champagne and _ shimmering 
beauty. He was sick at the thought 
that he himself had spent there 


money that some one else had earned in 
Uncle Fosdick’s factory at Bragansett. 

Then the pangs of hunger drove all 
other thought from his mind. He fell 
in behind a party of revelers who 
emerged from one of the cabarets, and 
was greedily debating which of the 
shirt-fronted noceurs he should follow 
and attack when he caught sight of 
Brindamour. 

There was no possibility of a mis- 
take, though Chalmers could see only 
his receding back as the thief turned the 
corner of the Place and crossed the 
boulevard. The broad, athletic shoul- 
ders, the slight predatory stoop of the 
head, and the quick, nervous walk had 
been graven on his memory ever since 
the crook had vanished from the Ariel 
Hotel with the last few bank notes of 
Chalmers’ dwindling capital. 


CHAPTER IV. 


The American’s mind made itself up 
without the effort of a decision. He 
turned and followed the swiftly reced- 
ing figure, at a sufficient distance behind 
to insure that he would not be recog- 
nized. No doubt, he argued, the crook 
would shortly turn aside into one of the 
less-frequented and ill-lighted streets 
that led up to the Butte. And then 

He had once heard. an old Indian 
fighter in a Broadway restaurant praise 
the delights of battle, and swear that the 
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sweetest emotion in a long and pic- 
turesque career had been the realization 
of a square, relentless, unshakable grip 
upon the throat of an enemy. 

The idea recurred to him, as he stole 
across the boulevard in Brindamour’s 
wake, with a kind of frigid glee. He 
followed circumspectly, dodging behind 
the terraces of the little cafés that en- 
croached every few yards upon the side- 
walk. Brindamour, however, did not 
forsake the throngs and glitter of the 
boulevard, but hurried straight on. Fifty 
yards ahead of him glared the last of 
the string of night restaurants, and 
Chalmers emerged from behind a ter- 
race just in time to catch a glimpse of 
the flick of patent-leather shoes as the 
Frenchman turned sharply aside on the 
vivid patch of sidewalk and shot up the 
staircase leading from the street into 
the supper room. 

It was the Black Beetle Café, one of 
the most famous of the gilded resorts 
on the “hectic hill.” The sidewalk in 
front of the entrance was covered by an 
arch that blazed with electric lamps of 
many colors, and a richly carpeted stair- 
case, gleaming with heavy brass rods, 
led to the first floor. 

Chalmers had visited the place on one 
occasion with a party of enthused young 
Frenchmen, who were celebrating their 


1 


release from military service. He knew 


that in order to remain inside, even tora 
moment, it was neces sary to pay hve 
dollars for a bottle of rather sweet 


The strains of the Tzigane 
him as he 


champagne. 
orchestra floated 
halted irresolutely at the entrance. He 
recalled that on the occasion of his pre- 
vious visit he had felt it necessary also 
to pay the first violin five dollars for 
playing ragtime tunes. And now he 
did not possess five cents. 

The Black Beetle had seemed to him, 
a few months before, a_ thoroughly 


down to 


bright and amusing place, alive with the 
careless gayety of youth and vital with 
the spiritual vibration of desire. He 


remembered with what delight he had 
assisted his companions in a warfare 
of colored celluloid balls with a number 
of exceedingly pretty Frenchwomen. 

Viewed from his new standpoint, the 
Black Beetle took on the appearance of 
a showy and vulgar trap for young peo- 
ple at the mercy of their illusions and 
older ones at the mercy of their cyni- 
cisms. He blazed into sudden anger at 
the realization that it was his money 
that Brindamour would be_ wasting 
there. 

This consideration decided him. He 
darted suddenly past the gold-laced 
commissionaire and sprang up the stairs. 
At the top he was confronted by the 
maitre d’hotel, an excessively. mannered 
and Olympian ‘person. Over the man’s 
broad shoulder he had a glimpse of the 
restaurant, bathed in soft light, of danc- 
ing girls in extravagant costumes, of 
red-coated musicians grinning as they 
played. Champagne popped = and 
frothed in the alcoves, to repose in huge 
silver buckets of ice standing in 
wreathed flowers on the snowy tables. 
Music and gay, vociferous chatter 
strove to drown each other in a del- 
uge of sounds, and the place was 
a-quiver with the white throats and 
gleaming arms of women. 

As Chalmers halted at the top of the 
stairs, dazed for a moment by the 
den burst of light and noise, the head 


lat Ais 


waiter had leisure to observe tl 
garments were frayed and shiny and his 
shoes dull and warped. The function- 
ary placed himself squarely in front of 
Chalmers as a precautionary measure. 

“Monsieur desires a table? I fear 
they are all engaged.” 

“No, he desire anything,” 
Chalmers replied definitely. “An ac- 
quaintance has just entered with whom 
I must speak for a moment.” 

“Tmpossible, monsieur. Any message 
which you desire to send will, of course, 
be duly conveyed.” 

“It is a private matter, and I must 


doesn’t 






































speak to this person myself,” insisted 
Chalmers. For a mere second, among 
the moving throng on the cleared floor 
in the center of the room, he saw the 


tall figure of Brindamour, dancing with- 


a girl in Spanish costume. Her hair 
framed her face in a mass of short curls, 
The sudden, singular beauty of her fea- 
tures robbed Chalmers of speech when 
she turned. It was the girl with the 
silver heels. 

His head swam a little and he seized 
the balustrade. The air of the restau- 
rant, you see, was redolent of warm and 
odorous food. 

“T have explained to monsieur that 
the rules of the house permit of no ex- 
ception,” said the maitre d’hdtel, with 
growing impatience. “We cannot suf- 
fer any annoyance to our clients.” 

‘But if I tell you that this man has 
robbed me, that you are harboring a 
thief ?” 

“Tt is so much the worse that you 
should have that opinion. This is no 
place to discuss such matters, and I 
must request that you depart imme- 
diately.” 

“T will not go without this man who 
has robbed me! It is my money that he 
is spending here at this moment.” 

“Then I shall have the regret to 
throw you downstairs,” said the head 
waiter. 

With the tip of his thumb and fore- 
finger he seized Chalmers by the sleeve 
and gently propelled him backward to- 
ward the staircase. He was a powerful 
man, and his pale face flushed a min- 
atory pink. On the stairs sounded ‘the 
heavy tread of the commissionaire as- 
cending to his assistance. 

Realizing that he was beaten, Chal- 
mers turned on his heel and dashed 
down the softly carpeted stairs to the 
sidewalk. He heard the head waiter 
enjoining closer vigilance on the com- 
missionaire with respect to people who 
were not well dressed. Into the 
charmed and carefully guarded atmos- 
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phere of luxury that filled the Black 
Beetle, of course, people who were peu 
chic or moche could not be admitted at 
all, and should be ruthlessly excluded. 

Into precisely which of these cate- 
gories Chalmers fell he could not be 
sure, but the thought that he could be 
denied admission even to such a place 
as the Black Beetle cut him like a knife. 

Desperately in need as he was, the 
idea of summoning an* agent of police 
and lodging a complaint against Brin- 
damour occurred to him only to be in- 
stantly rejected. It would have gained 
him nothing except irksome inquiries. 
And in addition, the offense of Brinda- 
mour was not of a kind to be wiped out 
by ordinary justice vicariously admin- 
istered. Chalmers ached to have the 
thief’s throat between his Sngers ang to 
beat the account personally out of his 
face. 

In cold desperation he settied him- 
self to wait and watch for the emer- 
gence of his enemy, crouching on a seat 
in the central walk of the boulevard, 
where he was partially screened by the 
avenue of trees. 

The windows of the Black Beetle 
were shrouded in heavy, opaque cur- 
tains, so that the clients should not ob- 
serve the approach of dawn and de- 
part while a single louis remained to be 
spent. Owing to the heat, 
one of these curtains had been tempo- 


however, 


rarily drawn aside for ventilation, and 
through the open window he could see 
the figures of men and women who 
danced among the supper tables, and of 
others who stood up from time to time 
with champagne glasses in their hands, 
or tossed colored balloons about ami1 
shrieks of laughter. 

The strains of a tango were wafted 
to him once or twice. When he could 


not hear the music, it occurred to him, 
as he watched the rhythmically moving 
figures of the dancers, that dancing was 
a pastime of singular imbecility. 

And 


now and then he fancied he 
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could see the hard, square face of Brin- 
damour, or the sweet, childish profile of 
the girl with the silver heels. 

Hours passed in this way, but his 
watchfulness never flagged an instant. 
- His eyes were fixed on the glaring por- 
tal until they quivered and ached, but 
he never dreamed of removing them. 
Motionless, crouching, with features 
sunken and rigid, he watched with the 
murderous intestness of a beast of prey. 

There was a faint streak of dawn in 
the sky when Brindamour at last 
emerged. Exasperated by several false 
alarms, Chalmers sprang tensely to his 
feet and hid behind a tree, prepared to 
give chase. Lut vengeance was de- 
jayed. Brindamour remained standing 
on the sidewalk, obviously waiting for 
some one in the café. Presently down 
the stairs tripped the girl with the silver 
heels, and slipped her arm through his. 
She had thrown a cloak of pale-blue 
velvet corduroy over her Spanish cos- 
tume, but her shock of short black curls 
still shook about her shapely, hatless 
head. Her silver heels clicked joyously 
on the pavement as she danced, rather 
than walked, at the side of Brindamoutr ; 
and she was chattering like a tireless, 
happy child, turning from time to time 
to look up into his face, and gesturing 
with a slim, jeweled hand, 
boulevard Chalmers fol- 

] 


lowed them ona parallel route along the 


Down the 


central avenue, but when they turned up 
into the Rue Lépic without a glance 
behind them, he knew that he was un- 
detected. He ceased to skulk, and 
openly took the opposite sidewalk. Up 
the steep streets of the Butte Mont- 
martre the pair walked in happy obliv- 
ion, engrossed in their conversation. 
Steadily the pursuer gained upon them. 

He would wait until they parted, he 
decided. But if they should not part, 
he would seize Brindamour anyway, and 
risk whatever alarm the girl might raise. 

At last they turned into one of the 
narrow old streets of the quarter. The 
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hunter chuckled grimly to himself as he 
recognized the place. It was an impasse, 
a street of continuous houses closed at 
the other end. Now, at last, there could 
be no escape. 

Chalmers broke into a run in order 
to round the corner and overtake Brin- 
damour before he could enter any of the 
decrepit houses that shut in the narrow, 
dim-lit street. He had hardly entered 
the impasse when he came suddenly face 
to face with his quarry. The French- 
man and the girl had stopped to talk 
on the crazy little sidewalk under a 
lamp. 

With an inarticulate cry of hatred 
and reveage, Chalmers leaped upon the 
thief, swinging a right that should ‘have 
sent him to the ground. But privation 
and watching weakened the blow, and it 
seemed to land without visible effect 
on the iron jaw and thick neck muscles 
of Brindamour. The Frenchman’s lit- 
tle wolfish eyes snapped, and he stepped 
back several paces with the ijightning 
footwork of the trained boxer. 

Chalmers heard a scream from the 
girl with the silver heels, and saw his 
opponent’s hand suddenly thrust forth 
a vicious little automatic pistol. Be- 
hind it the oblique, close-set eyes took 
careful aim, and as Chalmers sprang at 
him again, the Frenchman shot him 
coolly nd accurately thi ugh the thigl 

Dazed and sick, he limped 
jacent doorpost and re ined clinging 
to it in 
girl and brindamour stared at him in 
silence. Then the Frenchman, with a 
sudden ejaculation, hurled the weapon 
over the wall at the end of the impasse. 
They heard it falling through the shrub- 
bery of the little park on the other side: 

“T shall have to buy another now,” he 
said, and stared again aggrievedly. 

And vain struggle for 
words, Chalmers sank slowly onto the 
There, just as the door 
fainted most ingloriously 


stupid embarrassment, while the 


after a 


doorstep. 
opened, he 
away. 














CHAPTER V. 


He awoke to find himself in a small 
room, in a very small cot facing a still 
more exiguous mansard window. Out- 
side was a vista of tiled roofs, undulat- 
ing with age. He guessed that he was 
in a particularly decrepit part of the 
old Montmartre whose gradual disap- 
pearance was the subject of loud la- 
ment on the part of poets and artists, 
and of secret satisfaction on the part of 
He had a dim feeling 
for some time de- 


every one else. 
that he had been 
lirious., 

A very slight effort to rise and ob- 
serve his surroundings convinced him 
that it would be more comfortable to lie 
still. His wounded leg was bandaged 
and throbbing, and there was a devil of 
pain in his head, who became violently 
active when he moved it. For a long 
time he lay staring over the roofs at a 
corner of the great white church of 
the Sacred Heart gleaming in the sun, 
and was able to deduce from the length 
of the shadows that the time was early 
morning. He also ascertained that he 
was in a state of considerable fever. 

He was endeavoring to center a weak 
general resentment on Brindamour 
when the door opened quietly, and there 
was a sharp tap of heels on the carpet- 


less floor. Though he could not see 
hem, he knew that they were silver, 
nd venture to turn his head with 
extreme care in the direction of their 
owner as she crossed the floor and 


threw open the window. She seemed 
to be clothed principally in a long 
blue wrapper with short, wide sleeves, 
which showed her arms_ white and 
rounded to the dimpled elbows. 
Her profuse short curls hung loose all 

her head, and blew about in 
the breeze. 

“Et voila!” said the girl with the sil- 
ver heels, smiling brilliantly. She had 
very wide jaws, and her perfect little 
teeth made an elaborate display. Her 
2 


around 
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manner suggested that to be robbed and 


. starving, to be shot down and to awaken 


in a strange lodging, must appear to 
Chalmers as the choicest of adventures. 
Strangely enough, he had not studied 
her face for more than a second before 
he became infected with this idea, and 
strove to work up an answering smile. 
It was a wry effect, but it served. 

“Et voila!’ agreed Chalmers. 
voice was harsh and cracked. 

“The poor little man is thirsty!” ex- 
claimed the girl, and she turned to the 
carafe on the rickety washstand, with 
the quick, feline movement of the 
trained dancer. As she advanced to the 
bed with a glass of water, the glossy 
black curls swung rhythmically about a 
face as sheerly delightful, Chalmers 
thought, as any unfortunate wretch 
could wish to see. It was a face that 
was just itself, that had received as yet 
no stamp from the world. A child- 
woman’s face, full of the child’s frank 
and lively curiosity. 


His 


“You are early awake,” said Chal- 
mers, when he had drunk. 

“Me? But I dance at the Black Bee- 
tle until six o’cleck in the morning! I 
am going to bed—soon.” 

She opened the front of the blue 
wrapper to exhibit the gaudy spangles, 
red and green and yellow, that covered 


her Spanish costume 
“And Brindamour is a pig,” she said, 
with sudden energy. “He shall come 


and make his amends. He says now that 
if he had not been taken by surprise, he 
would not have done it. He is very 
méchant 

She was interrupted by a curious tap- 
ping in the corridor and the sound of 
shuffling feet. The door opened again 
to admit a strange old man who walked 
with a crutch. 

“This is Monsieur Villot,” said the 
feeling that was 
presentation. 





girl, obviously she 
effecting an 


And whoever he might be, it was ob- 


important 
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vious that Monsieur Villot was no or- 


dinary man. His domed head was bald 
and shining, and a mane of lank gray 
hair fell on his shoulders. His face had 
the brow of a philosopher, the eyes of 
a dreaming poet, a hawklike nose, and 
a mouth as significant of weak and 
tragic passions as any feature could 
well be. His legs were short and cruelly 
withered and distorted; but the rest of 
his frame was stockily powerful. His 
arms and shoulders, on which he had 
to rely for locomotion, had been de- 
veloped by this”exercise to proportions 
of bovine strength. His voice, when 
he greeted Chalmers, was deep and 
musical. 

“And so we are already on the way 
to recovery,” he said. “That is well! 
But there are apologies to be made. 
Loulotte, my child, request Brindamour 
to come here. As to your wound, com- 
rade, it is in the flesh merely—a matter 
of days, if you had not been already so 
enfeebled. You may keep the bullet as 
a souvenir. I found it, yesterday, where 
it had flattened itself against the wall 
of the house.” 

He extended his hand with the grace 
of one who presents a bouquet. Chal- 
mers, accepting the relic, felt in some 
obscure way that he ought to be proud 
of his bullet. He found later that that 
was the view of the peculiar society 

“IT have dressed the wound,” went on 
the cripple. “Also | 
the comrades for medicine, a febrifuge, 
so you may rest tranquil. You are 
among the true friends of the 
pressed.” 

He stepped as the girl ‘entered again, 
behind her the tall, immaculate figure 
of Brindamour. She took up a position 
at the end of the bed expectantly, as 
if anxious that the should say 
the right thing. Brindamour, the pink 
of morning suffusing his pale features, 
was friendliness itself. He smiled upon 
Chalmers as he inquired as to his prog- 


have sent one of 


Op- 


croc k 
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ress, much as if the twe of them shared 
some subtle jest. 

“He is not so well as he might have 
been but for your outrageous hasti- 
ness,” said the old cripple. “You owe 
him an ample apology.” 

“He has it freely,” said Brindamour. 
“If I had known he was so weak and 
ill, I would have hit him with the bar- 
rel instead. But I was taken by sur- 
prise, and made a mistake. Monsieur 
Chalmers, I have the duty to tender you 
my sincere sympathy and regret.” 

“You’re a damned rascal!” said 
Chalmers indignantly. “Have you for- 
gotten the money you stole from my 
room?” 

“How is this?” demanded Monsieur 
Villot, staring from one to the other. 
“He knows your name, and he has 
robbed you?” 

“Of all the money I possessed. And, 
what is worse, he took advantage of my 
hospitality to do so.” 

“But that I explained to you most 
definitely!” protested Brindamour, be- 
coming suddenly aggrieved. “I took 
you for one of our color, and found 
that on the contrary you were nothing 
but a bourgeois. I robbed you in the 
exercise of my-profession, and in ac- 
cordance with sound principle.” 

“You did wrong,” interrupted the old 
comrade’ may have be- 


cripple. “Our 
longed to the bourgeoisie, but it is clear 
that his class 
now one of the oppressed, fighting the 
same scheme of injustice as ourselves.” 

“He told me he worked for a living 
or desired to do so. And, as you know, 
the household was without le sou. We 
had grave need of money, and accord- 
ingly I took it.” 

“But do you not see that when you 
robbed him, he starved ?” 
starve,” 


him out. 


has cast 


retorted 


“Tf some one must 
Brindamour, “I would prefer that it 
should not be myself or my comrades.” 

“You fail to follow me. 


The prin- 
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ciple is that we attack only representa- 
tives of the established order # 

“Who is not with us is our enemy!” 

Chalmers listened in bewilderment as 
the strange couple forgot him in The dis- 
cussion of the ethics of robbery. It 
occurred to hint, with a sudden guilty 
flush, exactly how much privation had 
been necessary to cause him also to 
ignore the rights of property. But for 
Brindamour’s bullet, he reflected, he 
would infallibly have been guilty, be- 
fore the night was out, of robbery with 
violence. He felt his moral standards 
shifting. 

“That money was all I had,” he said. 
“T don’t know where I can get another 
cent. If you will return it, I will go 
in peace as soon as I can walk.” 

The discussion ceased abruptly. The 
pair stared at him in unison, the crip- 
ple with one gnarled hand still poised 
in the air in argumentative demonstra- 
tion. 

“T am by no means sure,” said Villot, 
“that it would be in consonance with 
our principles—even were it possible. 
lf you are in reality one of our class, 
it is clear that you should not have 
been expropriated. But it is equally 
clear, and for the same reasons, that 
your money is also ours. We are com- 
munists.” 

“To give back the money!” 





repeated 


Brindamour. “It is unheard of!” 

He laughed a little. Loulotte leaned 
on the rail of the bed and tossed her 
curls. 

“They have already spent it,” she ex- 
plained. 


Villot tugged at his sparse gray beard. 

“So you see,” he said, “that it would 
be scarcely courtesy to insist. Since we 
never have money——” 

“It would obviously be useless,” 
agreed Chalmers, smiling in spite of 
himself. 

“Good!” Villot disposed of the sub- 
ject with a wave of the hand. “Your 
wound is a small matter, but you will 


not be quite strong for some time. Our 
humble hospitality and care will repay 
you as far as possible. You will be 
one of us ” He waved his knotted 
hand again magnificently. “So let your 
mind be at rest and accept our com- 
bined regrets. I trust this will prove 
to be a turning point in your ill for- 
tunes.” 

He gripped his crutches and departed. 
The door had no sooner closed behind 
him than Brindamour stretched out a» 
long arm and swept up the girl with 
the silver heels in the crook of it. 

“Laisse!’ she protested, fighting like 
a gripped kitten. ‘You are a bandit!” 

With an eellike movement she es- 
caped to the window. One slender 
hand .caught at her waist, and when 
Brindamour sought to seize her again, 
the hand held a short steel hatpin. 

“Look out for yourself!” she blazed. 

“That is my habit,” replied Brinda- 
mour, with unruffled calm. “Also, when 
I happen to want anything, it is my 
habit at an appropriate moment to take 
2." 

“At a moment when the owner is not 
looking, pilferer of sausages!” 

“When I want sausages, I buy them. 
You may save that name for your com- 
rades of the group. Come, /Ja gosse, 
I am going away for a time. Give me 
a kiss!” 

“I execrate you!” 





cried Loulotte, at 
bay against the window. “I will tell 
Armand to break your ugly mouth!” 

“Since you are going to be my wife,” 
laughed Brindamour, “it would be bet- 
ter to wish that whatever poor attrac- 
tions I possess may be carefully pre- 
served.” He turned to Chalmers, 
straightening his neat cravat. ‘“Mon- 
sieur, since you are our guest, I trust 
that we may call a truce?” 

“T have no option,” replied Chalmers. 
“When I get well again, wherever | 
can find you, I shall take my capital 
and interest out of your hide.” 

“Soit! But until that happy occa- 
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sion I trust we may remain good neigh- 
bors. By the time that you are well, 
we shall have Succeeded in making it 
look a very small affair.” 

Still smiling amicably at Chalmers, 
he sprang, without the slightest warn- 
ing, sideways upon the girl with the 
silver heels, one of his delicately strong 
hands closing like a vise on the slim 
fingers that held the pin. It was in 
vain that she gasped and _ struggled. 
Inch by inch he drew the blazing, pant- 
ing little face to his and kissed it 
squarely. When at last he let her fall, 
breathless and exhausted, into a chair, 
there was a thin trickle of blood from 
his lip. He produced a delicate white 
handkerchief, and wiped it away, ex- 
hibiting the crimson stain with a hu- 
morous pretense of reproach. 

“Next time I will have a knife, ugly 
sneaker of sardines!” gasped Loulotte. 

“Keep the term for your comrades— 
I am no communist, at least. (Good-by, 
la méme!” And Brindamour swung 
gayly out of the room in the wake of 
the faltering cripple. 

Loulotte arose, still panting, and 
leaned again on the rail at the foot 
of the cot. Her delicate arms were 
marked with the weals of an iron grip. 

“Ts he not charming?” She smiled. 

“Then why not let him kiss you?” 
asked Chalmers, a little startled 

be kissed. Also 
he must not confuse me with the other 
women who run after him in Mont- 
martre—monsters, [ assure you! But 
since he has lived here, Brindan:our says 
to them all: ‘Thank you for the lob- 
ster.’ Every night he brings me home 
from the Black Beetle, because he wants 
me to be his wife.” 

“And you—you have not yet con- 
sented ?” 

“Pensez-vous! I aman artist. Some 
day, perhaps, I shall dance at the Folies 
Bergére. An artist must belong to her 
art, is it not so?” 

“T should imagine, at any rate, that 


a true artist would not wish to belong 
to a thief.” 

“But you are unjust, 
Brindamour is not a thief!” 

“That is the only word I have to 
describe one who robs me.” 

“He took your money, not because 
he is a thief, but becausé he is an an- 
archist. It is a great difference.” 

“How—an anarchist?” Realization 
came slowly to Chalmers. 

“I say an anarchist it not the same 
as a thief. Le pére Villot is an anar- 
chist. We are all anarchists here. I 
am an anarchist, too.” 

Chalmers stared in bewilderment at 

the slim, pretty creature who had so 
calmly avowed the faith of dire asso- 
ciation. 
, If you are an anarchist,” he said 
at last, “I think I like them. But 1 
always imagined them to be very terri- 
ble.” 

“It is very simple. It means that 
one is on the side of all the oppressed 
and against all governments. Father 
Villot will explain it all to you. He 
is wonderful, Father Villot. He has 
made many converts. All over his body 
are the scars of fights.” 

Chalmers exclaimed in surprise. 

“Yes, in baga and riots and col- 
lision with the flics -with the police- 


monsieur. 


’ 


LAsI 


i 


also with political opponents When 


ever there is trouble, you will 

pere Villot there! I have seen him 
once, in the May-day riots. He sets 
his teeth, his eyes flash, with his back 
against a wall he plies his crutch. The 
roughs are afraid of him, even the flics 
give him a wide berth.” 

She gazed out of the window, waving 
a hand to some one below. 

“There are Bébert and Armand in the 
garden,” she said. “They also are 
members of the group. When you are 
better, you will be able to sit with them 
all day in the sun, and they also will 
explain it to you. Armand is very 


clever. They call him Armand the 
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Philosopher, and some say he knows 
more than even Father Villot.” 

“Do they not go to work, that they 
can sit all day in the sun?” demanded 
Chalmers. 

“But of course not! Have I not said 
that they are anarchists? Naturally 
they cannot be false to their convictions. 
[I work only because I am an artist, 
and my sister, Marie-des-Anges, keeps 
house for Father Villot. But that can- 
not be avoided—for if somebody did 
not keep house, how should we have 
dinner ?” 

This seemed impregnable logic. More 
bewildered than ever, Chalmers watched 
the graceful dancer in silence as she 
glided about the room arranging its 
humble furniture before departing. 

“And now I go to sleep,” she said, 
“and you must rest, too. I will give 
you a stick to knock with on the floor 
when you want something. For the 
present, Father Villot is doctor, and | 
am garde-malade, and you must be kept 
quiet. Presently you shall have a crutch 
like Father Villot and sit in the garden, 
you also.” 

And with a final flashing smile and 
shake of her abundant curls, she was 
gone. 


CHAPTER 


When. Chalmers was 
with the aid of 


1 
I 


his pretty nurse 
the promised crutch, to crawl into tl 
yard at the back of Father Villot’s house 
and become acquainted with his new 
world, he found that the strange qual- 
ity that had puzzled him in his sur- 
roundings while he lay in the little gar- 
ret was nothing more than an absence 
For the first time since leav- 
ing the area of tourist hotels, he had 
enjoyed sleep untroubled by the hooting, 
grinding traffic that he had believed 
ubiquitous in. Paris. 

Not that there was anything ap- 
proaching the tranquillity of Bragansett 
All around him the build- 


of noise. 


even here. 


ings were huddled up to seven stories 
high, great rookeries in which every 
room was populous. Domestic differ- 
ences were discussed and domestic 
breaches healed with open windows, and 
any tenant who desired changes in the 
structure of his domicile appeared to 
effect them forthwith, using an ax. 
Pretty midinettes shouted across the 
courts to one another as they dressed, 
and shrilled popular airs morning and 
evening, accompanied by instrumental- 
ists at the other end of the impasse 
whom they probably did not know, and 
possibly had never seen. Ke 

But at this height on the Butte Mont- 
martre, the sea of sound that swamps 
the rest of Paris hardly reached them, 
but broke itself into angry waves at 
the foot of the staircase streets and the 
precipitous approaches, steep enough to 
tax the highest-powered auto, that led 
up to the Sacré Coeur. 

On this particular evening, partly in 
honor of Chalmers’ appearance and 
partly because Parisians never do any- 
thing in the house that~they can do 
outside, the dinner table was laid in the 
yard. As he passed through the quaint 
old rooms on the ground floor, Chal- 
mers was presented to Marie-des-Anges, 
the pale and embittered housekeeper of 
Father Villot, who was busy making 
coffee in the kitchen. 

‘This is the new comrade, 

Loulotte, had 
her slim young shoulder to lean on in 
descending the steep circular stairs. 
Marie-des-An,es studied Chalmers with 
sad interest, using one eye for the pur- 
pose. The other eye was directed out- 
ward at the wall of the kitchen. The 
effect was embarrassing. 

“He is at least handsome,” said Marie- 
“There is 


larie,” 


explaine who lent him 


des-Anges disconcertingly. 
some excuse for holding opinions if 
you are handsome with it!” And she 
smiled a little lopsided smile. 

In the yard they came upon Father 
Villot hobbling from an outhouse, his 
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huge torso displayed in shirt sleeves. 
The old anarchist congratulated Chal- 
mers with the air of a grand seigneur. 
Two youpg men who were sitting on 
a garden seat at the other end of the 
yard also came forward with compli- 
ments. One, tall and grave, holding a 
book in his hand, was presented as 
Armand le Philosophe; the other was 
a little bulldog of a man named Beébert. 

“Members of the group, brave boys,” 
said Father Villot. “It is no secret 
that I have founded here the strongest 
center of the faith in Paris. We grow, 

“we permeate, we sow the good seed of 
liberty, we bear aloft the red flag of 
emancipation of the world’s oppressed. 
I welcome you to our table, monsieur— 
our comrade, indeed. Marie, my child, 
let the dinner be served.” 

“There is not any dinner to serve,” 
announced Marie, in a tone of acidu- 
lated resignation. “There is only bread 
and coffee.” 

“How! No dinner?” Father Villot 
turned his leonine head upon the two 
young men. “But, my children, it is 
essential that there should be dinner!” 

The young men shrugged their shoul- 
ders. 

“T had ill luck,” said Bébert. “I have 
done my possible. Christophe has yet 
to come home. It may be that he has 

done better.” 

“As you 
“T have been strongly recommended to 
stay in the house for the present.” 

There was a moment of rather awk- 
ward silence. Then the old cripple 
laughed and waved his crutch. 

“The good Christophe will not fail 

‘us,” he said confidently. ‘We must 
await his return. Meanwhile, mon- 
sieur, my apologies. We are simple 
people, and have no_ well-stocked 
larders. What we possess, however, is 
entirely at your disposition.” 

“T am grateful to you, Monsieur Vil- 
lot,” “Also to Made- 


know,’ 


said the philosopher, 


said Chalmers. 











moiselle Loulotte, who has made my— 
my illness a most charming experience.” 

Loulotte sparkled. 

“Because I have this afternoon kissed 
the top of his head,” she said. “He 
pretends that it has so invigorated him 
that he is suddenly able to come down 
to dinner.” 

Father Villot pulled her curls affec- 
tionately. 

“La marmotte! What does she know 
about kissing? Well, it will cure many 
things to be kissed. Perhaps”—and he 
glanced pathetically at his withercd 
limbs—“perhaps even a deformity such 
as mine. But alas, when one is a crip- 
ple, no woman wishes to try. And now 
I am old, and it is too late to be cured. 
Ah, here is the excellent Christophe!” 
A comical face appeared at the 
kitchen door, a face with twinkling blue 
eyes and the grin of the born comedian. 
It belonged to a young man in the 
striped jersey and baggy trousers of the 
Parisian loafer. He, twisted the spikes 
of his mustache, and surveyed the party 
quizzically. 

“hou hast succeeded 
“Hast thou failed, Christophe ?” 
“He has succeeded!” 

Chalmers was still wondering dimly 
what this 
mean when Christophe, with the man- 


>) 


feverish conjugation might 


ner of a conjurer at a falr, pulled trom 


] 
+] 1 1 1 | 
the deep inside pockets olf Ms coat two 


enormous sau Advancing, he 
placed them on the table. 

“Attention!” he cried, and made 
passes in the air. From other pockets 
appeared a tin of sardines, some petits 
fours, and a Camembert cheese, new 
and whole in its chip box with the col- 
ored pieture on the top. Christophe, 
his hand to his heart, bowed acknowl- 
edgments of the applause. 

“There was an accident in the Boule- 
vard des Batignolles,” he explained. 
“A very fortunate accident, that!” 

“Never has he failed us,” said Father 
Villot, beating the asphalt with his 


sages. 














crutch. “Marie, my child, let the din- 
ner be served.” 

The memory of that dinner in the 
yard of Father Villot’s house, with the 
sweet, tinted twilight of Paris falling 
around and lights appearing in a cheer- 
ful social glow at the windows of the 
court, remained ineffaceably with Chal- 
mers. He was more than ever con- 
scious, during the ensuing conversation, 
of his presence in a new and unfamiliar 
world. 

It was a world in which all stand- 
ards, when they were not merely re- 
versed, appeared to be abolished; a 
world in which all the rich were thieves, 
all who worked for a living blind fools, 
and all who employed them vile ex- 
ploiters ; a world in which all the police 
were something particularly untranslat- 
able. In this queer world the inhabi- 
tants were all “comrades”; and laws, 
being clearly invented for the sole pur- 
pose of organized robbery and oppres- 
sion, were held in giant contempt. 

They did not so much explain this 
to Chalmers as suggest it in their re- 
ception of the various topics of con- 
versation. His own recent history was 
known to them via Loulotte. He was 
a “son of family’ who had been cast 
helpless upon the world for naving, as 
they put it, delivered himself up to in- 
judicious celebration. When Chalmers 
could not see what the 
workers in Uncle Fosdick’s factory ac- 
tually found in life to make it 
living, they assured him that he was 
already in principle a convert. When 
he explained that he had been given the 
alternative of work or starvation and 
had refused the offer of work, they took 
him to their hearts. When he admitted 
—somewhat hesitatingly—the right of 


admitted that he 


worth 


any man to put himself outside the pale 
of civilized society if he did it openly 
and in full readiness to take the con- 
sequences, the sunny Christophe arose 
from the table and embraced him in 
large and public fashion. 
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‘But if you will pardon me,” said 
Chalmers, “there is one point that I 
fail to understand.” 

“We are here to make it clear,” re- 
plied Father Villot courteously. 

“If, on a question of principle, you 
decline to work for organized society, 
how do you manage to exist?” 

“That is very simple. Our needs are 
few, and are largely provided for by 
the sale of L’Autonomie, a journal of 
which I have the honor to be the 
founder. The articles are written by 
myself and other members of the Paris 
groups, and cost nothing. The print- 
ing press is in the outhouse over there. 
Now and then the police seize the issue, 
but the demand for the next copy is 
so stimulated that we find a cenfiscation 
profitable.” 

“It is surprising that they do not con- 
fiscate your press.” 

“Ah, that is what they would be 
charmed to do! But we are not be- 
ginners. When we publish an article 
that is likely to displease messieurs of 
the political department of the prefec- 
ture of police, the press is placed on 
a pushcart and transported to the Bois 
de Vincennes by night. There, among 
the trees at dawn, the edition is printed 
in delightful seclusion. We have even 
an oilskin roof in case of rain.” 

“Excellent!” exclaimed Chalmers, 
considerably amused by his mental pic- 
ture of this ambulant pressroom, “In 
that way you can defy raids.” 

“Perfectly! And then, of course, if 
there is anything of which we have 
pressing need, and there is no money 
in the group, we have only to take it.” 

“T don’t understand,” 

“Everything desirable in life already 
exists, mostly in full view. If, then, 
there is anything that you wish, what 
is to prevent you from simply taking 
it?” 

“In my case, no doubt, itis the ele- 
mentary idea of honesty,” responded 
Chalmers. Then once more the uncom- 
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fortable memory returned of the mo- 
ment, a few short nights before, when 
he had set forth with as much honesty 
as a jaguar. So he added: “At all 
events, we will say fear of the law.” 

“But figure yourself in our position, 
when fear of the law is replaced by 
mere scorn. We do not recognize the 
law. What is to prevent us from tak- 
ing that which we require?” 

“It seems, certainly,” admitted Chal- 
mers, “that there is extremely little but 
the vigilance of the owners.” 

“Which, in its turn, is at the mercy 
of an accident in the Boulevard des 
3atignolles, for instance! You have 
seen Christophe enter with the dinner.” 

Chalmers stared, a sardine sandwjch 
poised in the air. His first horrible sus- 
picion crystallized rapidly into certainty. 

“You mean that these things were 
stolen ?” 

“They were expropriated!” Father 
Villot threw back his head and laughed 
with simple glee. “What do you wish 
me to say to you? It is essential— 
n’est-ce pas?’—that we should dine!” 

“We are enemies of society, a little 
army under another flag, all red,” said 
Armand. ‘We live on the country, like 
other armies. What does it matter that 
our numbers are small? It is in prin- 
ciple the same.” 

Chalmers was silent He felt that 
there w a concealed fallacy, but he 
was quite incapable of putting his finger 
on it at the moment. 

“We are so much more moral than 
most enemies,” went on the pale philos- 
opher, “that we destroy nothing. We 
take only what is required to satisfy 
our bare necessities.” 

“T assume,” retorted Chalmers, re- 
turning to his fixed grievance, “that it 
was in satisfaction of his bare necessi- 
ties that Brindamour spent some of my 
money on a velours hat and varnished 
shoes.” 

There was a chorus of expostulation 
and disavowal from all around the table. 


‘Brindamour is with us, but not of 
us,” said Father Villot gravely. “We 
disagree vitally with him on matters of 
principle. But we refuse asylum to no 
enemy of society, to no victim of the 
oppressor. Brindamour is an individ- 
ualist, we others of the group are com- 
munists—behold the difference! And 
though he believes that every good an- 
archist should fight for his own hand, 
he is loyal to the comrades who gave 
him shelter. It is to him that we were 
indebted for the payment of our last 
term, at a moment when the landlord, 
maddened by insensate greed, was daily 
calling to demand his rent with indecent 
expressions.” 

“But for Brindamour,” put in the mel- 
ancholy Marie-des-Anges, “we should 
have broken our faces on the street. 
He arrived just in time. He is a brave 
boy, always well groomed.” 

“But of principles scientifically un- 
sound,” reproved Father Villot. 

“I have nothing to do with your prin- 
ciples, me! It concerns me more that 
we should have a roof, and to-day’s din- 
ner some time before next Sunday.” 

Once again there was an awkward 
silence. It was clear that a controversy 
of some standing had been revived. 
Father Villot treated the subject with 

ilent contempt. Armand was mutely 


1 


philosophi Beébert 


dog jaws and stare 
Christophe, still a litt j 
recent success, struggled into speech. 

‘“T do not think I have sufficiently ex- 
amined this individualism,” he said. 
“When Brindamour returns, I will ask 
him to give us an exposition of it.” 

“And I,” said Marie-des-Anges 
scornfully, ‘‘will ask him to give me a 
bank note to buy chickens and white 
wine for the table.” 

Deeper silence settled upon them as 
night wrapped the court in obscurity. 
Each was obviously busy with the par- 
ticular ‘line of reflection suggested by 
this last remark, 
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Chalmers was filled at first. with 
amazement that a creed which«had 
emptied thrones, shaken governments, 
and thrilled the whole world with re- 
peated horrors, could have degenerated 
at last to a mere business of. pilfering, 
ill-digested social theories, and idleness. 

Then he saw the sweet young profile 
of Loulotte as she bent before the 
lighted window, and saw her dark eyes 
sparkle like gems as she turned. And 
presently he dozed in his chair, and 
dreamed that the home of Father Villot 
was far away, and that, instead, he had 
been admitted to a cave of strange 
gnomes at the court of a fairy queen. 


CHAPTER VII. 


The amazement with which the sim- 
ple-minded anarchists filled the mind of 
Chalmers was not long in changing, dur- 
ing the days in which he hobbled about 
the nooks and crannies of the old house 
in the Impasse Vertre, into pure amuse- 
ment. He had to confess that they at- 
tained at least a kind of placid, negative 
beatitude in the cultivation of their 
peculiar creed; and that if they did no 
great good in the world, at least they 
did a minimum of harm. 

Their long discussions in the court- 
yard were inclined to take him out of 
his political depth. He had 
strong suspicion that the others had no 


indeed a 


more solid basis of argument than he 
possessed himself. The learned socio- 
logical terms of Armand le Philosophe 
and Father Villot soon appeared of little 
more value than parrot chatter, and he 
was sure the ideas they denoted were, 
to say the least, ill digested. 

ior the rest, it was plain that these 
ingenuous enthusiasts believed thor- 
oughly in the eventual and definite suc- 
cess of the “cause,” and spoke in hushed 
whispers of the crazy “martyrs” who 
had died for it, from Ravachol. down- 
ward. The spirit of emulation, how- 
ever, did not carry them farther than 


an occasional luscious discussion of as- 
sassinations in the improbable event of 
France becoming once more a monarchy. 
One evening they decided that a number 
of financiers of international repute 
ought to be blown out of existence; but 
the execution of the sentence was post- 
poned indefinitely, owing to the difficulty 
of ascertaining precisely where such 
people lived. Meanwhile, they had little 
doubt that the mass of mankind would 
presently become convinced of the futil- 
ity of organized society and the indig- 
nity of labor, and by flocking to the 
red flag would automatically regenerate 
the world. 

Armand, with rapt face and expan- 
sive gesture, was engaged in describing 
to the little household the world-wide 
class war which he deemed-to be im- 
minent, one night during the conva- 
lescence of Chalmers, when there again 
flashed athwart the placid circle in the 
dim-lit kitchen the handsome, sinister 
figure of Brindamour. He appeared 
silently and with startling effect, arrest- 
ing Armand in mid-career. When_he 
saluted them, bowing elegantly, they 
saw that he was breathless with haste. 
He added a special bow of congratula- 
tion to Chalmers on his recovery, and 
one of ironical exaggeration to tease 
Loulotte, and advanced into the circle 
of light from the tiny benzine lamp. He 
was still panting a little, and his usu- 
ally immaculate clothing was crumpled 
Armand sub- 
and found 


and stained with clay. 
sided, and Beébert arose 
Brindamour a chair. 

“It is nothing, my comrades,” said 
the crook, carefully inspecting his light 
velvet hat and endeavoring to smooth 
its ruffled nap upon his sleeve. “I was 
chased by some perverse flics, and had 
to take refuge. Fortunately the consid- 
erate municipality had left a large hole 
in the road at the top of the Rue d’Am- 
sterdam, and in the darkness I was able 
to conceal myself until the chase died 


away. But I fear that a number of 
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people saw me during the pursuit. I 
took too many chances and must lie 
low for a time.” 

Bébert had been regarding him in 
open admiration. 

“What was it?” he demanded. 

“A simple matter, but too audacious 
for one who works, like myself, single- 
handed. It was the pocketbook of a 
type of stout German who was emerg- 
ing from a café with swing doors after 
carefully counting his change. I 
smashed the swing doors in his dis- 
agreeable face, and snatched the pocket- 
book from his hand. It was foolish to 
attempt such a feat alone. Mon Dieu! 
But | you that I realized the 
blessings of physical training as I 
sprinted uphill toward Montmartre.” 

“What was in the wallet?” persisted 
Bébert, his little black eyes snapping 
with curiosity. 

“That I do not know. I judged it 
wise to secrete the thing in the hole 
left by the thoughtful municipality. 
Never again will I complain of the dila- 
tory methods of the street department. 
Their beautiful hole has saved me a lot 
of histories with the police. Later on, 
doubtless, you will be able to visit it 
and recover the pocketbook before some 
imbecile of a workman can bury it.” 


assure 


“Tt will give me much pleasure to go 
at once!’ exclaimed Bébert valiantly. 
And he took minute directions and de- 
parted with an amusing access of im- 
portance. 

“Never again will I undertake so dif- 
ficult a thing alone. The best combines 
require several men.” Brindamour pro- 
duced a silk handkerchief as he spoke, 
and proceeded to remove the stains from 
his fashionable suit and patent shoes. 
“I might take one chance too many, 
and then—with a record like mine— 
it would be Guiana again. I would pay 
for every franc I have ever spent and 
every moment I have lived pleasantly. 
And that, for a trifle the 


mere like 


pocketbook of a vile Boche, would be 
the-finish of a fool.” 

“For the present,” said Father Vil- 
lot, “I should counsel you to stay here.” 

“T am indebted. Fortunately I can 
once more repay you, for while I was 
in the café watching the indecent Boche, 
I saw him put at least five hundred- 
franc notes into his pocketbook. There 
may, indeed, be much more.” 

Christophe spread his hands in ad- 
miration. 

“Observe this individualism!” he ex- 
claimed, looking around at the others. 
“You could buy a lot of chickens and 
Vouvray with five hundred francs, Ma- 
dame Marie.” 

“Chickens and Vouvray!” repeated 
srindamour, puzzledy “What is this 
about ?” 

“I said that I would ask you for an, 
exposition of this individualism when 
you returned. Marie-des-Anges, en- 
grossed as usual with material matters, 
added that she on ker part would ask 
you for a bank note to buy chickens and 
white wine.” 

Brindamour 
graceful hand. 

“There you have it in a nutshell!” 
he responded. “Madame has evolved a 
perfect exposition of individualism. It 
Whereas 


waved a gloved and 


is chickens and white wine. 


communism, on the other hand 
7 exclaimed 


Is sausages and coffee!” 
Christophe, a grin of intelligence on his 
comedian’s face. 

“My children!” Villot protested. 
“You jest with serious matters. In- 
dividualism is unscientific, it cannot pos- 
sibly lead anywhere. It is a creed 
purely destructive.” 

“True,” agreed Armand. 
ical conclusion is not anarchy, 
death.” 

“T will show you that I am more log- 
ical than are,’ retorted Brinda- 
mour pleasantly. “For what reason are 
you an anarchist?” 

“Because I find that I have been born, 


“Its log- 
but 


you 
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without reference to my own desires, 
into a society that is not prepared to 
receive me hospitably. 
fact, that is supremely indifferent to my 
arrival,” 

“Perfectly! So far we are on com- 
mon ground. But have you, as a com- 
munist, succeeded in organizing a so- 
ciety that is in accord with your de- 
sires?” 

“That is our aim.” 

“An aim only! Observe, however, 
that I have succeeded. As an individu- 
alist, I have lived for years in a society 
in which all the laws please me, because 
I am myself the electorate and the leg- 
islature. The judges are just, because 
there is in fact only one—myself. I 
am the president and the army, the cap- 
italist, the employer, and the worker. 
I myself pay the wages—afd I also 
receive them. Whatevér I want, by 
cunning or force I can take, from an 
outer world that toils incessantly to heap 
good things into greedy piles.” 

“But if everybody did the same,” pro- 
tested Armand, “the world would come 
to an end. Infallibly it would come 
to an end!” 

‘Ah, that is where I am supremely 
logical. I consent to take that risk. 
Meanwhile, existence in my individu- 
alist many 


society, | can assure you, has 


npensations.” 


is reaction!” 


“Tt is 
for ideals!” 

“Tt is the only logyal anarchy,” re- 
torted Brindamour, 

There ensued a battle of 
phrases which rapidly bored Loulotte 
into the discovery that she had to mend 
her dancing costume for the night’s 
work. Chalmers, equally dissatisfied, 
threaded needles and sorted colored 
spangles for her in a corner until the 
reappearance of Bébert introduced new 
subject matter. With the frank pride of 
a patted retriever, Bébert laid on the 
table the pocketbook of the unfortunate 


thundered 


to substitute app 


catch 


A society, in. 


German tourist. Brindamour sprang 
upon it, and pulled out a wad of pink- 
ish French notes, then -a larger wad 
of blue and yellow ones. There were 
muffled exclamations from the circle of 
heads bent over the table as he rap- 
idly counted the money. 

“There are four thousand francs!” he 
said, with bated breath. 

3ébert incontinently embraced him. 
Christophe, seizing the awed and un- 
suspecting Loulotte, waltzed her out 
into the yard and back again. 

“Long live individualism!” he cried, 
and this time Father Villot uttered no 
The sight of so much money 
the old anarchist of 


reproof. 
had deprived 
speech. 

To Chalmers, looking on from a dis- 
creet distance, it seemed that the greedy, 
close-set eyes of Brindamour twinkled 
with a pleasure not entirely due to the 
success of his coup. He was a prophet 
justifying his creed; he was a sinister 
magician offering new lamps for old. 

The next morning he disappeared, 
leaving behind him an air of unwonted 
prosperity in the group. Sausages and 
sardines no longer appeared on a belated 
table. Instead, the pessimism of Marie- 
des-Anges warmed perceptibly under 
the influence of chickens and Vouvray. 
A good cook and a conscientious house- 
keeper, Marie cared little whence her 
came, so they were plentiful 
and good af kind As to Chal- 
mers, he had the 
so he stayed and ‘shared in the good 
things bought with the bank notes of 
the unhappy German. It is true that 
Brindamour, before he departed, had 
offered to répay Chalmers his entire 
capital. 

“T took your money under a misap- 
prehension, monsieur,” he said. “I have 
the pleasure to return it.” 

“T wouldn’t touch it with a pole,” 
replied Chalmers indignantly. “Some 
of it I’m taking out in board and room. 
3ut I want you to know that I’ll take 


supplies 
their 


no choice in matter, 
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good care there’s a balance left owing 
to me on that score.” 

“For what reason?” 

“So I can lick it out of your cor- 
poreal academy when I’m mended,” 
Chalmers answered, with some relish. 

“Ah, you hold to that idea?” 

“It is my chief solace in misfortune!” 

“T am going into the country,” said 
Brindamour, with a twinkle in his eyes. 
‘But I shall place myself at your dis- 
posal in the course’ of next month.” 
And he departed, humming a tune of 
the cabarets. Chalmers watched him 
with something like envy as he swung 
down the impasse, twirling his inlaid 
cane, very vital and energetic, immac- 
ulately groomed and elegantly dafing. 
Nothing but his now invincible dislike 
of the crook withheld his admiration. 
Brindamour had certainly a way with 
him. It was with a sigh that Chalmers 
turned back into the house and lienped 
upstairs to find Loulotte. 

In the peace that fell upon the house- 
hold during the ensuing month, Chal- 
mers learned to talk still more like a 
Parisian, earning many compliments 
from his professor, Loulotte, whose 
own accent was generally admitted to be 
perfect—much better~ even than Ar- 
mand’s, for he had been raised in the 
banlieue, and nothing outside the forti- 
fications is really Parisian. 

Still as much as ever at a loss on 
the subject of earning a living, Chal- 
mers employed himself in turning the 
little mangle press on which Father Vil- 
lot printed his journal. He also assisted 
the old cripple and Armand in the out- 
house at their laborious composition of 
the type. Strange, shaggy “comrades” 
called from time to time with articles, 
or to take away the printed editions. 
Some of them were creditable writers 
and poets. Many appeared to be on 
the verge of destitution; and Chalmers 
decided that they were without excep- 
tion crazy. However, he turned the 
press with a will, his industry being as- 











cribed to a rapid conversion to sound 
anarchist principles. He said nothing, 
but from time to time he felt his biceps 
and stretched his healing leg with much 
private satisfaction, 

Once only he attended one of the 
meetings of the group, held in a dis- 
used stable, where speeches were made 
by Armand le Philosophe, Father Vil- 
lot, and an inflamed comrade from Rus- 
sia. Bébert was injudicious enough on 
this occasion to strike up the singing 
of the “Internationale” on leaving, and 
was arrested, along with several other 
comrades aid one or two entirely in- 
offensive bystanders. 

They lodged Lébert in a cell for the 
night, and on the morrow- fined him 
forty francs for seditious demonstra- 
tion and illegal cries. This would not 
have mattered very much had not 
Bébert possessed enough money to pay 
the fine. But he was, in fact, weil 
supplied with bank notes, as a reward 
for retrieving the pocketbook from the 
hole in the Rue d’Amsterdam; and he 
paid the fine and returned to the Im- 
passe Vertre with ill-concealed exulta- 
tion. 

The departure from recognized an- 
archist practice involved in this pro- 
cedure keenly exercised the. authorities. 


Bébert dared to have money ! 


Besides, 
they argued, whoever heard of an an- 
archist with an Austrian fel 
ing at least twenty francs, varnished 
shoes, and a stickpin? 

So it arrived that Monsieur Paul 
Girard, of the political department of 
the siireté, called upon Father Villot 
during the afternoon. He walked past 
Marie-des-Anges with a bow, and 
straight through into the yard. Father 
Villot and Chalmers were on the gar- 
den seat, exchanging instruction in the 
latest argot. 

“It is a pleasure to see you, Mon- 
sieur Villot,” said the burly detective. 

“T am enchanted, Monsieur Girard,” 
replied the cripple, rising hospitably. 




















“Will you give yourself the trouble to 
be seated ?” 

“Thank you, but I am too pressed 
to remain with you as long as I could 
wish, I have ventured to intrude merely 
long enough to call your attention to 
the mysterious possession of money by 
one of your group—to be precise, Al- 
bert Schenk, called Bébert. We have 
not had to trouble you for some time, 
Monsieur Villot. I trust there is noth- 
ing wrong?” 

“T regret not to be in the confidence 
of Bébert.” 

“Tt would give me inexpressible pain,” 
said the detective, “to make a perquisi- 
tion on your premises. Lut the pros- 
perity of Bébert is insdlent and inex- 
plicable. No doubt you will convey 
on my behalf a warning to the mem- 
bers of the group.” 

“T will make it 
duty.” 

Monsieur Girard bowed, Father Vil- 
lot bowed, and the interview ended. 
When the detective had departed as 
briskly as he came, Father Villot sat 
down limply and gestured with a crutch. 
this individualism!” he 
“Bagarres, riots, demon- 
I have 


my most urgent 


“Observe 
complained. 
strations I have taken part in, 
even organized them in defiance of the 
messieurs the 


have fought 


behind barricades, 


police. | 
nts from from 
I I ive served 


their 


the tops of omnibuses. 


! 
breaking 


in a dozen prisons for 
heads and uttering revolutionary cries. 
But all with the honor of a political 
prisoner, all with the honesty of a sin- 
cere anarchist! Now for the first time 
I, who have at least had their respect, 
am treated as a footpad or a burglar! 
Money—pah! -I would not cross the 
Impasse Vertre to steal a _ million 
francs!” 

“Tt is foolish to shelter Brindamour,” 
said Chalmers. “He is not really an 


anarchist, but a vulgar crook, and he 
may bring trouble upon the house.” 
~I know—I know! 


He corrupts the 
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others. As I say, he is substituting, for 
the ideals I have so carefully implanted 
in their minds, the grossest of appe- 
tites! But when he is penniless or 
hunted, he will come back. What to 
do? My house has never been closed 
to the oppressed !” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Carefully stretching his wounded leg 
one morning, Chalmers observed with 
gratitude that the pain had almost dis- 
appeared. It occurred to him that the 
household of the Impasse Vertre might 
not prove quite so impotent on the re- 
appearance of Brindamour as Father 
Villot appeared to imagine. He was 
convinced that his only motive in de- 
siring the permanent expulsion of Brin- 
damour was one of. personal dislike. 
Nevertheless, it was at the moments 
when Loulotte had tripped about his 
room, nursing him through the help- 
lessness of tever, that the desire to in- 
flict corporal chastisement on the crook 
had seized strongly upon his mind; and 
latterly, when he had watched her prac- 
ticing airy dance steps in the yard, or 
dreaming in the evening at her window, 
her great eyes glamorous in the roman- 
tic twilight. 

At such moments, if Brindamour had 
felt that he would 


Chalmers 
not have waited for perfect convales- 


returned, 
cence before beating the polished scoun- 
drel into a sense of his own unworthi- 
ness. That he would be able to do this 
with equal ease and satisfaction when 
the time came, he never doubted. 
Meanwhile, he had resumed his long 
tramping of the crowded Parisian 
streets in search of employment. If 
he had entered the Impasse Vertre a 
destitute foreigner, he emerged very like 
a destitute Parisian. For the most part, 
owing to his obvious limp, the fact that 
he wore a scarf instead of a collar, 
and had prominent corns upon the 
knees and elbows of his faded suit, he 
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was not even received in the business 
offices. A commission house of Ger- 
man nationality offered him the post of 
volunteer clerk at two dollars a week, 
with the haziest prospects of promo- 
tion. But as he had no fond relatives 
in Germany to subsidize him, he was 
compelled to decline. 

At almost every point of contact with 
his new existence he was stung into an 
increasing exasperation that, if he had 
only known it, was the beginning of sal- 
vation. To begin with, on a sunny after- 
noon in the noisy Mont- 
martre, he was startled into attention 
by the reminiscent sound of an Amer- 
ican oath. It exploded from the large 
and voluble mouth of a gentleman who 
was superintending the erection of an 
electric sign. Half a dozen French 
workmen, in blue, baggy overalls, were 
hauling the immense thing into place 
with frantic grunts and hoppings. From 
time to time they turned puzzled faces 
to the American in the hope of com- 
prehending his instructions, 

The American also wore overalls and 
were 


l‘aubourg 


was bareheaded. His cheeks 
deeply lined, and his mouth so capacious 
that half of it bit permanently on a 


cigar stump, while the other half emitted 


verbal nitroglycerin. It was only at 

intervals that he condescended to speak 

an entire phrase in French 
“Doosemong, ye jackasses,” he said 


“Teery a@ gauche, Gaston, or God help 
you! Youse up there, stop jumping 
about like a damned catawampus and 
poussez that tackle forward un peu! 
Think you’re preaching a blasted ser- 
mon? Doosemong, ye dagos, or you'll 
have the”—classically qualified—“thing 
down! Teery, teery plus fort, ye slack- 
backed blatherskites! Oh+-——” 

The sign swung against the wall with 
a crash, narrowly missing a window. 
The American promptly turned his back 
on the gang and took several 
along the sidewalk toward a chest of 
tools. He placed a foot on the chest, 


paces 





* 
rested his elbow on his knee, and his 
chin on the palm of his hand. As he 
brooded in ominous silence, the traffic 
of the Faubourg appeared ‘to halt ex- 
pectantly. The gang, their grasp main- 
tained on the ropes, watched him in 
apprehension. At last he rejected the 
cigar stump with violence, and suddenly 
began to use all his mouth at once. 

It sounded magnificent to Chalmers, 
this display of verbal~pyrotechnics ; it 
recalled skyscrapers bathed in the clear 
American sunshine, the music of street- 
car gongs, the turnout of the New 
York fire brigade, battle practice by 
Uncle Sam’s warships off Cape Race 
at night—all the dear, variegated mem- 
ories of youtli. But it was not busi- 
ness. He approached this human ma- 
chine gun at the end of the first ripping 
discharge. 

“Shake, old man!” he said. “You’ve 
sweetened a poor exile’s existence more 
than you know.” 

A spasm of delighted surprise crossed 
the American’s muscular face. He 
wrung the proffered hand warmly. 

“They don’t understand their own” 
—biblically condemned—“language”’ he 
complained, with a State Street bat of 
the hand that dismissed the gang’ to 
await the wrath of Heaven. 

“Let me 
could have told 

Another ps 


the large, clean-shaven face. 


help,” begged Chalmers. “I 


them all that in I rench,” 


ol delight convulsed 


“Say, could you now? I don’t even 
know the French for son of: a——” 

Chalmers did know it, and for twenty 
minutes he remained to translate. The 
French for “Buck up, you son of a 
is, of course, “Will monsieur have the 
goodness to dispatch himself?” Thus 
faithfully, if unliterally interpreted, the 
American’s instructions sufftced to fix 
the huge and complicated sign with 





what he admitted to be record celerity. 
When it was over, he found a hat in 
the tool box, slapped the leader of the 
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gang affectionately on the back, and took 
Chalmers to a neighboring café bar. 

“Well, kiddo, you’ve about saved me 
my job,” he said. “I can parley their 
lingo all right till I get mad. But once 
I lose me temper, understand, I forget 
every word. Then they get excited and 
jabber, and I don’t get them either. 
Give it a name!” , 

And after ten minutes’ talk, Chalmers 
had a new pupil, and one, moreover, 
who was not inclined to criticize his 
professor’s personal appearance. It ap- 
peared that the electrician’s name was 
Maconochie, and that he had been hired 
out to the Paris firm to work a Chicago 
patent. He proposed to learn French 
comminatory swearing in two lessons a 
week until proficient, and he offered 
generous pay. 

“Fifty per is what I’m pulling down 
here, sonny. And expenses. I'd fix 
flash signs all over Hades for that 
money.” 

Fifty per! The phrase sounded in 
Chalmers’ ears all the way up the Butte 
to the house of Father Villot. This 
cheerful ruffan could, in his own 
hrase, “butt into” Paris and earn the 
alary of a French managing director 
withgut even a knowledge of the lan- 
Chalmers, speaking 


1 
I 
S 


while he, 


o11209e ° 
BUGSS » 


French like a'native and familiar with 
Pat for two years, was on th verge 
tion. The contrast seemed a 


refle tion on his manhood _ iddenly 


found his ears burning with shame. 

Again, on a subsequent evening, when 
he strolled through the Clichy quarter 
with Armand and Christophe, his self- 
respect received a rude shock. He had 
happened to voice a casual regret that 
he had no soap in his room. 

“I will have the pleasure to offer you 
some,” said Christophe promptly. And 


he walked on ahead, smiling back gen- 
erously at Chalmers’ protests. 

The Avenue de Clichy was crowded 
with working people returning to their 
The varied little stores, each 


homes. 


with its open stalls, or étalages, en- 
croaching on the sidewalk in front, were 
an interminable delight. Chalmers for- 
got his desire to dissuade Christophe 
from the immediate purchase of soap, 
owing to Armand’s sudden interest in 
some remarkably cheap cologne water. 
It was exhibited on the stall of a chem- 
ist, behind which a lynx-eyed young 
clerk With a glass stickpin was on guard. 

“A pint of it for two francs!” ex- 
claimed Chalmers. “In the States it 
costs the eyes out of your head.” 

“Here the work girls use it in their 
bath,” said Armand. “It is, of course, 
crude stuff.” 

He picked up a bottle and shook it, 
remarking how easily it frothed. The 
clerk approached them. 

“You desire something, messieurs?” 

“My friend,” said Armand. coolly, 
“wishes some cologne water of a 
slightly better quality.” 

“Ah, that is only to be had inside 
the store.” The clerk turned away 
quickly and approached the other end 
of his stall. Chalmers had a sudden 
glimpse of Christophe elbowing his way 
out of the crowd. 

“Let us catch up that foolish fellow 
before he insists on buying me soap,” 
he suggested to Armand. The philos- 
and they crossed the 
the genial anar- 
at the 
stared 
Chris- 


opher assented, 


street in the wake of 
them, the clerk 
appeared flustered, and 
around him, scratching his head. 


chist Behind 
stall 


.tophe walked briskly, as if he had com- 


pletely forgotten his companions. When 
at last they overtook him in the Rue 
Biot, a quiet side street, he produced 
three packets of scented toilet soap and 
distributed them. 

“It was too good of you to spend 
your money because I happened to be 
without soap,” said Chalmers gratefully. 

“One must have soap,” replied Chris- 
tophe. “Besides, it has cost nothing.” 

Chalmers stared. The tablet in his 
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pocket was covered with an elaborate 
floral wrapper. 

“The cologne water was equally a 
bargain,” added Armand. He pulled 
back his coat, showing the gilded cork 
of a pint bottle protruding from a deep 
inside packet, 

“You see,” he said, “there is the 
beautiful Loulotte who must not be for- 
gotten.” 

The two anarchists laughed gleefully 
at his astonishment. When the first 
surprise had passed, Chalmers was con- 
strained to laugh also, but his heart 
churned in ignominy. 

The same evening, limping home after 
giving a long and successful lesson to 
Maconochie at the café bar, Chalmers 
found to his disgust that some altera- 
tion had been made in the system of 
collecting the poubelies, or ash cans. It 
was not yet midnight, but boxes of 
refuse were exposed every few feet 
along the narrow sidewalks. Here and 
there they had been overturned on the 
pavement, and strange-looking creatures 
were grubbing in the indescribable rub- 
bish for squalid treasure. They were 
aided by guttering candles stuck in bat- 
tered lamps, and they squatted in shape- 
less heaps as they worked amid their 
repulsive olla-podrida. 

All that he had heard of the 
titution and misery of the chiffoniers 


des- 
of Paris rose in Chalmers’ memory. As 
he stepped off the sidewalk to avoid 
treading on one of them, the creature 
hurriedly grasped its sack with a red, 
clawlike hand, and turned a bleared, 
pitiful face up to him. By the light 
of the smoking lamp it was impossible 
to guess whether it was man or woman. 
Indeed, the clothing was a mass of rags 
that would have suited either equally 
ill. And the face upturned in fear of 
him was no longer the face of a human 
being in the image of God. 

Chalmers shuddered and hurried on. 
This, then, was what Paris did to the 
man who could not make good! 





On the following evening he sat with 
Loulotte at her window, watching the 
stars appear above the courtyard, and 
discussing the future, in which both of 
them were young enough to cherish 
an unshakable belief. As night fell, the 
memory of this encounter returned to 
him with a shudder. 

“Yes, it is navrant, that!’ said the 
girl. “It gives me a sickness in the 
heart to see them, the miserable ones. 
But we shall not see them much longer. 
Messieurs the municipal councilors 
have had their noses offended while 
escorting mesdames their wives from 
the theater. They do not think evening 
clothes and silk stockings look well in 
the light of those little lanterns, so the 
hour of collection is to be put back 
again to the early morning.” 

It seemed to Chalmers that he had 
worn a white plastron and pearl studs 
only. in some previous existence. But 
he felt that even his own humble degree 
of comfort had mocked the misery of 
these creatures. 

“Now they will only be seen at four 
o’clock in the morning,” went on Lou- 
lotte. “That is the hour when all the 
rich noceurs of the world are leaving 
the cabarets for their automobiles. But 
they will not feel such a contrast, for 
they are themselves merely grubbers 
among garbage.”’ 
was with the almost 
Pari- 


Familiar as he 


eerie intelligence of the young 
sian, Chalmers was a little startled by 


the premature bitterness and disillusion- 
ment in her tone. 

“How do you know that, little cynic ?” 
he demanded. 

“Me! But, mon ami, I knew all the 
wickedness of Montmartre when I was 
fourteen. Moreover, I am now sixteen, 
and I have not danced at the. Black 
Beetle Café six months for nothing.” 

For a time Chalmers enveloped htm- 
self in gloomy reflection, watching with 
ugly thoughts the réd glow of Paris 
on the sky above the courtyard. Lou- 




















lotte, her chin in her hand, hummed 
lightly to herself. Stealing a glance at 
her, he saw that her soul still soared 
unseared above the flame of desire 
which is Montmartre. 

“Beautiful night!’ said Loulotte. 
“Every day I see the sun set, before 
[ go to the Black Beetle to dance. And 
every morning when I come home, I 
see it rise. But I think the night in 
Paris is more beautiful than the day. 
At night even a chiffonier may come 
out and live.” 


CHAPTER IX. 


The disintegrating effect of individu- 
alism was not long in exhibiting itself 
among the members of Group Forty- 
five of the Impasse Vertre. One even- 
ing Bébert received a letter from Brin- 
damour, who was at Nancy. The crook 
intimated that he had devised an ex- 
ceptionally promising combine, and 
offered Bébert a share in it. In spite 
of the protests of Father Villot and 
Armand, Bébert departed that same 
night. 

“Your revolution is too long in arriv- 
ing,” he said before he left. 

His bulldog jaws were set decisively, 
and already, in his smart clothes and 
white linen, he looked little enough like 
a member of the group. In spite of 
protests, Armand and 


their righteous 


Christophe watched him out of the im- 
passe with envy on their faces. 

But Bébert was not the only member 
of the household to hear from Brin- 
damour to disconcerting effect. Seek- 
ing out Loulotte to discuss the matter 
with her, Chalmers found her at her 
window sunk in deep and melancholy 
reflection. She proved to be smarting 
under some acidulated criticism of 
Marie-des-Anges. 

“Tt is all because I do not bring her 
as much money as I| used to earn,” 
said the girl. “Money is all that she 
will consider. Of course, when the cli- 
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ents of the Black Beetle find out that 
I am honest, naturally they will waste 
no money on me. There are other girls 
who will be nice to them. The patron 
has told me that if I do not earn more 
commission, I must leave.” 

“Commission!” queried Chalmers in 
his innocence. “I imagined you had a 
salary.” 

“Tt is not the salary that keeps the 
house going, I assure you,” laughed the 
girl. “It is the commission on the cham- 
pagne, and the presents from the for- 
eigners who come to the Black Beetle, 
thinking that they are seeing Paris. And 
some weeks, you know, Father Villot’s 
paper does not make any profit, so that 
is important.” 

“Good Lord!” ejaculated Chalmers. 
The realization that it was the pretti- 
ness of Loulotte that maintained the 
household in the Impasse Vertre robbed 
him of speech for a time. 

“T have had enough of it! As long 
as I could earn a living without resort- 
ing to des saloperies like the others, it 
was well enough. But it is finished 
now, for Brindamour is coming back 
to take me away.” 

Chalmers started as if he had been 
stabbed. 

“But it is unthinkable, that!” he ex- 
claimed. 


“What do you want me to say? To 
have one amt, that is not wicked, if 
you love each other. That is every 
one’s right. And it is as he says—when 
he wants anything, he takes it. He 


would shoot me if I refused 

“He dare not! He would be caught 
and punished for it.” 

“Bah! He would say that I had 
trifled with him, that I had deceived 
him. It would be a crime passionel, 
with a moving speech by his advocate 
and half the jury in tears. If he were 
not acquitted, he would get a couple 
of years in Guiana. What is there in 
that? He was sent there once, and 
escaped in six months,” 
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Chalmers stammered weakly, vainly 
seeking a cogent argument. 

“But Brindamour is a crook, a cow- 
ardly thief! Chérie, you would never 
be happy with a man like that. You 
don’t even love him.” 

“I can if I care to try. Sometimes 
I am sure that I love him. He is big 
and brave and fierce, and everybody in 
Montmartre is afraid of him because 
they know he sticks at nothing. Also, 
he is fond of me, or he would not 
threaten to shoot me if I love any one 
else.” 

“He has dared to do that?” 

“Most definitely. But for Brinda- 


mour, therefore, St. Catherine would 
have me, or the cemetery of Mont- 
martre.” 

Chalmers reflected for a space on this 
idea, but failed entirely to imagine the 
vivid young creature as an old maid. 
Suddenly he became wildly and un- 


reasonably angry. 

“Listen, la gosse!” he said. “Do you 
seriously contemplate going away with 
this blackguard ?” 

“But again what do you wish, mon 
ami? I have already promised him that 
I will go when he is ready. He has 
written to me that the new combine 
promises well. When it has succeeded, 
he will be back by the first train.” 

“You shall not do it!’ cried Chal- 
mers. “I will wring his neck first!” 

“That, mon cher, would be a difficult 
matter. He carries a gun, and every 
day he goes to the gymnasium to prac- 
tice la bore. He does not drink, he 
does not smoke, he runs for miles on 
the fortifications to cultivate his phy- 
sique. No one in Montmartre will fight 
Brindamour.” 

All evening Chalmers wandered 
through the streets burning with im- 
potent shame. He was unfamiliar with 
the strangely nonmoral character of the 
feminine mind, the quality that enables 
women, finding themselves in a world 


where children starve and souls are sold, 
to regard the mere filching of pocket- 
books as a comparative trifle. It was 
incomprehensible to him that any girl 
could calmly contemplate sharing the 
risks of a professional thief, since he 
had never realized how sheerly adven- 
turous the lives of most women are. 

But he could not deny a certain fas- 
cinating quality in the strongly marked 
personality of Brindamour. As he re- 
called the conversation with Loulotte, 
he remembered a curious light that had 
come into the girl’s eyes for a moment. 
The picture of her, pondering in the 
twilight at her window, remained indel- 
ibly in his mind—her lips, gently parted, 
like a red stain in her pale face, her 
strong chin curving out from her pretty 
neck to rest thoughtfully in the palm of 
her hand. He had been accustomed to 
regard girls of sixteen as children. It 
occurred to him suddenly that Loulotte 
was a woman, under the first resistless 
sway of passion that seeks an object. 

It was in vain that he sought sleep 
that night. For long hours he tossed 
and turned on his cot in thc tiny man- 
sard room, still revolving the problem. 
And then, suddenly, it seemed as if 
some long dormant portion of his brain 
awoke to life and actual movement. 
The thing happened with a sense of 
physical change, and he knew instinc- 
tively that he had undergone in some 
way a serious development ; that he was 
no longer the same man that he had 
been a moment before; that in a very 
real sense he would never again be the 
same man. The knowledge so impressed 
him that he arose and lit a candle, pac- 
ing his room in the dim light amid flick- 
ering shadows. 

“It’s I that’s wrong!” he told him- 
self. “I’m the one who ought to have 
fixed this thing long ago, wound or 
no wound! I’ve been behaving like a 
hobo, and I’m not a hobo. Why, my 
education cost more money than these 
people have ever seen! It’s wasted if 
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it hasn’t made a gentleman of me, strong 
and honest and courageous. How could 
I face the fellows at home if they knew, 
as thank God they don’t! Why, there’s 
nothing can stop me if I start in to 
handle this thing. And I’m going to 
handle it, Monsieur Brindamour—yes, 
sir, by God, I am!” 

And for a long time he sat upon the 
edge of his cot wakefully, wishing for 
the morrow that he might begin. 

He walked round the Villot residence 
next morning, secretly enjoying this new 
sense of power. Loulotte, although she 
worked from midnight until five in the 
morning at the Black Beetle Café, was 
up long befcre midday, industriously 
sewing at her window. She caroled a 
song to herself in the sunlight, with that 
strange ability to live entirely in the 
moment that is, in its highest degree, 
the exclusive possession of the Parisian. 

In the kitchen Marie-des-Anges went 
about the preparation of déjeuner in an 
atmosphere of settled gloom, thickened 
daily by the imminent return of a period 
of short commons. The injustice that 
expects a woman to produce meals_with- 
out money, demanding dinner when 
there is no dinner, had long penetrated 
her soul; and in common with many 
women who have suffered much, she 
ran to meet her troubles as the devotee 
hurls himself beneath the Juggernaut 
car, 

\s for Father Villot, h 
premely happy in his deep c 


window, inditing—the word means more 


was Su- 


C 
hair by the 


than just writing—a leading article for 
his journal, full of the red fire of glar- 
ing faith. His lank gray locks fell upon 
his humped, bovine shoulders, his piti- 
ful, twisted limbs stretched out discrep- 
antly under the small table on which he 
wrote, and as he pulled at his beard 
and sought inspiration, there was a light 
in his eyes as of a child who day- 
dreams. 

Christophe was lounging in the yard, 
from time to time exchanging blague 


with Loulotte above and laughing gayly. 
Armand, as usual, was deep in a book 
on sociology. Chalmers surveyed the 
strange household with affectionate con- 
tempt. 

“I’m going to hand you all the jolt 
of your lives, my friends!” he muttered 
under his breath, 

At noon he swung out of the house 
with a gayety that transformed his limp 
into a lilt, arriving at the gates of a 
factory just outside the Porte St. Ouen 
as the workmen were leaving. After a 
few moments of suspense, he discov- 
ered with amusement how easily the 
large, clean-shaven features of Macono- 
chie could be distinguished among the 
crowd of French faces, decorated with 
every conceivable combination of mus- 
tache, whisker, and beard. The Chica- 
goan advanced to meet him with a glad 
oath. 

“I’ve come to ask you to help me 
out of a fix,” said Chalmers, when they 
were tabled in a neighboring café. “I’ve 
been in a considerable fix for some time, 
but I’ve been too much of a blamed 
fool to see what was holding me down.” 

“Sonny, I been wondering,” inter- 
rupted Maconochie, “why you was on 
the bum. A well-educated fellow like 
you! But I says to myself, ‘This guy 
don’t hand me no hard-luck talk, and 
it isn’t for me to interfere with a free- 
\merican citizen. Maybe he wants 
to hide himself, or perhaps he just nat- 
urally 1 But,’ I 
says, ‘if he wants any help while I’m 
around, just let him show me a 
chance.’ ’ 

“You’re a good fellow, Mac. Well, 
this is where you get the chance. I’ve 
got a whole lot of things up to me, and 
the only reason I can’t tackle them is 
that I can’t earn a living. Not even a 
little one.” 

“Tt ain’t your fault, 
been raised too soft.” 

“Yes, but I’m strong as an ox, and 
I’m not entirely a fool, and this limp 


born 


prefers to live fierce. 


I’ll bet. You 
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isn’t going to last much longer. Now, 
I need a gun the worst way, and I 
haven’t a red to buy one with.” 

“Oh, but that’s easy as eating pie,” 
grinned Maconochie, reaching with alac- 
rity into his overalls. 

“Cut it out, old man. 
ing for money.” 

“Maybe not, but what about this little 
beaut ?” 

The Chicagoan lugged a huge, flat 
automatic pistol out of his pocket and 
laid it lovingly on the table, where it 
gleamed blue and wicked in the sun- 
shine. 

“I’m not a toter, leastways not at 
home. But when you’re in a dago coun- 
try, I find that a ten-shot in your clothes 
gives a mighty comfortable feeling. It’s 
yours, bo, for as long as you need it.” 

Chalmers pocketed the weapon with 
suitable expressions. 

“That’s only a minor problem,” he 
proceeded. “The great thing is to get 
work. I heard you say something last 
time about engaging men—laborers in 
your business. If I don’t get a job this 
week, I’m going to be pushed right off 
the earth, with something on my soul 
that I shouldn’t care to show in heaven. 
Say, what’s the matter with me as a 
laborer?” 

Maconochie looked at him in aston- 
ishment. 

“What is the matter, anyway?” per- 
sisted Chalmers. ‘You know your fel- 
lows like me, and I can talk to them 
like one of their brothers. Who's got 
any kick if you take me on instead of a 
Frenchman ?” 

“But, sonny, your paws is white. 
You never did any work in your natu- 
ral life.” 

“And if I tell you that I’ve just found 
out that that’s what’s the trouble with 
me, the trouble that all the other trou- 
bles come from? I've tried to keep my 
shirt cuffs clean. Now I don’t care what 
else goes dirty so long as my conscience 
isn’t.” 


I’m not ask- 


Maconochie considered him dubi- 
ously. 

“It’s thirty-eight francs a week,” he 
said. 

“T’'ll take it, and gladly. And I don’t 
mind telling you that you'll find me 
useful to have around.” 

Maconochie struck the table, 
swore. 

“Done! If I’d known you’d taken 
a job, I’d maybe have saved me a strike 
last week. A bunch laid up a foreman 
and walked out, and I couldn’t tell even 
what the trouble was. Kiddo, you can 
start when you like.” 

“Then I'll go back to the works with 
you now,” answered Chalmers, forget- 
ting that he had not lunched. 

He did so, not only on that day, but 
daily thereafter. And he soon found 
out what many have found before him 
—that the technicalities of most trades 
include nothing that an ordinarily in- 
dustrious man of education cannot learn 
in a few weeks; and that, in conse- 
quence, the long years of ill-paid ap- 
prenticeship too often exacted of the 
rising generation approximate to a sys- 
tematic robbery. 

On the following Saturday, with fin- 
gers cracked and blackened and the in- 
delible stains of toil on his hands and 
clothes, he went with Maconochie to the 
préfecture and took out papers entitling 
him to live and Paris, On 
returning to the works he paid a sub- 
scription to the syndicate of the labor- 
ers, was invested with a sash and a 
cocked hat made of red paper at the 
café where he had interviewed Macon- 
ochie, and finally soundly embraced by 
an indefinite number of joyous and 
whiskered colleagues. It did not de- 
tract from his pride and satisfaction 
that the embraces carried more than a 
suspicion of the flavor of garlic. 

He went home that night with the 
feeling of a free man among men, jin- 
gling his wages in his pocket and ad- 
miring his hands in the light from the 


and 


work ‘in 
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stores. During the evening, he con- 
ferred long and earnestly with Father 
V illot. 

And on the 
turned. 


morrow Brindamour Te- 


CHAPTER X. 

The little household was gathered at 
the supper table in the kitchen when 
the crook appeared. He was accompa- 
nied by Bébert, who had opened the 
door very quietly with his latchkey, so 
that they appeared before the supper 
party with the effect of a surprise visit. 

Even Father Villot struggled to his 
feet to greet them. Brindamour was as 
gay and dashing as ever, but Bébert was 
haggard, and both appeared to have 
gone without sleep. 

“We are famishing!” cried Brinda- 
mour, and room was made for them 
at the table. It became immediately ap- 
parent that they had gone without food 
They ate ravenously, and both 
were too occupied by this exercise to 
talk for some time. Beébert’s bulldog 
features were unusually pale, and he 
had a new trick of knitting his brows 
and looking at people swiftly out of 
the corners of his eyes. Once, when 
Marie-des-Anges dropped a tray, he 
i convulsion of 


also. 


leaped to his feet in a 
nervous dread, with the gasp of 


old water unexne 
I \ { I Lier 


already quite 


fancied security of 


again in the 


impasse, 


“They are always like that after the 


leaned back and laughed. 


“T myself took 
fright at shadows. One must have 
good nerves to be an_ individualist. 
When he has slept, he will be merry 
thrush. Failure in our kind of 
enterprise, my comrades, is not half 
so racking to the mind as is success.” 

“The succeeded ? 
Christophe pricked up his ears. “I had 
You had so little 


first coup,” he said. 


as a 


=s 


combine has 


been afraid to ask. 


the air of men who have been success- 
ful.” ; 

“Yes, it is amusing. I saw the same 
doubt in the faces of all of you. Well, 
we have got ten thousand frances, and 
we are going to Switzerland in a few 
days, to play roulette and imagine an- 
other promising coup.” 

Christophe gasped. 

“It was perfectly simple,” went on 
Brindamour, with the deprecatory pride 
of the expert. “I discovered a man in 
Nancy who regularly deposited money 
in a bank on behalf of some business. 
I opened a small account there myself 
with the money of the vile Boche, and 
by visiting the place daily to make small 
transactions, I saw that this man de- 
posited the largest sums at a certain 
time on Fridays. On the following Fri- 
day, when he presented himself with 
his notes all carefully pinned to a de- 
posit slip, I was there at the counter. 
Bébert entered after him, and asked 
for directions to an address written on 
a letter that he had prepared. The man 
turned away from the counter for a 
moment to indicate the route, leaving his 
notes just under the wire grille. I was 
at his elbow, with a certain small appa- 
ratus. When he had finished bowing 
to Bébert, the gone. He 
thought the cashier had taken them to 


notes were 
for it was some moments be- 
1g! ol asking % 

yw do you that?” Ar- 
“Surely you did not 


thous 
“But he know 
mand demanded. 
stay in the bank?” 
“What do you wish? Do you think 
I would be so foolish as to run, I who 
had been all the time at his very elbow? 
No, I continued to do sums in my de- 
posit book. When he raised the alarm, 
I even offered myself to be searched, 
but the bank officials certified that I 
vas a customer of the bank, who should 
not be subjected to such an indignity.” 
“And you had the notes in your 
pocket all the time!” laughed Chris- 
tophe. 
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“Penses-vous? Ten seconds after 
they had come into my possession they 
had changed hands twice, and were in 
a cab on the way to the railway station, 
making connection with a train to Lille. 
Such a combine requires at least four 
operators, and two of my friends were 
assisting us. They are good boys. I 
hope you will soon meet them.” 

“It is magnificent!” exclaimed Chris- 
tophe. * 

Chalmers was exasperated beyond all 
patience. 

“It is infamous!” he rapped out. 

The remark had the effect of a bomb. 
They stared at him in silence. 

“It is dirty work, and there can be 
only one possible end to it,’ he went 
on. “Bébert is a fool to take any of 
that money. It’s time somebody told 
the truth about this nonsense. Money 
gained that way can be no good to any 
of us.” 

“And yet you yourself will be glad 
enough to live upon some of it,” 
Brindamour. 

“That is precisely what I refuse to 
do.” 

Brindamour stared incredulously. 

“IT have joined Group Forty-five, 
moreover,” said Chalmers, rising and 
gripping the back of his chair with both 
hands as a _ precautionary measure. 
“It is my duty to inform you that, like 
the rest of the group, I am a convinced 
communist. I shall also supply any 
money that is needed by the household, 
as I have informed Father Villot. 
Neither he nor any of us will have 
anything more to do with your indi- 
vidualism. To-night you are at liberty 
to take refuge here, if you choose. But 
to-morrow, if you are still here, I warn 
you that there are matters outstanding 
between us that I shall be anxious to 
discuss.” 

He paused, waiting for the wrathful 
explosion he had confidently expected. 
But nothing of the sort arrived. Brin- 
damour and Bébert grinned at each 


sneered _ 


other instead, in a simulation of bewil- 
dered amusement. 

“He is working for a living!” ejac- 
ulated the former, and together they 
broke into loud cachinnation. 

“And you, Father Villot?” said Brin- 
damour, when the quaintness of the idea 
would allow him to speak. ‘Has mon- 
sieur the new comrade correctly inter- 
preted your sentiments?” 

“Alas, yes!” murmured Father Vil- 
lot, shifting uncomfortably. “Yours is 
a creed essentially unscientific. In ad- 
dition I have received, during your ab- 
sence, a warning from the police. It 
will be safer that you should stay here 
no longer. Beébert, of course, may re- 
turn to the fold—but communists we 
are, and communists we must remain.” 

“That means,” added Chalmers, “that 
you will have the goodness to relieve 
us of your company to-morrow.” 

“By what right do you say that?” 
demanded Brindamour, and there was 
a sudden ugly light in his eyes, those 
bad little eyes of his that seemed ta, 
be more hatefully close-set than ever. 

“By the right that enabled you to 
rob that poor commis at Nancy. In 
dealing with individualists, one must 
act according to their principles.” 

Armand laughed a little weakly at 
this idea. Bébert, his heavy jaw 
stretched in an obviously simulated 
yawn, got up and began to pace thought- 
fully to and fro on the tiled floor, his 
hands thrust deep in his pockets. 
Watching with every nerve at full ten- 
sion, Chalmers saw him exchange a 
sidelong glance with Brindamour. 
There was a suggestion, too, in his 
humped shoulders, of an animal that 
prepares to spring.. There was a stealthy 
movement of Brindamour’s hands be- 
neath the tablecloth. 

The silence was intense. In a dark 
corner of the little kitchen Chalmers 
saw Loulotte bent forward, her eyes 
big with apprehension. The thought of 
her braced him like a drink. For an- 
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other second he gripped the back of his 
chair. The next his right hand flashed 
upward and out. 

“Haut les mains!” he cried, and Brin- 
damour found himself staring down the 
barrel of Maconochie’s giant automatic. 
“Put up your hands, and put them up 
empty, or you'll get them ripped off!” 

Brindamour, smiling a supercilious 
smile, brought his hands from beneath 
the table. 

“Now stand up!” As the crook com- 
plied, a pistol clattered from his knees 
to the floor. 

“I thought as much, you skunk!” said 
Chalmers hotly. “You, Beébert, keep 
your hands up, too! As if I didn’t 
know you weren’t to be trusted!” 

He was vastly enjoying himself, but 
he kept an eye very carefully on Brin- 
damour while he tapped Beébert’s 
pockets and lugged from one of them 
a cheap revolver. Maconochie’s gun 
was one of particularly wicked aspect, 
and of a caliber larger than any that 
the Frenchmen had seen. From the 
moment he had produced it, he knew 
that he had Bébert cowed. 

Brindamour, however, was a more 
dangerous type of animal to handle. 
Chalmers walked up to him and pushed 
the muzzle into his ear. 

“Get out into the yard, and get 
quick!” he said. “Since you won’t wait, 


you can settle accounts right now.” 


into the 
At every 


He followed Brindamour 
yard in a state of savage joy. 
meeting with the crook, Chalmers had 
felt his dearest conventions excruciat- 
ingly rasped by the fellow’s gay inso- 
lence, and the final cynical relation of 
the robbery at Nancy had made him feel 
that the most desirable thing in life 
would be the sensation of battering 
Brindamour’s pale face into a suitable 
pulp. He jammed Maconochie’s gun 
into his pocket, tore off his coat, and 
flung it recklessly into a corner of the 
yard. Armand thoughtfully went and 
squatted upon it. Father Villot stumped 


up and down on his crutches in impo- 
tent distress. 

“My children!” he pleaded. From 
the darkness Marie-des-Anges giggled 
foolishly. 

“You wish to box ?” said Brindamour, 
with unruffled courtesy. “I am quite 
at your disposition.” 

He folded his silk-lined coat carefully 
before passing it to Armand. - As they 
faced each other, Loulotte suddenly 
sprang between them, her eyes snapping 
wrath at Chalmers. 

“You shall not!” she cried. “Voyons, 
it is not reasonable!” 

He seized her with one careless hand 
by her slim shoulder and flung her over 
to Christophe. 

“Out of the way, la méme,” he said. 
“This is none of your business.” . 

He had just time to erect his guard 
before Brindamour came at him with all 
the élan of the French boxer. To his 
surprise, Chalmers found that his oppo- 
nent finished the rush well inside his 
guard. His elbows protected his body, 
his head was well over Chalmers’ shoul- 
der. There was no possibility of hitting 
him in any important spot. It was clear 
that he had learned infighting, and had 
learned it well. Before they broke 
away, he got in a neat uppercut that 
jolted Chalmers unpleasantly. 

“Hitting in clinches, eh!” thought the 
American. “Well, I can show him 
something about that!” 

Again Brindamour leaped into the 
clinch, but this time Chalmers was ready 
for him, and burst into his guard. With 
all his strength, he delivered a half-arm 
jolt that traveled no more than a few 
inches, but drew a deep gasp from his 
opponent. 

“Assassin!” he heard Loulotte cry as 
she struggled to escape from Chris- 
tophe. The idea traversed his mind that 
he was incurring her undying hatred, 
but it was too late to avoid that. As 
Brindamour fell back, Chalmers caught 
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him again with a teasing left on the 
mouth. 

“Sapristi!” exclaimed Brindamour, 
with a sudden change of manner. With 
a lightning dart aside, he reached the 
window of the outhouse; and when he 
faced Chalmers again in the light of the 
kitchen window, he held upraised and 
gleaming in his hand a heavy ink roller 
that was used on the printing press. 

“Look out for yourself!” he threat- 
ened. “If you don’t, I will break your 
face!” 

Chalmers halted, poised on his toes, 
blazing with baffled anger. 

“You a fighter, you cheap dip!” he 
blurted. “When you see a whipping 


coming, you must pull a skunk trick 
Drop it, or I'll choke you 


like that! 
with it!” 

“I am in a position of manifest in- 
feriority,” said Brindamour, shaking the 
roller menacingly. “Why should I 
fight to be whipped? You are not log- 
ical.” 

“Dirty fighting isn’t logic. Down 
with it, I tell you, or I’ll make you eat 
it!” 

“That is for you to do. 
that I will use it.” 

“T’'ll take a chance with a coward 
any day,” .said Chalmers, and sprang 
at him, thrilling deliciously as his 
knuckles smashed once more on Brin- 
damour’s swelling mouth. At the same 
moment the shining roller descended 
with a soft thud. It was covered with 
a composition of glue, which spared 
Chalmers a broken head. But its steel 
core was heavy enough to send him 
down and out like a log. 

When he recovered, he was in the 
kitchen, and some one was holding his 
head. He realized with wonder that 
it was Loulotte. 

“Where is he?” 

“He has gone. 
here who says 
watched.” 

She gave Chalmers a glass of water, 


I have said 


demanded Chalmers. 
A comrade has been 
that the house is 


and when he had risen to his feet and 
regained to some extent his scattered 
senses, she took it from him and 
whisked away upstairs, her face white 
and strained in the glow of the benzine 
lamp. The figures of the others grad- 
ually became clearer—Marie-des-Anges, 
with the queer squint and the lopsided 
smile that had lately become fixed; 
Father Villot, swaying on his crutches 
in agony of spirit; Christophe, nerv- 
ously twisting his little mustache. 
Chalmers became aware that Armand 
was holding out his coat. 

“The pistolet is in the pocket,” he 
said. “I have returned their weapons 
to Brindamour and Bébert.” 

“What! Has Débert gone also?” 

“He has declared definitely for in- 
dividualism.” 

Chalmers put on his coat with a huge 
shake of the shoulders. 

“So much the better. The police will 
now, perhaps, let us.alone.” 

Silence fell upon them, the awkward 
silence of people who are wondering 
what is to happen. 

“Brindamour said he would return 
to settle your affair when he got time,” 
observed Christophe at last. “It would 
be well to be on your guard. I think 
he would have done so to-night but for 
Loulotte, who tore herself away from 
me and flew at him like a wild cat.” 

The name of Loulotte recalled Chal- 
mers to his senses. 

“I’m taking no more chances with 
srindamour,” he said, and turned away 
toward the staircase. In her room on 
the second floor he found Loulotte 
stretched on the bed, her face buried 
in her arms. He laid a hand on her 
shoulder. 

“Little one,” he whispered, “Brinda- 
mour is not worth a regret. Now that 
you have seen what he is underneath, 
you must forget him as quickly as pos- 
sible.” 

“Go away,” said Loulotte angrily. 

A woman does not easily forgive any 
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one who reveals the feet of clay on 
her idol. If Chalmers had been in love 
with her, he would probably have 
obeyed. As it was, he took a chair by 
the window. His head was swimming, 
but he had the satisfaction of having 
carried through his program with en- 
tire success so far, if not in the precise 
way he had intended; and he did not 
shrink from the remaining part of it. 

“T have made up my mind -that he 
shall not have you,” he said definitely. 
“What is more, he shall not even see 
you again.” 

He made the announcement quietly, 
as one who was entirely master of the 
situation. Loulotte rose and faced him 
with blazing eyes. 

“You cannot prevent it!” she retorted 
defiantly. 

“Not if you go to the Black Beetle 
to-night,” replied Chalmers in the same 
tone. Loulotte stared at him, both 


hands pushing back the tangled curls 


from her forehead. 
shall not let you go any more, 
added. 

The girl sprang to her feet, her nos- 
trils dilated with sudden flaming pas- 
sion. 

“You to say what I will do? 
tu, mon ami!’ 

And with a click of her silver heels, 
she crossed to the rack on the wall and 
seized her cloak. But swiftly as she 
moved, she found Chalmers at the door 
when she turned to go out. 

“T have told you that you shall not 
go,” he said. “It’s a vile méticr, and 
you are not happy in it. If you don’t 
give me a promise, I shall stay at the 
door all night.” 

Suddenly the girl rushed at him, beat- 
ing him with her slim hands and striv- 
ing vainly to thrust him aside. In a 
flash he seized her by the arms, forcing 
her gently backward into the room. 
Then with one hand he held both her 
wrists, shutting and locking the door 
with the other. 


“That is why I 
” he 


Pense- 


“Laisse! Let me go!” the girl re- 
peated in a kind of shuddering whisper. 
She dragged him slowly about the room 
in her struggles, occasionally wrenching 
a hand free with a nervous strength that 
astonished him. But gradually her steps 
began to falter as she tired, and at 
length he infolded her in his arms and 
held her there strongly and tenderly, 
as a naturalist might hold a fluttering 
bird. Her struggles grew weaker, her 
protests sank to an occasional gasp for 
breath. A moment more, and the slen- 
der frame grew limp in his arms. Lou- 
lotte’s head fell on his shoulder, and 
she wept without restraint, like a peni- 
tent child. 

“Mon ami,’ -she murmured, “I will 
do as you say.” 

“Of course you will,” replied Chal- 
mers relentlessly. 

He let her sink upon the bed, and 
patted her heaving shoulder soothingly. 

“As long as you remember to do 
that,” he said, “we shall be good 
friends.” 


CHAPTER XI. 


There was little indication, in the two 
months immediately following the fight 
in the courtyard, of the imminent disso- 
lution of the house of Father Villot. 
It was a period of intense calm, based 
in the first place upon regularity of sup- 
plies. Money was a thing that Chal- 
mers still judged only by the need of it. 
The few odd louis of his salary meant 
nothing to him, and he handed them 
over freely to Marie-des-Anges in the 
hope of softening the asperity of her 
manner toward Loulotte and the rest 
of the household. He continued to work 
hard at the Porte St. Ouen for the same 
reasons that had caused him to seek the 
employment; in the main, because he 
had assumed an attitude that he could 
not have maintained without money. 
Also, he was interested in his new citi- 
zenship, and recollected vividly the ig- 
nominy of idleness. 
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Marie called him into her tiny cuisine 
one morning and showed him with mel- 
ancholy pride the changes she had ef- 
fected there. Rows of neat enameled 
tins of graduated sizes stood on the 
shelves; polished pans, also graduated, 
hung on the wall; the boards were 
scrubbed as white as wool. 

“Ah, with how little one may have 
a ménage to be unashamed of!” said 
Marie. “But, monsieur, the fight when 
there is not enough! Men know noth- 
ing of that. Half my life I have strug- 
gled to keep house on less than is net- 
essary. I have been expected to pro- 
duce coffee from the water tap and 
biftek from the air. Monsieur Villot 
does not care about these things. He 
says it is a part of the social injustice. 
But what has a woman to do with so- 
cial injustice, I ask myself a little, when 
there is nothing in the pantry?” 

Chalmers murmured sympathy, and 
Marie-des-Anges became confidential. 

“And then, monsieur, what is a man 
for,” she proceeded, dropping her voice, 
“if it is not to work and provide for 
the household? Just as a woman is 
to cook and clean and nurse! I mock 
myself of their revolution! Many a 
time I have said that I would leave 
Father Villot. But figure to yourself, 
I am growing old and ugly, and now it 
is too late. Ah, there was a day, I 
assure you, when there were few 
smarter girls in the Faubourg Mont- 
martre than Marie la Bath’. They called 
me that once, and bath’ I was, round 
and supple and gayly smiling—I would 
sing to myself as I walked the faubourg. 
But what do you wish? One is not 
always pretty, as I tell the little Lou- 
lotte. Though it is true she is hand- 
some, which is a thing more lasting 
than prettiness.” 

“She is good also,”’ said Chalmers, 
out of his stark American morality, “and 
that is better than both.” 

“But of what use is it to be good, 
when one is alone in the world, without 


friends or dot? Monsieur Villot had 
friends, long ago, but they have for- 
gotten him. He is so tiresome, with 
his opinions!’ And what do they gain 
him but the sympathy of idle men who 
wish to live upon his simplicity? Even 
now, monsieur, they whisper against you 
in the group, because you work and 
keep Loulotte from the cabaret.” 

“How is that?” exclaimed Chalmers. 
“They object to me because I work, 
and yet it annoys them that Loulotte 
should be idle? I do not follow that 
reasoning.” 

“Loulotte and I are women, voyons! 
It does not matter that we should work, 
if those others may lounge in the yard 
and discuss their opinions. But let 
them keep their opinions to themselves 
this time. As I tell them, they will 
finish by irritating me.” 

She shook her head in a palsied 
fashion, and her fixed, one-sided smile 
looked suddenly terrible. 

By midday, however, he had forgot- 
ten the matter in the excitement of un- 
expected promotion. A foreman named 
Lapeyre had died suddenly on his job, 
and Chalmers was asked to take the 
position. In gratitude that evening he 
sought out the man’s widow, with the 
idea of ascertaining her financial situa- 


tion. It appeared to his unbusinesslike 


mind that he would 


were assured tha 
not in want. 

He found her a bright and cozy 
little apartment south of the Luxem- 
bourg Gardens. The Widow Lapeyre 
was a snappy, black-eyed, and extremely 
acute little woman, who divined the rea- 
son for his visit almost before he had 
time to stammer expressions of sym- 
pathy. 

“Yes, it is very sad, the poor Char- 
lot!” she said briskly. “I have cried for 
four days, but now’—she glanced at a 
cot in the corner of the dining room— 
“T have to think of my little daughter, 
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and I have no more time to cry. But 
we were great friends, monsieur, my 
husband and I. Figure to yourself that 
he paid his rent regularly up to the last 
week !” 

Chalmers gaped a little foolishly. 

“You see, at first he was only a loca- 
taire. He rented two rooms from me in 
this apartment, and so we came to know 
each other. And all the years we were 
married he still paid his rent for the two 
rooms.” 

“Then he did not entirely support the 
household ?” 

“Charlot? The poor fellow never had 
a sou in his life. Do you think I would 
let him support me, I who am a buyer 
in the house of Tinguette in the Place 
Vendome?” 

“Pardon me, I did not suspect it, 
madame. In some things the French 
appear quaint to the American mind.” 

“We are logical, that is all. If he had 


supported me, where would I be with 


my little baby now? Whereas I have 
only to let the two rooms again and I 
am not a sou the worse!” 

Chalmers had no answer to this argu- 
ment, and quickly took his leave and 
hurried to the Impasse Vertre, rejoic- 
ing in the assurance that he might le- 
gitimately keep all his augmented salary 
for his own purposes. Hastening to the 
kitchen to inform Loulotte of his luck, 
he found the house in darkness. Sup- 
per had not been prepared, and in the 
cuisine he found the girl with her head 
buried in her hands. Her face was very 
pale in the darkness, and, as he ap- 
proached, he saw that it was wet with 
tears and drawn with pain. All the little 
cans were still standing in order of size 
on the shelves, and the little pans hung 
bright and unused on the wall. 

‘‘What is the matter, child?” he asked, 
struck with a sudden fear. “Where is 
Marie-des-Anges ?” 

“She is dead,” Loulotte replied sim- 
ply, and stared in front of her. 

“How idiotic!” It was the only com- 


ment that occurred to Chalmers. After 
a moment of dumb horror he regained 
control of himself sufficiently to seek 
particulars, 

“She has leaped from a window. She 
died on the way to the hospital,” said 
the girl, and wept anew. Fearing to 
intrude on a grief that he could not 
entirely share, Chalmers wandered into 
the yard, where he almost stumbled over 
the twisted limbs of Father Villot. The 
old cripple was seated on a chair in the 
dark. 

“What has happened to Marie?” he 
demanded. 

“Ah, you have returned at last!” Fa- 
ther Villot’s voice was harsh and 
cracked. “Imagine the crushing, the 
incredible tragedy! She has gone mad 
and has thrown herself from a window 
before my eyes!” 

“But could you not prevent her?” 

“She was too cunning. She took 
away my crutches while I reposed, and 
when I awoke, she was standing there 
in front of me, squinting and smiling 
horribly. Her hair was in disorder, and 
she was greatly excited. For an hour 
she upbraided me, bitterly and without 
reason. She said that having known 
once again what it was to have always 
a chicken in the pot, she would never go 
back to the days when the comrades pil- 
fered the étalages for dinner. She wept 
and rocked herself to and fro. In vain 
[ tried to comfort her. At last she cries, 
‘It is finished!’ I will make an end of 
it all!’ and staggers to the window. I 
perceive that her brain has given way, 
that she is seeking to cast herself out. 
But what can I, with my foolish para- 
lyzed limbs, do to restrain her? I drag 
myself, shouting, on my hands over the 
floor—I seek to seize her dress as she 
throws herself over the window guard. 
I am too late! I grovel on the parquet, 
thrusting fingers into my ears, but I 
hear all too plainly. I struggle at last 
to the guard and look over. Dieu des 
dieux! I could not see any face!” 
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“Where were the others?” asked 
Chalmers, after a pause. 

“They have been out all day. 
now they have not returned.” 

“But what should she fear?” de- 
manded Chalmers again, with sudden 
exasperation. ‘Have I not said that I 
hold myself responsible for her mé- 
nage?” 

“It was Armand and Christophe. 
They protested that you were not one 
of us, since you were in the pay of the 
exploiters. They pointed out—what is 
true—that you did not attend our meet- 
ings. They urged that you should be 
asked to go, saying that they themselves 
would soon have plenty of money.” 

“And you had consented?” 

“There had been discussions,” 
mitted Father Villot weakly. 

It was no time for recrimination, 
though Chalmers saw very clearly what 
had been the position into which the in- 
fantile mind of the old anarchist had 
been forced. He returned to the 
kitchen, where Loulotte still stared be- 
fore her in dumb misery. 

“Child, you have no one but me to 
advise you,” he said gravely. “Do you 
trust me?” 

The girl nodded. 

“And if I tell you that you cannot re- 
main here, but must go to some other 
place that will be very different, relying 


Even 


ad- 


will you go?” 


upon me, 
[ will do what you 


“T have said that | 
tell me,” replied L_oulotte. 

“Then we will leave here as soon as 
we have found a housekeeper for Fa- 
ther Villot,’” said Chalmers. ‘That is, 
if he chooses to remain.” 

They left, however, earlier than he 
expected. For two days after the death 
of poor Marie-des-Anges nothing had 
been seen of Armand and Christophe. 
At dusk on the second evening they 
stole silently into the house, their clothes 
creased and caked with mud. They ate 
industriously for a time, listening to the 
story of Marie’s end in dazed silerce, 
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as if they did not entirely understand 
what they were told. Then, after sleep- 
ing an hour, they departed as silently 
as they had come. 

During the early hours of the same 
morning Chalmers woke up to find his 
room illumined by lanterns. A big man 
was shaking him roughly by the shoul- 
der. As he sprang up, he saw several 
other men at the door. 

“What the devil ” he stammered, 
rubbing his shoulder dazedly. Then he 
recognized in the man who had aroused 
him the Monsieur Girard, of the siireté, 
who had called on Father Villot. 

“You don’t want me,” he said. 
an honest workman.” 

“We know all about you, Monsieur 
Chalmers,” replied the detective. “All 
that I will say is that your antecedents 
are more creditable than your company. 
Be good enough to go downstairs with 
the agents. When I have searched the 
floor, I will see you again.” 

He obeyed, and in the kitchen found 
Father Villot, grimacing and inclined to 
talk a little irritably to the police. Lou- 
lotte, in her blue wrap, stood half awake 
and obviously badly scared at the door. 
She crept silently round to Chalmers’ 
side. Monsieur Girard reappeared al- 
most immediately. 

“Where are your other tenants?” he 


“l’m 


demanded sharply of Father Villot. 


Che old cripple spread. hi 


s hands. 
had imagined they were in their beds.” 

“Do you know where they are?” The 
detective turned on Chalmers. “I refer 
to Callot, called Christophe, and Ar- 
mand, called the Philosopher.” 

“They went out early this evening. I 
had no reason to suppose that they were 
still away from the house.” 

“Do you realize that you are in danger 
of being charged with aiding them?” 

“If I were charged with their thefts 
myself, it would make no difference,” 
replied Chalmers. “I simply do not 
know their movements, and am no 
longer in their confidence.” 
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“They will be charged, in all proba- 
bility, not with theft, but with murder,” 
said the detective, frowning. 

His little black eyes searched the faces 
of the household, and the consternation 
he read thereon seemed to assure him 
finally that this, at least, was a matter 
of which they had no knowledge. He 
departed forthwith, along with his men. 
Chalmers sent Loulotte back to her 
room, and himself spent the rest of the 
morning pacing the yard. Father Villot 
sat nursing a crutch, and during those 
hours he found speech only for a mo- 
ment. He looked at Chalmers in dull 
agony, and gestured despair. 

“Behold the individualism!’ he 
groaned. “They, too, have gone over 
to Brindamour.” 

At the gloomy breakfast table, later, 
he appeared with part of a morning 
newspaper that some one had given him 
at the little café bar that stood at the 
corner of the impasse. 

The facts were all too plain. A gang 
of five men had attacked a bank mes- 
senger in the crowded Rue Barbés, and 
when he had resisted, one of them had 
shot him down with the utmost coolness. 
They had taken his wallet as he lay on 
the ground, and before the amazed spec- 
tators could collect their wits, the entire 
gang had piled into a closed taxicab 
and had made a clean get-away 

The coup would have been completely 
successful but for two circumstances: 
first, that the wallet contained securi- 
ties not readily negotiable; and second, 
that among the spectators was one who 
had identified Armand le Philosophe. 
From the description of the leader of 
the gang, given by the same witness, 
Chalmers had little difficulty in recog- 
nizing the peculiar personality of Brin- 
damour. 

“Et voila!” mourned Father Villot. 
“My poor children, whom I have res- 
cued from oppression, whom I have 
sought to make simple and sincere an- 
archists, to deceive and desert me at 


last like this! But they will pay a bitter 
price. Once this Brindamour pushed a 
German in the face for four thousand 
francs. The time is near, I tell you, 
when he will have to shoot a man dead 
for a dinner! That is their individual- 
ism—a creed unsound and illogical in 
the highest degree !” 

And though the bank messenger was 
not dead, it seemed to Chalmers also 
that Brindamour and his gang had be- 
gun to slide swiftly down a path by 
which there was no return. 


CHAPTER XII. 


With the least possible delay Chal- 
mers put into execution a plan that had 
been forming in his mind ever since 
his promotion. At midday he presented 
himself to the widow of his late fore- 
man and offered himself as the tenant 
of her two rooms. Bright little Madame 
Lapeyre, who had taken an instinctive 
liking to the frank and breezy youngster 
on the occasion of his first visit to her 
apartment, welcomed the proposal until 
he explained that one of the rooms 
would be required for a certain Lou- 
lotte. : 

“She is doubtless your amie, this de- 
moiselle?” she asked, with sympathetic 
but entirely noncommittal interest. 

“She is no one’s amie,” said Chalmers. 
“She is a child, barely sixteen. As she 
appears to have no friends capable of 
looking out for her in her. present 
milieu, I have decided to take her out 
of it. That is all.” 

“Then she is not of the bourgeoisie?” 

“Not in the least. But I am very 
anxious that she should see that side 
of life. Afterward, if she prefers the 
circles in which she has unfortunately 
grown up, she will be in a better posi- 
tion to choose wisely. As for respect- 
ability, a nature that can exist untainted 
in the taudis of Montmartre has no 


need of it.” 
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“You are aware, of course, that this 
is a bourgeois house?” 

“It is precisely for.that reason that 
I am here.” 

Madame Lapeyre’s birdlike black eyes 
twinkled with amused skepticism. 

“How they are also droll, these other 
Yankees!” she smiled. “Soon I shall 
be prepared to hear that you are not in 
love with this young person. Never- 
theless, I will see your little wild girl, 
and if it is possible—I have only to look 
at her to know—lI will do what you 
ask.” 

“As you say, you will only have to 
look at her to know. There remains 
the question of terms.” 

Laughing at his youthful assurance, 
Madame Lapeyre proceeded to drive a 
bargain with habitual Gallic keenness. 
In the evening Chalmers took Loulotte 
on the Métro railway to the pleasant 
little apartment near the Luxembourg, 
and presented her with grave satisfac- 
tion. As he watched the widow’s face 
change in the space of the first mo- 
ment from icy appraisal to genial and 
almost sisterly welcome, he knew that 
he had won. 

“But come here to the window, my 
child,” said the brisk little woman, pull- 
ing Loulotte forward with admiration 
in her snappy black eyes. ‘Why, she is 
as a heart, la méme—a face 


heroes! 


as pretty 
to turn all men into 
A Dubarry and a Joan of Arc, and calm 
as the sleeping princess, avec ¢a! Only 
I shall have to alter the frock, little 
One does not wear such slits 


fools or 


marmotte. 
on this side of the Seine.” 

In another minute Loulotte was fol- 
lowing her from room to room, breath- 
ing admiration of Madame Lapeyre’s 
careful housewifery, exclaiming in 
wide-eyed appreciation of the thousand 
tricks of taste and ingenuity by which 
bare walls are transformed into the 
thing called a home. And in less than 
three minutes she was being presented 
to Madame Lapeyre’s infant daughter, 


clasping her hands in silent awe over 
the slumbering mite. 

“IT have dreamed of a place like this,’ 
she said, when they returned to the din- 
ing room. 

The little widow threw both arms 
round her neck, and stood on tiptoe to 
kiss her soundly on both her pale cheeks. 

“T had only to look at her,” she said 
to Chalmers. 

“Did I not tell you so?” he replied. 
“To-morrow we will return to stay.” 

They shook hands, and Loulotte 
gravely kissed the kind-hearted little 
woman. Slowly they wandered home 
on foot through the brilliant avenues, 
wrapped in melancholy _ reflection. 
Stealing furtive glances at’ the down- 
cast face of his companion, Chalmers 
discovered that in the catastrophic 
breaking up of her old life she had de- 
veloped a new poise, an unaccustomed 
habit of thought. It was as if she per- 
ceived for the first time a glimmer of 
the meaning of life. Or perhaps, ‘ie 
guessed, it was the sunrise of hope, the 
dazzling revelation of avenues that she 
had hitherto considered inexorably 
closed. 

At the Impasse Vertre they found 
Father Villot in earnest converse with 
certain of his shaggy colleagues of the 
journal L’Autonomie. The cripple 
tumped toward them with convulsive 

on of hi 


huge shoulders. 
t] 


K e good God that 


“Tmagine that he has 


a tn you are 
afe!” he cried. 
been here again, that madman!” 

“Not Brindamour?” Chalmers felt 
Loulotte suddenly shrink up to his side 
at the sound. 

“Himself! And with two other voy- 
ous, whom I do not know—types of all 
that is forbidding. They have searched 
the house with pistols in their hands, 
demanding Loulotte. They have even 
threatened me with death if I did not 
reveal where she was. Naturally I could 
not, since I did not know. When the 
comrades, here, arrived, the trio feared 
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a police trap, and departed in an auto 
that awaited them outside the impasse. 
All evening I have dreaded that you 
would meet them.” | 

“It was nothing more than I ex- 
pected,” said Chalmers, regaining his 
calm with an effort. “That is why I 
have arranged to take Loulotte away to- 
morrow. And for you also, Father Vil- 
lot, we must make some arrangement. 
Clearly you cannot remain here.” 

One of the shaggy comrades inter- 
vened. 

“Comrade Villot is too faithful to the 
cause to accept any aid from the bour- 
geoisie,” he said. ‘To-morrow we bring 
a cart and remove him with the print- 
ing press to Courbevoie, where I have 
offered him a home. You may remain 
tranquil, therefore, on that score.” 

And in this way it happened that on 
the morrow, after a night spent by 
Chalmers on two chairs in the hall, with 
a pistol ready to his hand, the saddened 
household of the Impasse Vertre broke 
up and departed its different ways to 
start existence anew. 

For one of them, at least, it was an 
existence happier than any he had pre- 
viously known; long days of arduous, 
satisfying labor at the factory of the 
Porte St. Quen, rewarded by the peace- 
ful comfort of Madame Lapeyre’s 
pretty home and the engaging friendship 
of Loulotte. To return from-work, re- 
move the stains of toil and change into 
decent clothes, join the pleasant din- 
ner table, and walk afterward in the 
Boule’ Miche’ with Loulotte, or teach 
her English under the shaded lamp in 
the dining room, made a life that was 
filled to its uttermost corners for Ste- 
phen Chalmers. Now and then he 
laughed privately on recalling a previous 
existence, in which it had cost him a 
hundred francs a night to be even in- 
differently amused. 

Loulotte also discovered with wonder 
that she had changed. Sleeping at night 
instead of in the daytime had benefited 


her complexion more than all the crémes 
known to the perfumeries of Paris, and 
she gave up the idea of a stage engage- 
ment in favor of a situation in a mil- 
linery store on the Boulevard St. Mi- 
chel. The store was one sheet of plate 
glass, which exhibited to the crowded 
boulevard not only the hats therein, but 
Loulotte also, and the girl rapidly be- 
came a toast among the enterprising 
students of the Latin Quarter. Their 
manifestations of interest, beginning in 
flowers and bonbons concealing poems 
to her eyebrows, presently became suf- 
ficiently embarrassing to constrain Chal- 
mers to call for the girl on his way 
home. 

And for a long time they would hurry 
past a line of young men with broad- 
brimmed hats and voluminous ties, who 
ranged themselves outside the store in 
the evenings, and twisted their mus- 
taches at Chalmers, and thirsted obvi- 
ously for his gore. 

- However, it was an improvement on 
the stage, for which, as Madame La- 
peyre said, Loulotte was almost too 
pretty and not nearly greedy enough. 

Life was not unsweetened also by 
professional triumph. Mainly this was 
due to madame’s infant daughter. Ba- 
bies are very, very rare in Paris. They 
are proportionately precious, and fully 
aware of it, and life seems very good to 
them. As the Lapeyre baby neared the 
first anniversary of her birth, she found 
existence particularly alluring. She had 
an habitual expression that said very 
plainly: “This is a jolly fine world of 
yours, and I’m glad I got invited.” And 
sometimes she chuckled to herself, su- 
premely tickled to think that she was 
alive and prepared to go on living in- 
definitely. 

When the milk trust—yes, there are 
milk trusts in Paris, too—wanted dec- 
orations in a hurry for the Féte Na- 
tionale, Chalmers showed his superior 
a sketch he had made of the Lapeyre 
baby in one of these moods. The prin- 
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cipal stared at it, then chuckled, finally 
laughed aloud, and ran away with it. 
The same afternoon, with a smock over 
his clothes and various tins of paint, 
Chalmers was joyously prostituting 
what he had once called his artistic tal- 
ent to the purposes of advertisement. 
The huge canvas was fixed in the center 
of an elaborate scheme on the sixth floor 
of one of the principal squares, and 
while it was being festooned around 
with tricolors and illuminated by electric 
lamps, Chalmers stood before the wet 
canvas on a trembling scaffold, adding 
finishing touches in a highly tempera- 
mental flush of inspiration. 

At night, standing with Loulotte 
among the festive crowds in the square, 
he knew he had done well. The public 
took the chuckling baby to its heart— 
Frenchmen are all the more interested 
in children for having few of then— 
and women stood in groups as long as 
the police would let them, laughing in 
answer to the huge infantile chuckle on 
the canvas. 

“TI wonder,” thought Chalmers, “‘if it 
feels any better than this to win the 
Prix de Rome.” 

But the day of his greatest triumph 
was the Saturday on which he found 
himself for the first time in possession 
of an earned surplus justifying sump- 


tuary extravagance. He paid the final 


installment to a tailor who visited the 
works, and took delivery of a new suit 
in the boulevard cut. It was badly made 


in the shoulders and binding in the 
sleeves, very different from the roomy 
American tailoring his heart yearned 
after; but it was undeniably smart, it 
had the correct chien; he was assured 
that the cloth was the last cry in every- 
thing there was of the most utterly 
Broadway. So he let go all holds, 


bought a new hat and shoes, a cane and 
some frilled shirts—“very sportman’— 
and on the morrow prepared a careful 
surprise for the womenfolk of his little 
household. 
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Madame Lapeyre was preparing the 
early Sunday déjeuner when he ap- 
peared in his new-won glory. 

“Mon Dieu, how he is coquet!” cried 
the widow. “I make you all my compli- 
ments, monsieur. But you are not the 
only one who can carry clothes well. 
Wait and you shall see.” 

She started down the passage mer- 
rily, to reappear with Loulotte. The 
two young people stood gazing at each 
other in astonished admiration, but it 
was the girl who recovered first. 

“It is a new, beautiful Stephen!” she 
cried. 

“Why, this must be the Princess Lou- 
lotte!” exclaimed Chalmers. “I have 
not the honor, mademoiselle. Where is 
la petite of the Butte that I used to 
know ?” 

“Blageur! I am the same. But I 
have a new work, so that it was neces- 
sary to have my hair coiffed and to 
buy a real frock.” 

“My felicitations,” said Chalmers, “It 
is delicious.” 

“Nest ce pas?” beamed Madame La- 
peyre. “I have secured for her a new 
post, and we are now colleagues. She 
is neither the Princess Loulotte nor the 
little Loulotte of the Butte Montmartre. 
She is henceforth Mademoiselle Louise, 
mannequin, of the 
Tinguette in the Place VendOme—and is 


famous house of 


, 
to be very highly considered 






Chey walked that afternoon in the 
beautiful gardens of the Luxembourg, 
admiring the flowering pergolas and 


classic statuary; as good looking and 
highly respectable a pair of young bour- 
geois out for a Sunday constitutional as 
any in the park. But Chalmers, halting 
a moment to light a cigarette, was sud- 
denly stricken with a sense of loss as 
he overtook Loulotte. It was the first 
day he had seen her in anything but the 
skimpy costume of the Montmartre trot- 
tin. The skillful lines of the model frock 
which madame’s keen eye had discov- 
ered in the end-of-the-season sale at the 

















hottse of Tinguette, gave an effect of 
dignity and maturity that awed him not 
a little. Gone were the lean, coltish 
outlines and whiplash movements of the 
dancer. In their stead appeared a new 
Loulotte, a creature of vivid coloring 
and perfect poise. Before such a girl in 
Paris there opened half a dozen vari- 
ously glittering avenues to success. 

And his hands, as he lit his cigarette, 
were rough and stained. 

“You are sad, mon ami,’ she said, 
after they had walked for some time in 
silence. 

“Il am thinking that I have lost my lit- 
tle friend,” replied Chalmers. “In her 
place is a beautiful mademoiselle who 
no longer depends upon me for any- 
thing. I must begin to be very respect- 
ful to her, or she will teach the poor 
workman his place.” 

“Mon ami, do you think so poorly of 
me as that?” asked Loulotte, slipping 
an arm through his. “If I am changed, 
it is to you that I owe it—yes. I have 
done everything in the hope that you 
would be proud of your achievement.” 

They sat in the long shadows of a 
flowering pergola to watch the sun set. 
Realizing at last how clean and lovely 
and utterly desirable she was, Chalmers 
felt a hot 


surge of desire to clasp her 
his arms and claim the right of sal- 


tre 

“Do you know, Loulotte, ché) 
you have grown very beautiful ?” 

“The girls at Tinguette’s have made 
me the beauty queen,” replied the girl 
simply. ‘And I have told madame that 
I am learning English, and she says that 
by and by, if I remain wise and do 
not have chichis like many mannequins, 
I may perhaps be a vendeuse and sell 
things to your sisters from America.” 

There was a touch of the old Loulotte 
in her voice as she leaned forward to 
look up into his face, her great eyes 
shining with the wonder of her new am- 
4 
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bition. And with an inward surge of 
egoism, Chalmers realized that he would 
never be able to claim the lovely thing he 
had saved, for the very reason that it 
was he himself who had saved it. The 
mental upheaval that had left him in the 
position of guardian had eliminated him 
as a lover. He tried regretfully to rec- 
oncile himself to the prospect of seeing 
Loulotte on the arm of some wealthy 
Parisian who would be, he was confi- 
dent, totally unworthy of her. 

And he looked again, with mournful 
satisfaction, upon his workman’s hands. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


For months the police appeared to 
lose all trace of Brindamour and his 
gang, and the shooting of the Rue 
Barbés became gradually effaced from 
public memory. Once, walking home in 
his working clothes through a street 
near the Opéra, Chalmers saw Brinda- 
mour and Armand entering a very ex- 
pensive and mondaine restaurant. They 
were in evening clothes, and but for the 
unforgettable eyes of the crook, he 
would have considered their resem- 
blance to his former companions of the 
Impasse Vertre as a mere chance. Chal- 
mers himself had grown a mustache, and 
in his overalls was scarcely distinguish- 


able from the rest of the Parisian 
crowd, 18) that they pas ed him without 
a glance 

On another occasion, when he took 


Madame Lapeyre and Loulotte to St. 
Cloud by steamboat to dine in the open 
air at the Pavilion Bleu overlooking the 
river, the girl started up in affright at 
the passage of a gasoline launch, and 
nothing would convince her that Bébert 
and Christophe were not among its oc- 
cupants. 

Chalmers was not in time to see them, 
and doubted the evidence of her eyes 
until he learned that Bébert had been ar- 
rested in Paris. It was Father Villot 
who told him, on a night when he and 
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Loulotte had made one of their peri- 
odical pilgrimages to cheer the old crip- 
ple in the humble frame cottage on the 
confines of Courbevoie, where he di- 
vided his time between scribbling little 
articles and rocking the babies of the 
shaggy “comrade.” 

“Did you not know ?” said Father Vil- 
lot. “It is in all the papers. Poor boy, 
he was here that very afternoon to see 
me, and rejoiced greatly over the results 
of their trip abroad. It seems that they 
traveled about robbing hotels.” 

“How did they get him?” asked Chal- 
mers, 

“He attracted attention by spending 
money too freely in a cabaret at Mont- 
martre. It was a type of café that is 
always watched for men who are 
wanted. I hope they will not identify 
him with the affair of the Rue Barbés, 
but they will hold him as long as there 
is a possibility. You see, he carried a 


pistol and false papers when he was 


arrested.” 

“And the others?” 

“They had the idea to rob a mansion 
in Sarthe, and are doubtless far away 
from Paris. But, of course, they will 
inevitably come back. And there are 
witnesses who positively identified Ar- 
mand at the affair of the Rue Barbés. 
He is so tall and pale, a type easily 
remembered. I have written to warn 
him, but I cannot tell whether he has 
received my letter.’ 

Loulotte turned away when they were 
about to leave, and did something in a 
corner to her stocking, Returning, she 
pressed a new bank note into the crip- 
ple’s hands. 

“IT have saved it myself,” she said. 
“Tf any of them should need help and 
appeal to you, you will be able to assist 
them.” 

Tears came to Father Villot’s eyes. 

“My poor children!” he exclaimed. 
“They have started, and now they find 
that they cannot stop. All ways are 
closed to them but the way of the 


, 


Browning. Very soon, I fear, they will 
be hunted down like mad dogs. If I can 
help them, they shall know that it was 
their comrade Loulotte who thought of 
them in their need.” 

But the bandits of Barbés, as the 
journals called them, had obviously no 
such fears. Soon all Paris was again 
discussing the band as the result of a 
series of exploits at various points in the 
French provinces, all related to one an- 
other by common features of impudent 
daring, acute planning, and apparently 
complete success. It seemed that they 
would really succeed in amassing for- 
tunes in time to get across the frontier 
and efface themselves, and the rapidity 
of the coups certainly suggested that 
this was their intention. 

And then, like Nemesis, came the af- 
fair of the Avenue de Neuilly. On ar- 
riving at the Porte St. Ouen one 
morning, Chalmers found the workmen 
excitedly discussing the attempted cap- 
ture of a gang of bank robbers. Sur- 
prised by the police, they had again suc- 
ceeded in escaping into thin air. But 
not without a running .fight with pistols 
in the dead of night, in which a cyclist 
agent had been shot dead and a briga- 
dier of police gravely wounded. 

Chalmers hurriedly bought a paper, 
and his heart sank as he saw the head- 
The gang was no longer called 
Barbes.”» It now 
“band of 


lines. 
the “bandits of was 
quite definitely the Brinda- 
mour.” The angry criticism of the po- 
lice of the past few weeks was replaced 
by eulogies of their activity and skill. 
There was a description, rather meager, 
of Armand; and a much fuller and pain- 
fully accurate one of Christophe, even 
to the tattoo marks that he had brought 
from his military service. 

“If they do not leave France, they 
are lost,” thought Chalmers. But he 
concealed the news from Loulotte. The 
girl’s nature, unfolding month by month 
as a beautiful flower awakens to the 
sunshine after lying long in darkness, 
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had known enough of the sordid and 
ugly things of life. He liked to think 
that the time was coming when she 
would look upon her days in the Im- 
passe Vertre as an evil dream. 

And that night, when he entered the 
dinirig room to find her standing radi- 
ant in the lamplight, her lovely face full 
of a new-found peace as she gazed down 
upon the cot of Madame Lapeyre’s in- 
fant daughter, Chalmers told himself 
that his task had been creditably accom- 
plished. All was well with the soul of 
Loulotte. 

In another direction he had builded 
better than he knew. The milk trust 
had evolved a proposal to duplicate his 
picture of the truly remarkable La- 
peyre infant on numerous electric signs 
with which they proposed to identify 
their branches. In fact, ‘“Baby-who- 
laughs” had become a sort of boom. The 
happy child appeared in the satirical 
press, decorated with the whiskers of 
Monsieur the President of the Republic ; 
she was wheeled onto the stage of revue 
theaters impersonated by fat comedians 
with grins and feeding bottles ; camelots 
sold comical toy babies, who waved their 
hands and crowed, at every step on the 
boulevards. In the songs of the caba- 
rets, the most ingenious explanations 
were given of the consumed amusement 


1 


of “Baby-who-laugh 


” and from all the 


tat 1d advertising kios 
tation ana advertising KIOSK 
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’ arisians 
and the considerable profit and glory of 
Chalmers’ employers. 

At last, when Maconochie took ad- 
a clause in his contract to 
cut loose and return to America, he 
called Chalmers into his office and in- 
formed him that the directors were con- 
sidering the idea of promoting him. 

“T’ve taught you pretty much all | 
know,” said the Chicagoan, ‘‘and if you 
can’t get away with a job like mine, with 
all your college education, you’re a big- 
ger blame fool than what I ever took 


vantage ol 


you for. I guess you got them going 
with that laughing baby of yours.” 

“It was just a lucky fluke,” said Chal- 
mers. “I never did anything as good 
before, and I never will again.” 

“You don’t have to,” responded Ma- 
conochie. “That thing was some great 
advertising, and it done the trick, all 
right.” 

It had. On the day before he said 
good-by to Maconochie at the Gare du 
Nord, Chalmers was appointed to suc- 
ceed him. He went home on air, and ap- 
peared before Loulotte and the Widow 
Lapeyre as a captain of industry. They 
were properly impressed. Loulotte, 
who spent most of her evenings imag- 
ining herself to be somebody or some- 
thing else, such as Sarah Bernhardt or 
a flight of rockets or a milliner’s wax 
model, had discovered on this partic- 
ular evening that she felt like a kitten. 
She reclined, purring, on the rug, rest- 
ing a curving elbow on his knee and 
looking up at him with wide and wor- 
shiping eyes as he unfolded his plans. 
There was no avenue of material suc- 
cess that he did not enter that night, and 
in imagination traverse in triumph. 

“I know you can do it if you wish,” 
“Some day you will hoot 
automobile 


said Loulotte. 
at us insolently with your 
in the Rue de la Paix, and I shall say 
to madame, ‘He 1 ly verfed, this 
i to avoid being spla 
mud.” 

“My auto will never splash my 
friends,” laughed Chalmers, flicking the 
glossy black curls that dangled over her 
cheeks. “They will all be in the ton- 
neau.” 

But on the morrow, when he saw the 
last of Maconochie, the entirely novel 
sensation of homesickness burst like a 
bombshell into his happiness, shattering 
it pitiably. During that painful ten 
minutes on the platform of the huge 
depot of the Nord, so bitter to the exile 
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left behind, he realized that he was say- 
ing farewell to the only friend in all 
his world who spoke his own tongue. 
A sudden horrible loneliness gripped his 
heart. 

“There’s a little keepsake I’d like to 
give you,” said Maconochie. “Seeing 
that I’m going back to a real, sure-to- 
Heaven country, you’ll have more use 
for it than I’ve got now.” 

He lugged again from his pocket the 
huge pistol that Chalmers had borrowed 
from him on the occasion of his conflict 
with Brindamour. Patting it affection- 
ately, he thrust it into Chalmers’ pocket. 
The Chicagoan’s face was radiant, and 
his furrowed cheeks quivered from time 
to time with emotion. 

“Goin’ back, back! I’ll blow into 
Austin’s and get a real cigar, and I'll 
buy me some tailor-made shoits and 
spend the foist afternoon in a real bar- 
ber shop, and the first night lamping 
all the signs on Broadway. To think 
I’ve never seen the girl with the eyes, 
or the chariot race! Laddie, the sky- 
scrapers will look good to me!” 

“I wonder what the Woolworth looks 
like,” said Chalmers wistfully. 

“You'll be over for a vacation before 
long, son. If ever I seen an easy-money 
map, you got one.” 

The guard trotted past, begging the 
travelers to take their Some- 
where far down the platform a bell was 
clanging. The little group of blue-clad 
workmen from the Porte St. Ouén 
closed in on them. The measured chuff- 
chuffing of the air brake ceased. 

Maconochie turned to the workmen 
in blue and shook hands with them, 
One or two of them embraced him, and 
a little whiskered fellow openly wiped 
big tears from his hairy cheeks with the 
back of his hand. 

“Adieu, Monsieur 
cried affectionately. 

“Good-by, sonny. Let me know soon 
how you are making it!” 


seats. 


Goddam!” they 


Maconochie sprang in as the train 
drew slowly out. Not till it was lost to 
sight round a curve did Chalmers turn 
away to take the Métro to the Luxem- 
bourg. In imagination he followed Ma- 
conochie to the busy pier on the Eng- 
lish Channel, saw the hurrying of pas- 
sengers and baggage omto the huge 
white decks of a liner, decks that re- 
sounded with glad talk in good, crisp 
“United States”; decks full of big, 
clean-shaven, clean-looking men incred- 
ibly well dressed, and accompanied by 
tall, authoritative women, and girls with 
sweet, honest, boyish faces half hidden 
in auto veils. In his mind’s eye he fol- 
lowed the journey over the trackless 
waves to the New York water front, he 
saw the massed crowd waving a snow- 
storm of handkerchiefs, he saw the di- 
minutive, absurd tugs bullying the le- 
viathan into her berth. And behind, he 
saw the ranked, aspiring pinnacles of 
New York, even to the last great white 
building that he knew only from pic- 
tures. And everything he saw was 
bathed in clear, clean sunshine. 

Thus for the first time he returned 
to the little apartment near the Luxem- 
bourg in a melancholy as profound as 
it was unexpected. 

After supper he did not want to go 
out to a café on the Boul’ Miche’ and 
hear music. He did not want to do any- 
thing, except to sit in 4 condemned- 
cell attitude and dream. Loulotte never 
went out alone if she could help it; so 
she wandered about the room in con- 
siderable perturbation of spirit, seek 
ing to distract his mind. She chattered 
and crooned and laughed incessantly, 
presenting in turn every side of her 
many-faceted Parisian nature. She was 
by turns a queen, a doll, a saint, a prat- 
tling child, a courtesan, a_solicitous 
mother. In the last capacity she de- 
cided that Chalmers required tilleul in- 
stead of coffee, for his nerves. 

“Leave him to think,” urged Madame 
Lapeyre at last. “The poor boy has /e 
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cafard, like our brave little soldiers in 
the battalions in Africa.” 

Loulotte had heard from Bébert in 
the old days of that mysterious disease. 
Bébert had been attacked by it during 
his service in Algeria, and had wandered 
off into the desert for two days out of 
sheer nostalgia. When they had found 
him and brought him back to camp, he 
had been court-martialed for absence 
without leave. 

“My colonel,” he had said, “for two 
mails I have had no letter from France. 
It was le cafard.” 

The colonel’s hand had risen uncon- 
sciously to his pocket, where a letter re- 
posed that Bébert doubted not was in 
the writing of madame his wife, away 
in Paris. He had whispered a little 
with his brother officers. 

“The prisoner,” he had said, “is dis- 
missed with a reprimand.” 

Remembering this, Loulotte became a 
kitten again and was silent. But when 
Madame Lapeyre retired, she reflected 
that Bébert and his comrades had often 
cured le cafard by reciting the names 
of the streets of Montmartre. 

‘Mon ami,” she said softly, “tell me 
about New York.” 

And out of the depths of his longing 
Chalmers told her. He described a land 
peopled with millions of brother 


| another’ 
manity. He told of 
with a clean and spacious life unknown 
to the Old World, a life of high en- 
deavor and limitless aspiration. Warm- 
ing to his subject, he pictured an Amer- 
ica in which all worked with joy for the 
in which the poor—with 
Op- 


cities murmurous 


common good ; 
casual reservations—were never 
pressed; in which women—with spo- 
radic exceptions—were all queens with 
every man for a cavalier; in which even 
the politicians—saving certain minor 
breeds, rapidly becoming extinct—were 


exclusively animated by the purest mo- 
tives. 

This last glory of the New World 
caused Loulotte to open her eyes in 
dawning incredulity. As a Parisian, 
she believed firmly that politics could 
not be anything but a shame and a re- 
proach. 

“Well, that is the America there is 
going to be. That is the America we 
are making. That they are making over 
there, at least,’ insisted Chalmers, 
awarding credit to the stay-at-homes. 

And suddenly he was filled with an 
unreasoning disgust of all things Eu- 
ropean. 

“T’ve no business to be here, out of 
it all,” he said. “It’s like selling one’s 
birthright to stay in these old, dead 
countries. I ought to be back there at 
home, helping.” 

Loulotte shivered till all her curls 
shook like tassels. Presently into the 
silence that fell between them there cut 
sharply the sound of the doorbell. Chal- 
mers answered it, to return immediately 
with a petit bleu. He tore the thing 
open with fingers that trembled, for it 
was the first telegram he had received 
since his promotion. Holding it under 
the lamp, he saw that it was not from 
his firm, but was written in the crabbed 


hand of John Bard. It said: 


Uy tly desire to see vot Car 


“Tt is from an old 
Loulotte. “But it 
found out where I am living.” 


friend,” he told 


beats me how he 


CHAPTER XIV. 

There is enormous satisfaction to be 
derived from success in any difficult un- 
dertaking, but it is probably exceeded by 
the pleasure found in announcing the 
achievement to those who have previ- 
viously endeavored to demonstrate its 
impossibility. It was with unusual care 
that Chalmers dressed after dinner to 
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call on Bard at the Avenue Hoche, and 
he was careful that no evidence of 
prosperity was missing from his appear- 
ance. The extravagance of a taxicab 
being now well within his means, he 
arrived in the smartest one that he could 
find. It was one of the aristocratic cabs 
with a white flag signifying extra tar- 
iff. There was more in this instinctive 
desire for display than mere juvenile 
ostentation; he felt that in some vague 
way not only his personal credit, but 
also that of his friends, had been staked 
on his success, and he wanted to show 
them that they were on the winning 
side. 

3ard greeted him with long, inco- 
herent congratulations, shaking his 
hand vigorously even while he dragged 
him into the light before the great fire- 
place at which, infinitely long months 
before, some one singularly resembling 
Chalmers, but remarkably different, had 
read Uncle Fosdick’s letter to the stag 
party. 

“Lord, my boy, but I’ve wanted to 
see you!” ejaculated the old bachelor. 
“T’ve blamed myself a thousand times 
for letting you go like that—not that I 
suppose youd have listened to any- 
thing I said against it. But, you know, 
I thought of you in—all sorts of hor- 
rible fixes. And you look even well 
fed!” 

He ran 
younger man’s sleeve. 

“No, it’s muscle, by Jiminy! They’ve 
made you a hell of a fellow, wherever 
you've been. And a mustache, too— 
quite the Parisian! I'll be jiggered! 
Didn’t dare to track you myself, you 
know, but now it’s different ps 

“How did you find me?” asked Chal- 
mers, sinking with a thrill into the only 
comfortable chair he had seen for ages. 
“The Parisians are as the beasts that 
perish about chairs,” he thought. 

“T applied to the police. For some 
reason they seemed to know all about 
you—a Monsieur Girard wrote to me. 


an agitated arm down the 


Must be some use in all their paperas- 
ses at the préfecture. Violent proceed- 
ing, but it was pressing. A—it’s a sort 
of family matter, Stephen.” 

A wave of apprehension swept away 
Chalmers’ glow of pride. 

“Not Uncle Fosdick!” he said, spring- 
ing to his feet. “Don’t tell me—he isn’t 
ill or anything—anythir g serious?” 

“Not quite that. In point of fact, 
he’s in the next room.” Bard walked to 
the door, and stood with his hand on 
the knob, a deprecating smile on his 
face. “You're not angry with me?” 

“Certainly not!’ said Chalmers. ‘I’m 
glad to see him. Damned glad, at that.” 

Bard left, to reappear ushering in a 
small, fresh-colored man with white 
hair and a toothbrush mustache and a 
mouth like a Boston terrier’s, . Chal- 
mers advanced with outstretched hand, 
frankly propitiatory. The old man 
shook it warmly. 

“T didn’t know you had it in your 
make-up, Steve,” said Uncle Fosdick. 
“But your poor father was always like 
that, mule-headed enough to hunt hen’s 
teeth if some one told him he couldn’t 
find ’em. Well, you look natural!” 

“Not so bad for a diet of enraged 
cow, as the French say, eh?” interjected 
Bard. 

“But you’re altered, you know,” said 
Uncle Fosdick, after a stipplementary 
survey. “I’m not sure that it. isn’t all 
for the better. Hot-headed young cub 
—must have slipped all the cogs when I 
told you to leave here. But boys will 
be boys, I suppose. Now the question 
is, when are you going to quit this non- 
sense and come home?” 

Chalmers felt his heart leap at the 
word, but outwardly he stiffened him- 
self up to his full height. 

“There’s a job waiting for you still,” 
said his uncle, looking up at him tempt- 
ingly with his head cocked a little on 
one side. 

Chalmers suddenly and visibly froze. 
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“Thanks very much, but I have one 
here that looks pretty good to me.” 

“Don’t be absurd, Steve. I admit I 
didn’t know what you were made of 
when I offered you twenty. I can see 
you’re worth more. Supercilious young 
devil! Come!—I’ll start you at thirty, 
and big money to come as soon as you 
learn the ropes.” 

For a moment Chalmers. saw again 
that snowstorm of handkerchiefs wav- 
ing in the sunlight on the New York 
harbor front. But his face remained 
hard set. 

“Nothing doing,” he replied. “I’m 
getting fifty, and every dime is like a 
quarter in Paris.” 

“Getting fifty!” stammered Uncle 
Fosdick. “The young monkey is grab- 
bing down fifty a week here in Paris!” 

“It’s nothing to what I can do if I 
care to stay. You wanted me to be a 
business man. Well, I am one now, 
all right, and I’m some worker on top 
of that. If you want me, you’ve got 
to buy me.” 

The two elderly men stared from 
each other to Chalmers and back again. 
Then Uncle Fosdick, with a smothered 
ejaculation, grasped his tall nephew’s 
hand in both his and wrung it for sev- 


eral moments, struggling for words. 
“My boy!” he cried at last. “You’re 


me 


oh high balls g halmers an in- 


voluntary shudder. He had drunk noth- 
ing but vi) water in it 
during the intervening months, and now 
shared the French opinion that whisky 
is a pharmaceutical compound resem- 
bling ipecacuanha. Uncle Chalmers sat 
down and lit a cigar, and for the first 
time in his nephew’s experience of him, 
he looked like a human being with the 
customary outfit of entrails. Indeed, 
he became communicative, pa- 
thetic. 

“You know, Steve,” he said, “I’d al- 


Si 
I 


1 ordinaire with 


even 


ways intended to do well by you. But 
I wanted you to make good first. Only 
right, eh? Begin at the bottom, and all 
that. But I wanted you in the business. 
It tickled me, keeping the control in the 
family. Your poor father—after all, 
he started the business, and it’s got his 
name to it yet.” 

He studied the end of his cigar in em- 
barrassment for a space. 

“And then, I’m getting old, Steve, and 
there are new men with methods I 
haven’t patience to follow. I don’t deny 
that they’re getting ahead. I know 
what’s wanted, but I can’t do it—don’t 
seem worth while, see? But you're 
young, Steve, and new ideas don’t rasp 
you like they will when you’re my age. 
Not that I’m hidebound. I can still 
snap up a good thing when I see it. For 
instance, there’s that advertisement— 
what do they call it?—*Baby-who- 
laughs,’ yes. You must have seen it 
hundreds of times. Well, I’ve bought 
the original to-day, to boost some new 
lines of underwear over at home.” 

Stephen stared, smiled, and finally lay 
back and laughed inextinguishably. 

“Uncle, that’s the first time in your 
life you ever paid for anything twice 
over,” he 
breath. “To buy a picture the same day 


1 1 
wnt _ ] 
ou | the 


said, when he recovered his 


man who painted it doesn’t 


b’s -a business genius!’ re- 
peated Uncle Fosdick, when he found 
verbal expression. Then explosively: 
“And the darned young boob wanted to 
be an artist!” 

An hour later Chalmers returned to 
the Rive Gauche with the promise of a 
partnership in the Bragansett factory; 
Uncle Fosdick mournfully declaring 
that although he had been badly beaten 
in two deals on one day, he had neyer- 
theless attained the end that he had al- 
ways had in view. 


young 
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Hurrying back to the Lapeyre flat, 
Chalmers found Loulotte awaiting him. 
She was reading under the shaded lamp 
at the shining supper table, and rose as 
he entered. He seized her by the arms 
in an ecstasy. 

“My little Loulotte @ moi!” he cried, 
radiant. “I am going home!” 

“IT was sure of it,” said Loulotte. 
“But for my part I am going to bed. 
It is late, and I am tired.” 

Chalmers felt vaguely disappointed. 
He had wanted to talk about America, 
and to describe how he had trium- 
phantly demonstrated his business abil- 
ity on Uncle Fosdick. 

“You are not well to-night, child,” 
he called after her. “What is the mat- 
ter?” 
“Nothing, mon ami,’ said the girl, 
drooping gracefully with a hand on the 
door. “I am a little tired, that is all.” 

“You are too pale. You should drink 
red wine at dinner as I do,” said Chal- 
mers merrily. “Red wine never harmed 
anybody. But, of course, nothing will 
please Parisian girls but to be pale.” 

It was very much later when he de- 
cided to retire in his turn, with a mind 
full of pictures of white, spacious 
houses, with red roofs and green blinds 
and deep, shady verandas, set amid the 
quiet sunlight of Bragansett. He had 
become acutely and painfully conscious 
of the world of noise in which he had 
lived and worked for a year. His soul 
hungered for the Anglo-Saxon neces- 
sities of space and quiet, but infinitely 
more for the companionship of men of 
his own race and speech. 

On the way to his room he passed 
Loulette’s door. It was half open, and 
the girl was standing at the window in 
the moonlight, still fully dressed. The 
sad beauty of her face made him catch 
his breath. 

“Still awake, /a gosse? That is not 
reasonable, for a child who is tired.” 

Loulotte whipped round from the 
window. 


“Always la gosse!”’ she whispered. “I 
will not be called a child. And I will 
not be treated like a child, no! I ama 
woman, do you hear?” 

Some entirely new quality in her voice 
chained Chalmers to the spot. She 
glided out of the moonbeams toward 
him, and for a second he thought she 
would have seized him by the throat. 

“Did you think it was the act of a 
child to come with you to this place?’ 
she went on tensely. “Do you imagine 
that I wanted to be a bourgeoise be- 
cause I was a child? Reflect, mon ami! 
You cannot depart so lightly as you 
think. When the time comes, you also 
will suffer as cruelly as I do!” 

“Loulotte, be quiet!” commanded 
Chalmers, a little alarmed. “You are 
not yourself, ma petite, to talk like 
that.” 

“Yes, you will know very soon. I 
am a devil! We have been a little world 
all to ourselves, you and I, my Stephen. 
Do you figure to yourself that we can 
part after all these days and nights, and 
that it will be only me who will suffer? 
Think so, if you wish—you will find 
that I knew best.” 

“But, chérie, of course I will miss 
you sorely! I must go, because there 
is work waiting for me. But when it 
is done, I will return—I promise that 
I will return.” 

“You need not promise. I have seen 
to that. Here I[ will sit in this room 
and fight all America for you, until you 
will have no desire on earth but to 
hasten back. Voici, mon ami, how I 
will call you back to me!” 

She moved suddenly forward, and in 
the obscurity of the corridor he felt 
her slim, soft arms close round his neck 
and her rich lips seeking his, The out- 
lines of her body seemed to burn them- 
selves into him as if she had been on 
fire. A hand touched the back of his 
head with maddening, electric thrills. 
Gradually his resolutions crumbled, de- 
His hands ca- 


liquesced, evaporated. 














ressed her shoulders, slipped down the 
heaving curves to her waist. And 
finally the pent-up longing of months 
broke and surged in wave after wave 
over his faculties, until he gripped her 
so fiercely that she cried out with the 
pain of it, and with savage, joyous tri- 
umph. 

“Am I not beautiful, my Stephen?” 
she whispered, as they kissed and clung 
in the darkness. “Now you may go to 
America, if you can!” 

His head still swimming with the in- 
toxication of her, Chalmers dropped his 
hands to his sides. He felt her stag- 
ger back against the wall, gasping des- 
perately. With a jerk he recovered 
himself, lifted her bodily in his arms, 
and carried her back into her room. 

“I am going,” he said, through his 
clenched teeth. “But I have said that 
I will come back.” 

And he left her, burying her head 
in the pillows in a flood of passionate 
tears, and went to his own room. For 
an hour he lay awake, feeling unac- 
countably foolish, and aching against 
all reason under a sense of having be- 
haved in some vaguely but cruelly self- 
ish manner. Then pictures of America 
crowded once more into his mind, bright 
and vivid. Swiftly and silently he 
crammed clothes into a grip and stole 
from the apartment like a thief into the 
night. 

“If I don’t go now, I'll never see 
America again,” he told himself in the 
cab as he drove, for the second time that 
evening, to Bard’s home in the Avenue 
Hoche, “I'll have Uncle Fosdick packed 
and out of this in the morning!” 


CHAPTER XV. 


If you had said farewell to a be- 
wildered old millionaire and his urgent, 
determined young nephew in a general 
atmosphere of hurry and excitement on 
the boat train to London one morning, 
you would probably be as surprised as 
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John Bard was to find them back at 
your apartment on the day you confi- 
dently believed them to be landing in 
America. 

You would also consider the nephew’s 
explanation that he had important af- 
fairs to arrange as lame and inadequate, 
as Bard found it. But Chalmers 
was too busy in removing the stains of 
travel and changing his attire to vouch- 
safe much in the way of explanation. 

“The young boob is crazy!” he heard 
Uncle Fosdick exclaim as he came out 
of the bathroom. “He never goes to 
bed, and when he does go to his room, 
it’s only to kick things about. I’m 
afraid of him.” 

“You'll find me milder than a suck- 
ing dove to-morrow, Uncle Fosdick,” 
he shouted through his towel. 

“But what made him change his 
mind?” asked Bard. 

“Search me! I took him to a dinner 
at the consulate in London, and he dis- 
appeared about halfway through the 
evening. When I got back to the hotel, 
he was there kicking about the palm 
court, and when I asked him what was 
the trouble, he just swore, apd said 
that he knew somebody in Paris who 
had the old consulate tabbies shaded 
seven different ways. What can you 
make of that? And last night he coolly 
tells me that I can come back to Paris 
and wait till he is good and ready, or go 
back to the States by myself. He was 
playing with a doll all evening, sort 
of a golliwog—clean dippy !” 

Uncle Fosdick sat back and mopped 
his brow. 

“That wasn’t a golliwog, Uncle Fos- 
dick,’’ shouted Chalmers. ‘‘That was a 
Zigomar. It’s a little deity that brings 
good luck.” 

3ard had a revelation. 

“The job and the girl, Steve!’ 
called. “Am I right?” 

“Bet your life!” answered Chalmers 
“And you were right when 


he 


merrily. 
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you said they went together. Lord, but 
it’s good to get back to this big noise!” 

As evening fell, he sought the fa- 
miliar flat near the Luxembourg as a 
man wandering in a desert hastens to a 
gleaming oasis. He swung up the stairs 
blithely, as he had been accustomed to 
race up them, two at a time, on return- 
ing from the day’s work. When the 
door was opened by little Madame La- 
peyre, he seized the widow by the shoul- 
ders and kissed her joyously. Her face 
was cold and wet. With a sudden fear 
at the heart, he turned her round to the 
dim beams of the hall lamp, and he saw 
that she had been in tears. 

“Loulotte?” he whispered, dropping 
his hands. He felt his heart leap 
against his mad pt 
hurls himself at the walls of his cell. 

“She has gone!” said Madame La- 
peyre, and suddenly laid her head 
against his shoulder and wept without 


chest as a isoner 


restraint. He dragged her into the din- 
ing room and thrust her into a chair. 
was still in its 


Loulotte’s workbasket 


old place under the big, yellow-shaded 


lamp. 
“Tell me,” he said, very quietl 
“IT know nothing—but she has not re- 
turned—since yesterday. What can one 
think ? 


” 


*1 1 
Sne who was al Vie . C- 


sh like t 

“What 
not believe—— The poor child had a 
She has been half 


one day 


: : : 
oI know? Perhaps 


crisis of nerves. 
demented, poor little one! All 
she cried on the sofa, and at 
must suddenly cover up and hide 
everything that reminded her 1 

It was in vain that I tried to soothe her. 
When I forgot and placed your chair 
at the table, last night, I can tell you 
there were some hysterics. Af last she 
got up and dried her tears, and put on 
her hat and cloak, and there was a look 


on her face that made me afraid. She 
said she would not be a bourgeoise any 
longer, that it was foolish to imagine 
one could be a bourgeoise by merely 
saying so. She said you could never 
care for her, because you knew she was 
not really respectable.” 

“And she did not tell you where she 
was going?” 

“Not a word! She said only that she 
knew some one who loved her so that 
he had risked his life to come to Paris 
and seek her out, and that she would go 
to help him in his need.” 

Chalmers started to his feet as if he 
had been struck. For the second time 
in the past year, he felt that some ob- 
scure part of his mind had suddenly 
broken into furious life. With set teeth 
he rushed out of the apartment, leaving 
the door open behind him. 

Uncle Fosdick, lingering over a cigar 
with Bard in the Avenue Hoche, found 
further support for his theory that his 
nephew was crazy when Chalmers burst 

and 
hy 


lings 


into the apartment, wild-eyed 
haste, 


from his 


with 
left 


breathless 
right and 


throwing t 

until he 
with a gasp of satisfaction, the 
f a pistol of ponderous 


valise 

found, 

hiding place of 

proportions, 
“Ste 


1 


sens¢ 

thought all along was working 

for myself, but I know better now. You 

can sail to-morrow or wait till I’m 

through, as 
And 

rvously 


them ne! 


regarding each other in helpless per- 


you please.” 
again, leaving 


rubbing their chins and 


dashed out 


plexity. 

A wild ride in a bribed taxicab landed 
him at Courbevoie in twenty minutes, 
and after beating back across fields and 
market gardens for a space, he came 
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in sight of the lonely cottage of Father 
Villot’s anarchist friend. A light was 
burning in the window. Chalmers 
emerged from the belt of trees that 
fronted the cottage and started to cross 
the clearing. 

“Haut les mains!” 

The sharp command brought him up 
standing. From behind a gardener’s 
hut appeared a big man with a revolver. 
Advancing across the moonlit cabbage 
patch between them, he dropped the 
weapon and saluted, It was Monsieur 
Girard, of the sireté. 

“I had mistaken you for a mutual 
friend, Monsieur Chalmers,” said the 
detective. “I presume you are on your 
way to visit Father Villot? If so, you 
may do me a service. I have reason 
to believe that he is harboring some of 
your old acquaintances of the Impasse 
Vertre.” 


“Not Brindamour?” Chalmers felt 


all his fighting instinct awaken into cold 
fury. 
“Alas, no! 


He is hiding somewhere 
in Paris. Where, it has been impos- 
sible to discover. But the rest I con- 
fidently believe to be somewhere within 
the ring we have drawn round these 
fields. You are not afraid to enter the 
_ house?” 

“On the contrary,” said Chalmers, 
though his heart sank again at the 
thought that he might be on the wrong 
track. “I have every reason to insist 
on doing so.” 

“Then I ask you to use every effort 
to discover who is secreted there, and to 
warn them that if they resist, they will 
be shot down like the outlaws they are. 
The place, you will tell them, is sur- 
rounded by armed police, and if they 
give themselves up, no one will harm 
them. Take care of yourself also. 
They are not likely to welcome visitors 
who are unannounced.” 

“There are women and children in the 
house,” replied Chalmers. “There may 


be one for whose safety I would risk 
more than bullets.” 

“T thank you in advance for the serv- 
ice, monsieur,” said the detective, and 
retired behind the hut. 

Chalmers set out across the moonlit 
truck patches with a heavy heart. The 
little cottage appeared very peaceful and 
homely in the serenity of night, with 
the warm glow of its window on the 
shadowed side. Stumbling past the tool 
huts that dotted the clearing, he saw 
that almost every one. concealed a police 
officer. He walked straight up to the 
door and knocked. 

There was the sound of hurried whis- 
pering within, and after some moments 
of painful suspense he heard, with re- 
lief, the tapping of a crutch. The door 
opened circumspectly, to reveal a sec- 
tion of the scared white face of Father 
Villot. 

‘Monsieur Chalmers, God be 
thanked! I had feared you were of the 
police.” 

Chalmers entered swiftly and closed 
the door. The shaggy comrade who 
owned the cottage was pulling at his 
beard in abject fear. On recognizing 
Chalmers, he slowly recovered his senses 
and bowed. In a low chair by the dead 
hearth cowered his emaciated wife, a 
hand stretched behind her as if to pro- 
tect their two infants sleeping tranquilly 
in a cot in the corner. On the table, 
bare of cover, burned a kerosene lamp 
without a shade. There was no sign of 
any refugee. 

Chalmers seized the old cripple by the 
arm. 

“Loulotte! - She has been here?” 

“She has been here since last night. 
At present she is out.” 

“Where is she? Tell me quickly!” 

The old cripple faltered and looked 
at the shaggy comrade, who shook his 
head. 

“We do not 
Villot. 


know,” said Father 
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“No, we cannot tell you anything,” 
said the shaggy comrade. 

“T will find means to make you. Do 
you not know that the house is sur- 
rounded by police?” 

If he had dashed the lamp upon the 
floor, he could not have created a more 
cruel consternation. For a long sec- 
ond, so long that time seemed to be 
rushing in a tornado over the little 
kitchen, they gaped and stared at him. 
Then Father Villot began to whimper 
and wring his hands. The shaggy com- 
rade sank upon a chair, his mouth hang- 
ing foolishly open. 

“T told them not to come,” he babbled 
at last. “I told them not to come.” 

“Get up, man!” snapped Chalmers. 
“You've got to get your family out of 
this. Where are they? Tell them to 
come and talk to me. They know me. 
I give my parole there is no trap.” 

He had scarcely spoken when the 
door leading to the stairs was cautiously 
opened, to reveal the pallid face of Ar- 
mand le Philosophe. He held a Brown- 
ing in his hand, surveying the room 
carefully before he entered. Behind 
him was a stranger to Chalmers, a big 
man in a black linen cap and striped 
jersey, with the white weal of a long 


scar across his cheek. Last appeared 
Christophe, haggard and wild e) 
niling hi ick le i f nm ne 
p 
1€ at I t \ 
indeed alone, they dropp¢ é 


ons and sought seats. All three were 
obviously in the last stages of weakness 
and privation. 

“We had nowhere to go, comrade,” 
said Christophe. “What a vile mess!” 
He buried his face in his hands. 

Armand, by contrast, was in a 
of hectic gayety. 

“We are 
asked Chalmers. 

“Every hut and every tree conceals 
Soon, I have no doubt, there 


state 


surrounded, you say?” he 


an agent, 


will be more.”’ 
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“Tant mieux. We shall make some 
little noise in Paris to-morrow !” 

“What would you?” The shaggy 
comrade shrugged his shoulders. “They 
came here hunted, starving, and in fear. 
I could not turn them away.” 

“And Brindamour ?” demanded Chal- 
mers. 

“He thought it unsafe to come. He 
is sleeping out, in hiding.” 

“He was right. There is half a regi- 
ment of police outside. They assure 
you protection if you will surrender. 
Armand, my friend, you are 
trapped. There is no chance of escape. 
In this moonlight, you would be shot 
down in the first ten yards. Let me ad- 
vise you.” 

“We are all in the same boat,” said 
Armand lightly. “There is the dead flic 
of Neuilly to account for, and we can 
expect no mercy. If it were only Gui- 
ana—but no, there is no chance of that. 
As far as I am concerned, if they want 
me, they can come and take me.” 


poor 


He proceeded significantly to exam- 
ine the magazine of his Browning, tak- 
ing no further notice of the pleading 
of Chalmers. Christophe, on being ap- 
pealed to in turn, merely shrugged his 
shoulders and crossed over to the cor- 


7 a s17] re h > ; f- + t "7 
ner where the infants slept. He gazed 
upon them with dull curiosity. 

O 20, = se 
T 1 
i 
stare the do ith ning eyes 
and fingered his gun. In despair Chal- 


mers made the woman wake her chil- 
dren and them They 
cried quietly and sleepily to themselves 
on seeing the room full of strange men. 
Father Villot and the shaggy 
followed. 

“My friends, I appeal to you,” 
turning at the door 
three ignored him. 

“A vile mess,” 

“Tell them to-come and get me,” said 


carry outside. 


comrade 


said 


The 


Chalmers, 


said Christophe. 











Armand. “I will break some of their 
ugly faces, I promise you.” And he 
laughed almost merrily, like a man joy- 
ous with wine. 

“T said they were mad to come here,” 
moaned Father Villot outside. “I said 
it from the first.” 

Chalmers slowly turned and followed 
the rest. The instant he was outside, 
the quick step of Armand sounded on 
the tiled floor, and the door slammed 
decisively. There followed, the sharp 
click of the bolts. 

Halfway across the clearing, Chal- 
mers suddenly gripped the shaggy man’s 
arm so that he cried out in pain. 

“Tell me where Loulotte has gone,” 
he said, “Quickly, or I will wring your 
hairy neck!” 

“Laissez!” pleaded the anarchist. 
“Let me loose, and I will tell. I could 
not tell you in there, for they would 
have killed me. She has taken food 
and new clothing to Brindamour.” 

“I guessed it! Where?” 

“T think You will not betray 
him?” 

“T will infallibly break your arm if 
you don’t tell me quickly.” Chalmers 
accompanied the warning with a wrench 
that twisted a yelp of pain out of the 
bearded face. 

“He comes to the wooded space on 
the fortifications over there. But it is 
He will have come and 





past his time 
gone.” 

Without a word Chalmers hurried 
ahead. At the edge of the clearing, he 
met Girard. 

“They decline to surrender,” he told 
the detective. ‘‘They are maddened by 
privation.”’ 

“We will give them ten minutes,” said 
Monsieur Girard grimly. “After that 
—— The wounded messenger of the 
Rue Barbés was my brother!” 

Chalmers did not wait for the result, 
but set off at a loping run in the direc- 
tion of the fortifications. Near the 
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gate in the great, grim walls that en- 
circle Paris in a girdle of granite was 
a stretch of wooded embankment in 
which lay his last chance of finding 
Loulotte. Clinging to hope, he ran as 
he had never run in his life, praying 
that he might be in time. Only once 
he looked over his shoulder at the 
doomed cottage. There was no longer 
any light in the window. 

Passing the octroi post at a sharp 
walk, for fear of attracting attention, 
he entered the outer boulevard that runs 
behind the fortifications, and doubled 
back with the bolt of a fox into the 
shadow of the trees. Slipping from 
trunk to trunk of the embankment with 
straining eyes, his heart gave a violent 
leap as he observed, away up on the 
crest of masonry, a moving figure 
against the moonlit clouds. And once 
more, as on that night in the boulevard 
outside the Black Beetle Café, he was 
transformed into a beast of prey that 
crouched and watched and hunted. 

He had crept halfway up the steep 
embankment before he realized that 
there were two figures at the top. 
Thinking that they were locked in each 
other’s arms, he gripped his gun in cold 
fury, madly contemplating a revenge 
that he did not even formulate in 
thought. 

And then he saw that they were in 
reality struggling. He heard a cry from 
the girl, and saw her wrench herself 
free and dart like an arrow along the 
stone coping, finally turning to gaze in 
the direction of Courbevoie, her hands 
shading her eyes, her hatless curls 
gleaming in the moonlight. The man, 
after a stride or two in pursuit, fol- 
lowed her example, as if obeying an ir- 
resistible impulse. Silently Chalmers 
crept from shadow to shadow until he 
also reached an embrasure in the huge 
wall. 

Far over the houses and fields «and 
trees the cottage fort of the bandits was 
blazing to the night sky, and from all 
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around it came the faint rattle of pistol 
shots and carbines. 

Chalmers grinned in ugly joy, creep- 
ing in the shadow of the coping toward 
the man he recognized as Brindamour. 
Soon he was near enough to distinguish 
the close-set, slanting eyes. 

“Oh, they are killing Armand!” 
moaned the girl, in the voice of Lou- 
lotte. “Save yourself!” And_ she 
turned blindly, her hands before her 
face, to descend the slope. 

“You shall not go! Come back, I 
tell you!” 

Brindamour started after her through 
the. trees, and a gun gleamed suddenly 
in his hand. 

“No, no! I have told you that I can- 
not!” the girl called back to him. 

With a sharp exclamation of rage, 
the crook leveled his weapon and fired 
point-blank at her as she fled like a hare 
down the steep incline. Still she ran, 
Brindamour following with deadly in- 
tentness. he could fire again, 
Chalmers had sunk upon one knee and 
rested his automatic on the crook of his 
elbow. The knowledge that he must 
not miss, even in that 
of light and shadow traversed by 


Before 


dim patchwork 
| icap- 
ing figures, caused him to wait almost 
too long. Then the crook entered a 
moonlit space, and the cert: 


Heedless of anything but Loulotte, 
Chalmers dashed down the hill in the 
direction she had taken. As he passed 
the moonlit space, he glanced once at 
the spot where Brindamour had fallen. 
There was no sign of the 
But at the foot of the slope, hi 
in collap e over the back of a 
the outer 
found his girl, and knew that she 
his, 
other side of the road agitated, question- 


bandit. 


boulevard, Stephen Chaln 


From the humble cottages on the 


ing figures swooped upon them, men 
and women all talking together. 

“It is the bandit Brindamour,” he 
said. “I have just shot him up there 
in the trees, but he may escape.” 

Suddenly he felt Loulotte’s light form 
grow limp in his arms. 
licitous 


Crooning, so- 


women crowded around her, 
exclaiming in pity and admiration of her 
beauty, and to them he surrendéred 
her. 

“She has only 


“There is no wound 


fainted,” he said. 


While they carried her into a 
tage, a number of police came running 


cot- 


up, and joined the circle of men who 
were advancing up the embankment 
Moved by some strange spirit of ven 
Halt 
way up the embankment, they stopped 


geance, Chalmers followed them. 
and took cover. High and clean cut on 
the summit of the masonry, hatless and 
ghastly pale in the moonlight, was the 
tall figure of Brindamour. Behind him 


was a sheer drop of eighty feet into 


weeds and stones. Before him the po 


advanced in a slowly diminishit 
circle, His 


érom the height. 


lice 


r 
> 
if 


voice came thin and fait 
“Long live anar “hy !” he cried. 


1 curious, clipped 


] moat 
And then, as 


ward with a jerk, the figure on the ram- 


the police moved for- 


part drew itself up in a sudden convul- 


gathering of forces and leaped 


sive 
backward into the abyss. 
made his 


‘e7 . 1 1 
Brindamour had escape. In 


death, as in life, he had cheated the 


law. 
On the 


the detective Girard, who was standing 


boulevard Chalmers ran into 


in a dazed fashion by a police auto. 
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“Tt is the end,” said the big man. 
“Christophe we have, and another who 
is wounded in the neck, and now Brin- 
damour. We had to fire the cottage at 
the back with petrol. The poor agent 
of Neuilly is well avenged.” 

“But Armand le Philosophée?” asked 
Chalmers. 

“He never caine out of the cottage,” 
replied Monsieur Girard, and laughed a 
queer, cackling laugh of overstrained 
nerves. 


The Atlantic boat train to Cherbourg 
is moving slowly out of the dark Pa- 
risian depot. On the platform the 
Widow Lapeyre and John Bard are 
running side by side and waving hand- 
kerchiefs. As the train gathers speed, 
two young people withdraw into a re- 
served compartment. For a time they 
cling to each other in the swaying coach, 
the girl drinking in her lover's kisses 
like some eager, thirsty little animal. 

“It is a big, strange country we are 


going to,” says the young man at last. 
“A country to terrify little Parisians! 
Are you suré that you remember your 
name and address ?” 

And the girl replies, reciting the un- 
accustomed syllables like a lesson: 

“Louise Chalmers, Bragansett, New 
Yorck. I love you, my darleeng!” 

But as they speed past the fortifica- 
tions and catch a last fleeting glimpse 
of the grim, dismantled walls of Paris, 
the girl shudders a little. 

“It is farewell, to Paris and Lou- 
lotte,” he says. “Madame was thinking 
of—some one?” 

“Yes, chért. He cared for me. He 
would have killed me rather than leave 
Paris alone. When I think of that, I 
forget how wicked he was.” 

“When I thought you loved him,” 
said the young man, “I wanted to kill 
you also. And when I was starving 
and penniless, I also wanted to rob and 
slay. It is a madness. I think, after 
all, there is a Brindamour in most men.” 


BECAUSE 


| SHALL not weep because of you, my heart; 
| shall be glad and gay and venturesome, 
Shall blithely welcome all fair things that come, 
Though you and I walk all our days apart. 
I shall find struggle good, and seasons new— 
Because of you. 


Lovers shall have my very loving care, 

Hearing the echoes of our ecstasies ; 

When children play, I shall rejoice to see, 
Because of that dream child I may not bear. 
Romance shall be my comrade, all life through— 

Because of you. 


ANNA ALICE CHAPIN, 
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,OT a few of us stand before 
our mirrors engaged in the 
study of how to make our- 
selves look younger than we 
Herr Franzel stood be- 





are, 
fore his five-inch glass gently swearing 
because he could not make himself look 
older than his twenty years. 

“They will never, never respect me!” 
he groaned. “Gott im Himmel! What 
will become of me?” 

He dramatically lifted his charming 
Gum- 


” 
m1 


blue eyes to the ceiling of Frau 
pel’s_ best Then, abruptly 
leaving the bureau with its modest toilet 
paraphernalia, he sat down on™the bed 


bedroom. 


and sank his head im his hands—to 
weep? Not at all! 

Karl Franzel was only twenty years 
old, at the beginning of what aft ird 
was to prove to be a gre care 
was aft rie 
the lu cy ye ot ) 
weep for. Talented, in love, he « 


fell to dreaming 

In his microscopic room at the top 
of a second-class pension in a medieval 
German towh, his head in his 
hands, his cheeks glowing, he dreamed. 
Not of fame—he had dreamed of f 


dark 


fame 


ever since he was a boy; not of for- 
tune—money was an indifferent article 
to him, he knew almost nothing of it; 


but of a woman. Very properly, with- 
out being conscious of it, Karl Franzel 
was inspiring himself in the best pos- 
sible manner. 





After the lady’s image—and it was a 
sweet one—had shone before his eyes 
in the softest colors and he had re- 
called, as lovers will, every word. he 


had ever heard her say; after he had 
mentally kissed hand again and 
offered again to be of some service to 
her—meaning, as he made that offer, 
that he would cheerfully give his life— 
he remained 
wrapped in the exquisite luxury of his 
Then he sprang up to have 


her 


for some few moments 
souvenirs. 
another look in the mirror 
He was more hopelessh ung than 
ever. 
On his cheek was the pricele 
that the cosmetics of the gods prepare 


5 bloom 


only for the cheeks of twenty years, 
with no suspicion of dow1 er the 
red, beautifully marked lips; | lark 
bel Deing to love vo c re 

Leaning on the bureau, he stared 
frantically into his glass. 

“Der Teufel! You look sixteen, 


and the youngest man in the orchestra 


is sixty! Ach, du liecber Gott! 
a 


in the 





At his hand was a pair of le whis 
kers. He had bought then 


hope that. he might make us« 


wild 
of them 
He had 


and scraped off 


There cosmetics, too 


just painfully washed 


were 
his attempts to mature his 
It was hopeless. 
his difficulty 


tenance. 
In the midst of 























gan to hum softly a few bars of “Eg- 
mont.” He picked up his baton from 
the bed where he had flung it, lifted 
his arm, and, continuing to hum the 
music, began slowly to measure the 
beautiful bars of the opening of the 
overture, 

There was a knock at his door. 

Smiling happily, charmed by his 
thoughts and the music, Franzel cried: 
“Herein!” 

His landlady, plump, breathless, ma- 
tronly, and officious, fluttered in with- 
out ceremony. 

“Herr Franzel, Herr Franzel, the 
clock has struck! Didn't you hear it? 
I was peeling potatoes and it struck 
just when you began to sing.” 

The young man replaced his baton 
in its slender case and laid his hands 
on Frau Gimpel’s plump shoulders. 

“Couldn’t I, at a pinch, pass for forty, 
dear Frau Giimpel ?” 

“Pass for forty! You are crazy!” 

“Well, for thirty—come!” 

The landlady laughed. “You are so 
sweet as you are,” she murmured ; “just 
a boy.” 

Karl dropped his hands. “And the 
youngest man in the orchestra, you tell 
me, is sixty! What will become of 
me?” 

Frau Giimpel settled her hair care- 
fully. 

“Der Herr Direktor, 
week, was ninety-five?” 

She nodded. “He died standing at 
his desk, his baton in his hand, lead- 
ing ‘Egmont.’ ” 

“T shall die as well,” muttered Fran- 
zel, “from youth.” 

His landlady considered him with un- 
disguised admiration and curiosity. He 
had arrived from Leipzig the evening 
before, patronized by the Grand Duke 
Max himself. 

“His highness says you will be a 
great leader some day, Herr Franzel.” 

Franzel caught up his coat and hat. 
He placed his baton under his arm. 

5 


who died last 


DER HERR 
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“I shall be an older leader, at all 
events, Frau Gimpel.” 

He glanced around the little room 
in which he had shut himself away 
for five or six hours, to rehearse men- 
tally his score. Through the window 
he could see the red, uneven roofs of 
Marburg whitening with the Christmas 
snow. 

“For the love of God!” exclaimed the 
landlady. “Don’t be late for the first 
rehearsal!” 

“The old boys will think that the 
haste of yotith at least is lacking in me 
if I am.” Waving his hat, he cried: 
“Now for the graybeards—not a man 
under sixty! What is the age of the 
first violin, did you say?” 

“Herr Winter is eighty-five,” said 
Frau Gtmpel proudly; “a superb old 
man and a great musician, with a head 
like a snowdrift.” 

“Ach!” exclaimed Karl, touching his 
dark hair. “I forgot to powder! Well, 
God go with me!” 

Against the door Frau Giimpel stood 
immovable. It was hard to pass her. 
She was a handsome creature; her ker- 
chief rose and fell quickly on her heart. 

“God go with us, Frau Giimpel,” said 
the young man and waited, his hat in 
his hand and his baton under his arm. 

The landlady looked at him and 
sighed. The winter roses were red in 
his cheek, the breath of spring was 
on his fresh lips, under the dark hair 
his forehead was unstained. He was 
humming -Clara’s song in “Egmont.” 
She sighed and stepped aside, and the 
young direktor, fetched from Leipzig 
by the grand duke, who had‘ heard him 
lead in the conservatory there, passed 
out to rehearse “Egmont” with the 
Royal Theater orchestra. 


i. 


Marburg—small, secluded, luscious 
with age, ripe with tradition—had slept 
on the Wieser’s banks for-close upon 
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eight hundred years. Karl Franzel 
found the bloom of the old houses, the 
mellowness of the cathedral, full of 
beauty. He had passed through the 
town at sunset, the evening before, by 
the side of the grand duke. 

When through Frau Giimpel he had 
heard that the orchestra which he was 
to lead in “Egmont” was composed of 
centenarians, he began to find age in 
Marburg less attractive. He would 
have given much to have stolen some 
one’s twenty years, for the day at least. 
He had fallen in love with the grand 
duke at the Leipzig Conservatory, and 
had trembled with delight when the old 
man had singled him out and, with 
military promptness, offered him then 
and there the post of direktor of the 
orchestra at Marburg. The dream of 
his life was miraculously realized for 
the poor, talented boy. 

With further military promptness, the 
old soldier had fetched him himself the 
following day to Marburg. 

From the Pension Giimpel to the 
Royal Theater was the distance of half 
a mile. As Franzel came out of the 
pension, he glanced up at the clock, 
whose face shone from a wreath of 
angels carved by a master ages before. 

Frau Giimpel had made a mistake. 
It was not so late as he had thought 
—it was only half past one. He had a 
half hour before the rehearsal. He 
might have spent this time in an en- 
deavor to utilize the whiskers or in 
powdering his hair—made up, as he had 
seen Clara do. Clara! No, he was 
not sorry, after all, that he had es- 
caped his garrulous landlady. The win- 
ter air was divine. 

The stranger was duly remarked by 
the few Marburgians abroad, for his 
height, his distinction, the proud fashion 
in which he carried his young head, as 
well as -for the slender box under his 
arm, although the fact of the arrival 
of the new direktor had been kept a 
secret in Marburg. 


The palace of the Grand Duke Max 
had an entrance on the high street. A 
porter in green livery stood tranquilly 
in the gateway, smoking a huge pipe, his 
feet firmly planted on the snow, his gray 
hair cut with military precision under 
his cap. 

“Another 
thought. 

Franzel was modest, and it did uot 
occur to him to go in to speak with his 
patron, although he had a half hour to 
spare. Nor did he wish at once to go 
to the theater, but put off the moment 
of his appearance there as long as pos- 
sible. 

On the opposite side of the street, a 
bit farther along, a beer garden, dear 
frequentation of the Marburgians, geni- 
ally offered its hospitality to him. He 
was growing excited—there was no 
doubt about that. The most significant 


centenarian,” Franzel 


hour of his life was approaching, and 
already its 


footsteps were ominous. 
According to general philosophy, this 
crisis should make a man of him. Ac- 
cording to his own point of view, he 
had been made a man by Clara. 

When he had kissed her hand and 
asked her what he could do for her— 
meaning in his heart that he would give 
his life, and in reality being able only 
to conduct her sanely to her motor— 
that moment had made him a man. 
Franzel thought one moment of his ca- 
reer, and the next ten of Clara. There 
was Clarchen in “Egmont,” there was 
his Clarchen, and all the other Claras 
in the world of art, fiction, and reality. 
They were sacred because of her. He 
took her into the beer garden with him 
in his heart. 

He sat down at the most secluded 
table, and asked for some beer. The 
room was full of smokers and drinkers. 
They all seemed aged to him, part of 
the antiquity of Marburg. A fellow 
with an excellent fiddle and an excel- 
lent art, a fellow with a good violon- 
cello and a talent, played behind some 
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artificial flowers, and the new direktor 
of the orchestra did not criticize the 
performance. 

They played “Du Bist Wie Eine 
Blunie,” and they spoke of Clara. They 
played other sentimental German things, 
and they were all variations on the name 
of Clara. 

Four young officers in full dress, sur- 
rounded by the smoke of their pipes and 
deep in the stimulus of their mugs of 
beer, sat at a table near him. They 
sang out loud with the orchestra: ‘Ach, 
du lieber Augustin.” Young Franzel in 
his sober clothes glanced at the military 
men benignantly; he approved their 
spirits, but his pleasures were not theirs. 

Suddenly one of them cried out, 
“Now to Clara!” and lifted his glass. 
All three young men lifted their glasses 
and cried, “Ja wohl, Clara! Clarchen! 
Hoch, hoch!” and they drank. 

Franzel moved his chair back from 
the table, staring at them. The blood 
filled his face. He knew, of course, that 
there were many Claras—but they were 
all sacred. Four old musicians who had 
been seated at an adjacent table rose 
peacefully, took up their instruments, 
paid their score, and walked sedately 
out. He knew that they were members 
of his orchestra. The clock struck two. 

“To the sweetest lips in the world!” 
cried the most spirited of the young of- 
ficers 

“To Clara’s lips!” 
and drank. 

The young direktor, his baton under 
his arm, stood in front of the first 
speaker. His bearing was quite as erect 
as that of the lieutenant. 

“Of what Clara do you speak?” he 
asked, in a clear voice. There was 
music in it, but there was also passion. 

The officer looked him up and down, 
as one might look up and down a clothes 


cried the others, 


rack, and roared out: 
“Of whom do you speak? Ach! 
That is too good! Of one Clara, of my 
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Clara, of your Clara, if you like, you 
fool!” 

The little restaurant heard the ring 
of the blow on the officer’s cheek—it 
left a livid mark. The lieutenant fell 
back and was pinioned by his. friends. 
Franzel drew back and with tingling 
fingers found one of his cards. They 
had been printed in a hurry in Leipzig: 
“Herr Karl Franzel, direktor of the 
Marburg orchestra.” One of the young 
officers, who had taken his card, flung 
it down with a sneer. 

“A Von Rohan cannot fight you, you 
puppy, you musician!” 

“But I can kill him!” shrieked the of- 
ficer held back by his friends. 

“After the rehearsal, gnddiger Herr,” 
said the young direktor, “you will find 
me at the Pension Giimpel.” 

He had not laid down his baton, and 
with it under his loose-sleeved cloak, he 
walked out coolly, giving the waitress a 
mark for her fee. 


III. 


He strolled calmly down the narrow 
street from the beer garden to the the- 
ater. He was in such an excited mental 
state that he obliged himself to measure 
his steps, and with a grave demeanor 
that would have done honor to any 
member of the orchestra, his fine head 
held high, his fine face flushed, and his 
eyes sending forth the fire of a just pas- 
sion, the young man’s heart beat for 
Clara—for all the dear Claras degraded 
by ribald toasts. He blushed for Clara, 
and in her championed all women, as 
far as the theater doors. . 

It was not until he came frankly up 
to the front of the Royal Theater, up to 
the very building itself, and saw its 
big doors and its ornate facade, with 
the little group of people before it and 
the side doors opened to admit the mem- 
bers of the orchestra, that Karl realized 
the importance of the moment before 
him. His sénses returned to him; he 
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ceased in an instant to be the lover and 
became the Herr Direktor. As he rea- 
lized that this was the vital moment 
of his existence, a graver expression 
crossed his face and for a second his 
heart felt oppressed, as if his courage 
and assurance lay in one spot of his or- 
ganism and that spot threatened to de- 
sert him of a sudden and leave him like 
a pulp. 

The young man was met at the door 
by stage fright, and he walked up the 
steps with it and along the icy corridor 
with it and into the wings of the theater 
with it. He blindly ran into a fat, red- 
cheeked fellow smoking a huge cigar, 
his hat a-cock on the back of his bald 
head. 

“Herr Stein,’ said the gentleman, 
“manager. Herr Franzel, I think?” 


Franzel wrung this man’s hand, clung 
to it, in fact, and if Herr Stein had rep- 
resented his entire family and all his 
friends in one person, he could not have 


been more welcome at that moment, for 
the young man needed the touch of a 
human hand. He saw Herr Stein grin, 
and understood that he was betrayed. 

“He thinks me too ridiculously 
young,” he thought. “He sees that I am 
frightened to death. Ach, Gott!” 

No one else was in the theater, as far 
as Franzel could see. 

“The boys,” said Herr Stein, speak- 
ing of the centenarians, “the boys are 
all in their seats, Herr Direktor.” 

He mouthed the word amiably. The 
truth of the matter was that Herr Stein 
was sick of old men, and if he had had 
anything to say about it, would have 
wiped the boards clean of them all and 
have introduced new blood long ago. 

“Am I late?” the young man asked. 
“T think it has just struck the hour.” 

“The orchestra is always before- 
hand,” said the manager, and led Fran- 
zel to the door of the pit which gave 
into the orchestra. “It’s their custom.” 
With a grin he added: “The lot of them, 
you know, foot up to sixteen hundred 


years together, and at an age like that 
one has not any time to lose.” He 
laughed. 

Franzel went down into the pit. The 
manager shut the door behind him, and 
the young fellow found himself alone 
with his “boys,” whose ages footed up 
to sixteen hundred years. He was 
struck at first by the silence of the place 
—not a sound greeted him, not even 
the tuning of an instrument. Quite mo- 
tionless, the orchestra, each man in his 
place, sat in complete silence before 
their instruments and their music rests. 
Franzel laid off his hat and his cloak, 
ran his fingers through the brush of his 
dark hair, and touched his cheek lightly, 
as if in a last supplication to a pair of 
desired whiskers. Then, murmuring a 
greeting, he passed by the old men, bow- 
ing to them politely, went to his desk, 
and took his place before it. On the 
rest was the opened score of “Egmont” ; 
it was his own score which he had sent 
that morning to the manager of the the- 
ater. 

Herr Stein, coughing and clearing his 
throat, had found a place in one of the 
empty stalls, there seated himself com- 
fortably, and prepared to listen. The 
footlights were lit upon the stage; the 
glow behind the orchestra was soft and 
mellow; over it a light from a single 
cluster of gas jets fell agreeably on the 
little gathering. 

Young Franzel saw before him a 
group of men who impressed him in this 
moment of excitement only en masse. 
Their individual characteristics he could 
not then differentiate. He seemed to be 
looking into the past—not an unlovely 
past. Some of the faces were beauti- 
ful. There were brows with splendid 
growths of snowy hair; there was the 
baldness of fatigue and mental exer- 
tion; there were some faded eyes; but 
the effect was not superannuated or 
senile. Before Franzel was a company 
of artists—of men whose lives had been 
passed in following a career he loved, 
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and whose existences were satisfied and 
harmonious, Every member of the 
Royal Theater orchestra was a sincere 
musician ; they were celebrated through- 
out Germany for their accuracy and 
quality. The face of the first violin was 
the only one that struck Franzel’s atten- 
tion, and he looked intently at the old 
man. 

“Eighty-five?” he thought. “Why, he 
is not more than sixty. He is superb!” 

Franzel smiled at the first violin, but 
the old musician did not return his cor- 
diality. He fixed upon the leader a cold 
blue eye, and his handsome face was as 
stern as that of an unsympathetic judge. 
The antagonism of the whole orchestra 
concentrated itself very perfectly in the 
face of the first violin. 

Franzel had been timid when he en- 
tered the theater, but his timidity left 
him now. He was scarcely aware of 
himself ; he only knew that he had come 
to interpret one of the world’s most 
beautiful scores. He had become in- 
spired, as he always was before his 
work. The theater, the soft light, the 
refrain of the melody that he was to in- 
terpret, rang through his brain, and the 
fact that he had been given this oppor- 
tunity chased from his mind fear and 
uncertainty. 

Karl Franzel was a born leader—he 
was mentally a master of the music be- 
fore him. It was scored and lined and 
noted by months of serious work and 
study. He touched its leaves with au- 
thority and smiled down at the first 
violin. There was in his heart as well 
a sympathy for these unknown brothers. 
It swept over him with a tenderness— 
he felt affectionately toward these old 
men whose lives had been all music, as 
his life would have been when he should 
grow old. His poet soul was more ca- 
pable of appreciating them than these 
musicians dreamed or knew, and as 
Karl Franzel was on fire for everything 
that touched or interested him, now his 
heart flamed up for these old men. 


His cheeks had paled under his emo- 
tion, but his grave smile was charming, 
as he bent forward, holding his baton, 
his sign of authority. With his eyes 
on the first violin, he said: 

“Gracious gentlemen, I esteem this to 
be the greatest honor of my life. I pray 
God I may fulfill my duty; I pray God 
we may understand each other. I hope 
to be worthy. We shall be linked to- 
gether by the most harmonious of ties-— 
heavenly melody. I thank you!” 

His voice was deserting him, and he 
stopped. He was only one-third of the 
age of the youngest musician. His 
heart threatened to spring from his 
breast, his blue eyes filled. As he stood 
there, he became conscious of the odor 
that fills all theaters—the acrid smell 
from the stage and from the big, un- 
used house. He was obliged to control 
himself forcibly, and gazed down at his 
score until his vision cleared. He was 
too excited to notice that the orchestra 
had made no return whatsoever to his 
salutation. Then he straightened him- 
self, teok his position, raised his head, 
flung back his dark hair, and lifted his 
baton. 

The overture to “Egmont” had been 
played by the Marburg orchestra for 
forty years beginning with muted vio- 
lins, then an extreme adagio, slowly 
swelling to forte. This was not the mod- 
ern young direktor’s idea of “Egmont” 
in the least. He sharply tapped his rack 
once and raised his baton, indicating 
a full mezzo opening in a decided 
phrase. Not an instrument struck a 
chord. Franzel tapped mezzo a second 
time and indicated the suite. He looked 
down at the old, set faces, concentrating 
on the first violin, immovable as a rock, 
then glanced at the others. The situa- 
tion began to reveal itself to him. In 
the background, Herr Stein coughed, 
and Franzel heard the grating sound. 
It inflamed him. 

“Gentlemen,” he said briskly to his 
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orchestra, “I have indicated the tempo 
and the phrasing. Will you begin?” 

He repeated his tap and said sharply: 
“Begin !” 

The first violin rose where he stood. 

“We have played ‘Egmont’ in the 
Royal Theater for forty years,” he said, 
in a high voice. ‘We have been under 
the leadership of a great man. Do you 
think for a moment that the art of the 
Marburg orchestra will permit itself to 
be destroyed by a boy? We are in the 
habit of beginning pianissimo.” 

The blood was red in the young man’s 
cheeks. He gazed at Herr Winter and 
through him at the whole orchestra, and 
tapped his desk once more. 

“Mezzo,” he commanded, in a clear 
tone, “full mezzo.” 

Herr Winter sat down, and the si- 
lence was unbroken. 

Karl Franzel turned where he stood, 
left his desk, ran down the steps to the 
door, caught up his coat and hat, and 
dashed out of the theater, followed by 
the manager calling: ‘‘Ach, du lieber 
Gott!” But Karl Franzel was as slim as 
the manager was fat, and Stein saw the 
young man run like a boy up the street 
toward the palace of the grand duke. 


IV. 

The Grand Duke Maximilian was in 
his winter garden, where the walls were 
entirely hung with flowers of old Saxe, 
while the most brilliant of natural flow- 
ers in china pots filled the room with 
fragrance. The duke, in a velvet smok- 
ing jacket, was enjoying his pipe and 
humming “Egmont.” He. was a fine 
specimen of a North German, a man 
of the world, a soldier, and a lover of 
the arts. Stern, hot-tempered, and in- 
flexible, as severe a judge of himself 
as of others, he admitted no infringe- 
ment of any rules, and the result was 
that his cavalry command was one of 
the most distinguished in the field. 

Just at present he was delighted with 


his importation. He liked the young 
direktor from Leipzig. He had con- 
summated the whole affair in one day. 
He was the doyen of the Leipzig Con- 
servatory and yearly heard the students 
at the big concert. This year he had 
gone up with an especial interest—the 
post of direktor at Marburg had been 
vacant. There had been a performance 
of “Tristan” at the conservatory the- 
ater, and young Karl Franzel had led 
the orchestra. Besides being an excel- 
lent musician, the boy had the good for- 
tune to resemble a son that the grand 
duke had lost, a young man of Franzel’s 
age. When the boy had been presented 
to him, the old man had seen in him the 
past with a vividness that had nearly 
taken his breath away, but in a voice 
that rang like a clarion he had ordered 
Franzel to go to Marburg. He had 
spoken like a superior officer in order 
not to speak like a father who had lost 
a son. 


He thought to himself now in his win- 
ter garden: “That boy has the making 


of a fine artist. A fellow like him must 
have high standards. It is a pity he is 
not a soldier. I wonder how the or- 
chestra will like him.” 

The duke was shortly to know. 

The door of the conservatory was 
flung open in a fashion quite out of 
keeping with the decorum of his per- 
fectly ordered household, and while he 
still started with the shock of the abrupt 
action, Karl Frinzel, followed by a 
footman, rushed into the winter garden. 
Even in his excitement Franzel paused, 
placed his hat under one arm, his baton 
under the other, clicked his heels, bowed 
formally, and then burst forth: 

“Your highness, I resign the post you 
have given me.” 

The announcement was short and to 
the point. His flaming cheeks, his bril- 
liant eyes, his short breath, spoke the 
state of mind under which he labored. 

The duke, old man as he _ was, 
had hardly been able to wait to hear 
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the result of the afternoon at the the- 
ater. He had absented himself with 


great control from the opening. 
“Indeed?” he said, raising his shaggy 


Why, 


brows. “You astonish me. 
pray?” 

The cut of the room, its form and 
elegance, the sudden transition from the 
theater, his rush through the cold 
streets, combined to bring the boy some- 
what to himself. 

“The orchestra finds me too young,” 
he said clearly, as if reading a lesson. 
“They refuse to play.” 

The grand duke, who was sitting in a 
comfortable chair, sprang up from it. 
The cammander of the Cavalry 
clapped his hand to his side as if his 
sword were there. He swore beauti- 
fully in the best military fashion. 

“Refuse to play?” he exclaimed. 
“What damned impertinence! What 
damnable insubordination!” 

At that moment the other door lead- 
ing to the music room was flung open 
by another footman, and as many of 
the orchestra as could get in at once 
swarmed into the winter garden. The 
others stood without. 

The first violin, Herr Winter, his 
snowy head bared and his cheeks as red 
as a boy’s, his eyes clear and sparkling, 
led the group. They had not run as 
fast as Franzel on his young legs. 

“Highness began Winter. 

“Silence!” roared the grand duke, 
standing before them as if they were a 
squadron of cavalry. “Silence! You 
are dismissed from your posts, every 
man of ‘you, for insubordination. The 
Royal Theater orchestra is disbanded.” 

He swept toward them a furious ges- 
ture, cast on them a furious look, and 
turned his back on the group. 

“Highness!” they exclaimed, with one 
voice. “Ach, du lieber Gott!’ 

They clustered there in the corner like 
a group of frightened old children. The 
healthy color faded from their cheeks; 
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they exchanged terrified glances. It 
meant absolute ruin to them, the loss of 
a life pension, the most terrible dis- 
honor after forty years of service. 

“Ach, nein!” said young Karl Fran- 
zel. “Ach, nein, highness! It is I who 
am dismissed—I will return to Leipzig 
at once.” 

The grand duke turned round on his 
heels. 

“Too young!” he shouted at them. 
“Do you suppose that in my own town, 
in my own theater, in my own kingdom, 
I am not a judge of the worth of youth 
and age—that I do not know talent? 
Isn’t talent what the whole world is ask- 
ing for, and isn’t youth the most valu- 
able possession in the universe? I shall 
have my new orchestra composed of in- 
fants—it shall be led by a baby in swad- 
dling clothes, if I see fit.” 

To Franzel he said: “You will go 
to Leipzig and compose an orchestra 
chosen from your colleagues and from 
the members of the university.” 

From the corner where the huddled 
members of the orchestra still waited 
there was a sound. It might have been 
a murmured “Highness!”—it seemed 
like a sob. 

Franzel clicked his heels together and 
bowed. 

“A thousand pardons, highness,” he 
said firmly. “I came to Marburg to lead 
the of the Royal Theater. 
Since they will not have me, I offer my 
resignation.” He continued simply: 
“Your highness understands that I 
could not endure the thought that I had 
worked destruction where I came to call 
forth beautiful harmony.” 

The phrase was so simply said, in a 
voice so sincere and clear, that the gray 
heads ,were raised somewhat and the 
men who had not been willing to be led 
by Franzel listened to him. 

Franzel clicked his heels and bowed 
again. 

“IT conjure you, highness, to recon- 
sider your words. I would be the most 
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miserable man in Germany if they were 
carried out.” 

The grand duke looked at him, and 
memories began to crowd around him. 

“I am a soldier,” said the grand duke. 
“Obedience is the first duty of all men.” 

He turned roughly to the musicians. 
“You hear what this boy says!” he 
cried. “You hear that he is not even 
tempted by the offer to form a new or- 
chestra from the talent of the land, and 
that he will not accept the honor of 
forming his own orchestra.” 

“Highness!” murmured the old men, 

“Get along with you!” ordered the 
grand duke. “Go back to your instru- 
ments and learn the duty of obedience 
to a superior.” 

It was a cruel sentence, and the grand 
duke dwelt on the last word. He pulled 
a bell rope, and the sound was like a 
clarion through the palace. To the foot- 
man who hurried in he cried: “Fetch 


me my cap and cloak and my sword, and 
show these gentlemen out.” 

More temperately he finished: ‘Go 
back to the theater, Herr Winter.” He 
spoke to the first violin. He put his arm 
through that of the young direktor. 
“We will follow,” he said, and called 


out, as the last centenarian shuffled 
through the door: “Tell Stein to put a 
hot brick in my box!” 


V. 

The snow sparkled on the Marburg 
roofs. The porter at the door of-the 
palace made a profound bow. His hat 
swept the ground, his heels clicked. 
Karl Franzel walked out at the side of 
the grand duke, his arm linked in his 
patron’s. Their steps fell side *by side, 
military fashion. The young man’s head 
was naturally held very high; so was 
the grand duke’s, There was something 
in that young arm which the soldier had 
drawn through his own in the inspira- 
tion of his sudden feeling of affection 
that revitalized him. 


“Imbeciles !” he growled. 

“Your highness, only recalcitrants,” 

“Old fogies!' They should be inva- 
lided.” 

“I would rather they stayed in Mar- 
burg forever.” 

“Donnerwetter!” cried the grand 
duke. “No one has the right to stand 
in the light of another. Vorwérts! It 
is your hour, mein kind, your hour!” 

So it proved to be. 

They walked side by side briskly, and 
caps went off to the grand duke. Offi- 
cers stood at attention and saluted. 
With his cloak thrown back a bit and 
his decorations bright upon his chest, 
the gentleman made a fine figure. 

The four young officers whom Frin- 
zel had left not an hour before came out 
of the beer garden together, singing 
“Ach, du lieber Augustin.” At the sight 
of the grand duke they stopped short, 
clicked their heels, and saluted. 

“Come here, du!” cried the grand 
duke cordially, and beckoned them. “I 
want you to meet this young man.” 

There was nothing for them to do 
but to obey. 

“Herr Karl Franzel,” said the grand 
duke, pushing Karl forward; “the new 
direktor of the Royal Theater orches- 
tra. A genius, a genius! We shall have 
some music in Marburg this spring, you 
shall see. The Count von Rohan, the 
Herr Lieutenant von Spindelburg, Herr 
Recholz, and the Count Stennarts—this 
is the young blood of Marburg, Fran- 
zel.” 

Von Rohan was pale as death. 

“You will all come to see us at the 
palace,” cried the grand duke, in his 
hearty voice. “For a month Franzel is 
to be my guest. J’orwérts!” 

Karl and the grand duke moved on. 

“Stop!” cried the old gentleman, turn- 
ing to the officers again. “Come with us 
now to the theater and hear the first 
rehearsal. Come! It is better to play 
to an audience,” he added to Franzel, 
“than to empty chairs.” 
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They ascended majestically the steps 
of the theater, followed by the four of- 
ficers, their swords clinking against their 
heels. Herr Stein met them on the 
upper step, bowing and saluting. 

“I should have come in the first 
place,” said the grand duke sternly. 
“Herr Stein, you are not equal to the 
situation.” 

He cut the official’s apologies short 
by asking if there were a hot brick in 
his box. 


Franzel stood before his rack, under 
the stage and the footlights. Before 
him the white heads of the orchestra 
were like a drift of snow. The eyes of 
every man were on his notes. There 
was a subdued touching of instruments 
—the call of the violin, the soft sugges- 
tion of the violoncello, the voice of the 
flute—then silence. Franzel tapped, ran 


one hand through his thick hair, lifted 


his arms, made the indication with his 
baton, and opened the overture. 

Never had he been so moved in his 
short life. His heart swelled in his 
breast. The music, familiar as it was, 
made no impression at first on his ears. 
The excitement, the anguish of his de- 
feat, the generous tenderness of his pa- 
tron, the culminating moment now, 
overwhelmed him. He led mechanically, 
but he could scarcely see the music. He 
calmed, however, as he went on. The 
musicians responded wonderfully; they 
were in reality playing for life, for 
reputation, for Marburg, for the duke, 
for Germany. The instruments were all 
picked. The duke himself was a col- 
lector of no mean reputation. Franzel 
heard the appeal of the Stradivarius 
played by the first violin; the voice was 
human; it came to him above the other 
instruments. He thought that it made 
a demand for pardon. As the musi- 
cians progressed and culminated in a 
forte, his body seemed a harp, with all 
the strings swept at once. 
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He was the leader of a great orches- 
tra, the director of musicians already 
famous. He would be famous himself. 
Germany would talk of him; then Eu- 
rope; the world, perhaps, one day. He 
owed it all to the grand duke. He 
adored him! He owed it all to his 
mother. She had sacrificed so much 
for him, in order that he might master 
his art. He owed it all to his master, 
Philipus, in the Leipzig Conservatory. 
He owed it all to Clara—she was his 
divinity. He had known it when he had 
heard her sing six months before in the 
Hoch Theater. He had known it when 
she had let him come behind the scenes, 
in her dressing room, and had been gra- 
cious to him there. He had known it 
when she had charmingly answered his 
note and had worn his flowers. He had 
known it at the dinner Philipus had 
given them all, when everybody was 
mad about her and had toasted her, and 
she had looked alone at. him. Above 
all, he had known it last night, when 
she had let him see her to her motor 
and, waving her hand to him, had mur- 
mured: “Auf wiedersehen, Herr Frin- 
sel; auf wiedersehen!” in a way that 
“Auf wiedersehen” had surely never 
been said before. 
Freudvoll 
Und leidvoll, 
Gedankenvoll sein, 
Langen 
Und bangen 
In schwebender Pein, 
Himmelhoch jauchzend, 
Zum Tode betriibt— 
Gliicklich allein 
Ist die Seele die liebt. 
How the motive thrilled through him! 
“Gliicklich allein ist die Seele die 
liebt.’” Ah, love, love! To be able to 
follow Clara through the world! He 
muted the violins—indicated the tempo 
—largo, largo. To kiss Clara, to hold 
Clara! To be great enough, rich 
enough, to marry Clara, to have her for 
his own! She was music and poetry 
and inspiration and life. How wonder- 
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ful to be young and love! To be 


young 
Up in high heaven 
Happy alone is the lover who loves. 

Franzel could now see distinctly the 
faces of the musicians. Some of the 
old men wore glasses. There were the 
bleared eyes, there was the sparse hair, 
the falling chin, the sunken cheek, the 
spare shoulders. However, take them 
all together, they were a splendid set 
of old fellows—and they played—ach, 
Himmel, how they played! They fol- 
lowed him, understood him, never failed 
him, although his interpretation was 
quite different from anything they had 
been accustomed to. 

A great love for them all sprang up 
in his heart—a tenderness. What had 
their lives been? All music? There 
were fathers here, lovers, husbands; 
those who had known love and lost it. 
There were those whose very to-mor- 
rows were numbered. For them all the 
end of life was near. He was just be- 
ginning his—a happy traveler on a 
lonely road. He could be generous with 
them. How his sensitive heart had 
yearned to them as they had huddled 
humiliated in the winter garden of the 
grand duke! 

The notes of Herr Winter’s 
cried out the others; the 
quisite quality of the tone set Franzel’s 
senses aching. How beautifully they 
played! He would never want another 
orchestra but this. Why must these fine 
men pass away, go out and be forgotten, 
while their instruments, the scores of 
the notes, had such long existences? 
Were these brains and hands, these eyes, 
these musicians’ Souls, less important in 
the scheme of life than the paper and 


violin 


above ex- 


? 


the wood and the strings? 

Herr Winter was eighty-five years 
old—his days were numbered; and the 
instrument whose soul he awakened had 
been made two hundred years before 
in Cremona. 


Herr Winter was the finest of them 
all—a beautiful old man. Franzel had 
made him suffer—he would atone for 
it, he would love him. His heart 
yearned toward them all. He wanted 
immortality for them and with them. 

The grand duke in his box, his feet 
on his hot brick, his cloak wrapped 
round him, his arms folded beneath it, 
listened in delight. Every now and 
then, in his deep voice, he said, “Brava, 
brava!” 

The face of the young direktor was 
illuminated. It was the face of all 
youth, of genius; at that moment the 
face of art and fame. To the grand 
duke it was the face of his son. The 
likeness was extraordinary. He would 
not betray his emotion for anything. He 
was a rigid man and a soldier. Two 
great tears rolled down his cheeks and 
were lost in his mustache. 

“Brava!” he murmured softly. 

Franzel did not hear. 

“T am going to give every man in the 
orchestra twenty marks.. The old boys 
are superb. Franzel is superb. What 
a find! Only twenty years old!” 

In the rear seats of the theater the 
four young officers sat stiffly together, 
chagrined and annoyed that the protégé 
of the grand duke shouJd chance to be 
the little musician of the beer garden. 
If the affair came to the ears of his 
highness, it would be extremely dis- 
agreeable. Still, honor is honor. 

Like all their countrymen, they were 
music lovers. “Egmont” was popular; 
but this rendition of the overture 
would never be forgotten by any one 
in Marburg who chanced to hear it. As 
if eager to prove to their patron that 
youth and its fire were not centered in 
the leader alone, the orchestra played as 
if spring had touched them once again. 

Von Rohan undertone : 
“The little fire spitter is a wonder.” 
And with his mouth close to his com- 
panion’s ear, Lieutenant von Spindel- 


said, in an 
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burg murmured: “I wonder who is 
his Clara, really.” 

Herr Stein sat alone in managerial 
gravity, at the extreme right. He was 
delighted with the performance. This 
new leader would fill the theater, and 
when Stein should, later, go to Amer- 
ica as an impresario,-he would steal 
little Franzel away from the grand duke 
for the Metropolitan Opera. 

Into one of the last seats, unobtru- 
sively and quietly, a young woman had 
stolen. She was simply dressed in a 
dark costume, her figure completely hid- 
den in a long fur coat. On her head 
was a small hat. She lifted her veil and 
sat with her hands clasped around her 
knees, absorbed in the performance of 
the overture. In spite of her simple 
clothes, she was a distinguished little fig- 
ure—evidently an actress—and, young 
as she was, some one of importance. 
She watched Franzel, as he led, with 
parted lips, and her eyes sparkled like 
stars. Once or twice she softly hummed 
the bars of the measure. 

With the last note there was a hush. 
The four officers applauded wildly and 
pounded with their swords. Stein ap- 
plauded wildly ; the grand duke clapped 
with dignity ; and the orchestra rose as 
one man. They called the leader’s 
name; the violins shook their bows in 
the air. 

“Franzel! Franzel!” 

It seemed to be too much for the 
young leader, for he put his head down 
on the music rack before him. 

The girl in the last seat slipped out 
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and went down the aisle toward the 
door where the musicians were to come 
out. She stood there quietly, leaning 
one hand on the back of a seat. As the 
young officers saw her under the lamp- 
light, Von Rohan cried out: 

“Du lieber Gott! See who it is!” 

The orchestra, eagerly talking to- 
gether, came pouring out. Herr Winter 
was the first, his violin case under his 
arm. The girl went up to him and took 
his hand and lifted her face to him. 

“Guten abend, papa,” she said to him, 
laughing. “Are you not surprised?” 

The first violin bent and kissed her. 

“Du!” he exclaimed. “How did you 
get away?” 

“There was nothing~on,” she said. 
“But how wonderfully you played! 
Never so well. And isn’t he great, the 
little Franzel ?” 

“Did you come from Leipzig to hear 
him lead?” asked Winter jealously. 

“But of course! All Leipzig is talk- 
ing of him.” 

Franzel came out between the grand 

eduke and Herr Stein. He was not 
ashamed of his emotion. Herr Stein 
and the grand duke talked across him. 
He did not hear it. The strains of the 
music, the song of- youth and life that 
had wakened in him, rang in his ears. 
There, in the lamplight, leaning on the 
arm of the first violin, a charming face, 
smiling and friendly, nodded to him, 
smiled at him Franzel stood. still, 
between the grand duke and the man- 
ager. 


“Clara!” he cried. “Clara!’ 


Op 
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4E arrived by chance, disem- 
barking from the interisland 
steamer in the heat of a sul- 
try forenoon. I believe he 
came from Tahiti, but of this 
sure. I met him on King 





I am 
Street, an evident wanderer in the teem- 


not 


ing city of Honolulu. After a few in- 
quiries on his part as to directions, we 
passed into George’s Café for a cooling 
drink. There he remarked that sooner 
or later he expected to fare on to San 
Francisco. 

“Business ?” I suggested. 

“Partly,” he answered. “I’m a sculp- 
tor. I thought that possibly 2 

“Tombstones are the only marble tro- 
phies we pay for,” I stated. 

“I have painted signs,” he returned 
cordially. “To tell the truth ‘i 

“Why tell it?” I demanded. 

He smiled gently, and I saw the sen- 
suous curve of his gray lips. 

“If I have fallen among friends, so 
much. the better,” he murmured. “As a 
matter of fact ” he repeated pres- 
ently. 

“Come and dine with me at a friend’s 
house beyond Kaimuki,” I insisted. 

At three o’clock the next morning the 
stranger snapped his lean forefinger 
against his empty glass and said: “I’ve 
just finished my last work. When it 
was done, I left without waiting for 
my pay. That’s why I’m broke. It was 
the statue of a woman.” 

The native girl who was playing the 
guitar looked up maliciously. “Did any 
woman ever love you?” she inquired. 
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He nodded and refilled his glass. 
“As a matter of fact 

“Who ever tells the facts about a 
woman?” demanded some one. 

“I know,” he muttered. “But you 
don’t know how good she was. And 
I was an ass. Sometimes I think I[ 
wasn’t. But it remains proven that I 
was, at least, a fool.” 

He stared across the table with a de- 
fiant look that seemed mingled of pride 
and shame. He drank. The native girl 
tossed her dark head and stepped away ; 
passing the stranger, she dropped her 
ginger-blossom /ei in his lap. He let 
it fall to,the floor and glanced down 
with a sour expression. The girl van- 
ished. Then the stranger talked. 

“You have just seen me insult that 
poor girl? I didn’t meanto. But some- 
how I’m in no mood for love-making 
to-night. Isn’t this the twenty-sixth? 
Yes? I keep it I’ve kept 
it for several years because—— Well, 
what’s of talking generalities? 
I keep it for a woman’s sake. I’ve just 
finished a statue of her. Did ye ever 
see my ‘Lost Faun’? It was exhibited 
ten years ago in New York. I’m Henry 
Ashwell, the sculptor. No matter. I[ 
know I'll never be famous. But I have 
one consolation—he will never see it.” 

“Who?” we asked. 

“The man who tried to pay me for 
that statue. Listen! This is the true 
story of a man and a woman—none of 
your flimsy make-believe yarns, but the 
real truth. I can’t tell you her name. 
Call her Molly. J called her Molly be- 





as a holiday. 


the use 





























cause it wasn’t her real name and I—I 
talk too much sometimes. ‘Molly’ was 
safe. I could say that name and no- 
body was any the wiser.” 

He drank again, licking his lips in a 
peculiar animal fashion. 

“You must understand that when I 
exhibited the ‘Lost Faun,’ I was getting 
to be some one. New York was talking 
about me. People asked me to dinner, 
and I had to buy some real clothes. I 
was lonely, too. I didn’t know any 
women, and those I met seemed rather 
a cold lot. They spoke a language I 
didn’t know. Nothing makes me so 
angry as to have a woman drop into 
intimate speech with me and then look 
up at some spick-and-span stranger and 
start the usual society chatter. As if 
she were ashamed to be caught in sin- 
cerity. All of ’em acted that way— 
except Molly. 

“I met her at her sister’s house, and 
within the first ten minutes I knew I’d 
met the woman that could have me. 
She was about twenty years old, rather 
immature of figure, with dark-brown 
hair and the prettiest ankles you ever 
saw. She spoke in a low, husky voice, 
and she had a way of laying her hand 
on your knee, as much as to say, ‘My 
friend!’ 

“You may not believe it, but inside 
of a week she had come down to my 
studio, where she sat with her veil over 
her lips and talked pure nonsense. I 
treated her like the lady she was, and 
sent her home early with a cup of tea 
and a biscuit to strengthen her. I called 
that evening and she wouldn’t see me. 
I went out and got drunk because it 
seemed to me that if I didn’t see her 
that night, I should die. One gets that 
way sometimes ; nerves, I fancy. 

“And yet the next afternoon she was 
down in my studio again. I was feeling 
pretty seedy, and I imagine I told her 
just why it was. She listened to me a 
long time, and then she whispered 
through her veil: ‘The reason I 
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wouldn’t see you last night was that I 
couldn’t trust myself.’ 

“*T don’t understand,’ I answered her. 

“She smiled. ‘Yes, you do. But Lb 
love you for saying that you don’t!’ 

“And then she got up, and before I 
knew it I had my arms around her and 
she was trying to kiss me through her 
veil. Then I sent her home. 

“As I put her into a cab, I said: 
‘When I come to-night, you must see 
me.’ 

“*No,’ she said quietly. ‘You can 
never see me at home. Because my 
sister would see it in my face.’ 

“*What?’ I asked, just for the joy of 
hearing it. 

“She leaned out of the cab and kissed 
me again. ‘This,’ she whispered. 

“She came to the studio five times 
after that. And I treated her like the 
lady she was. I wouldn’t even kiss her 
the last two times. She was so pure and 
—she loved me when I didn’t deserve 
it. One restrains oneself at such times. 
One should protect a girl even against 
herself. 

“But the sixth time her sister found 
us drinking tea together, and there was 
a scene. She called me a lot of names 
and intimated many things that weren’t 
true. I resented them, and before I was 
done speaking to that fine society dame, 
I’d lost my temper; most of it, at least. 
Fancy my surprise when Molly got up 
toward the end of that bitter half hour 
and came over and put one slim hand 
on my shoulder. 

“*What’s the use?’ she said in a clear 
voice, not like her ordinary sweet, husky 
tone. ‘Harry, what’s the use?’ 

“I was so startled I jerked away from 
her. ‘The use of what?’ I demanded. 

“She looked down at me with her 
great eyes. ‘The use of lying,’ she said 
gently. 

“ ‘But ’ I began. 

“Soft fingers closed over my lips. 
Then “Molly looked at her sister. I 
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saw the clash of their glances. But 
Molly won out. 

“*There’s nothing more to be said, is 
there?’ she asked quietly. 

“When the sister was gone, I took a 
long look at Molly. She met my eyes 
bravely, gentlemen. 

“*That wasn’t exactly the thing to 
do, was it?’ she said softly. 

“*You know it was a lie,’ I returned, 
feeling myself in a bad mess. 

“She came up to me again and shook 
her head; she had pretty brown hair. 
‘A lie! Maybe it was, the way people 
look at things. But I don’t look at 
them that way.’ She called me ‘Harry,’ 
I recall. ‘If lies are to be told,’ she 
said gently, ‘why not tell brave ones?’ 

“*But it is a lie,’ I protested. ‘You 
know I have always treated you like a 
sister. It is a lie!’ 

“Ts it?’ she said softly. ‘This is the 
twenty-sixth of September. It depends 
on you whether it is a lie for to-day—or 
forever.’ 

“There’s something that brings out 
the supreme fool that lurks behind the 
mask we wear. I will confess that I 
had had—designs. She was very lovely 
—and she came of unexceptionable fam- 
ily. You understand? It meant posi- 
tion, money, the unique fame that comes 
to an artist when he intrigues with a 


young woman of high society. Besides, 
I might have married her. But some- 


where deep down in me arose the ple- 
beian strain—I admit being of no family 
at all; I am merely a sculptor. I re- 
fused that immense gift. Even though 
all my flesh crept toward her, I took 
the false attitude. I protected her, as 
I boasted to myself.. I read her a lec- 
ture. At the end of it I said, ‘But Ill 
marry you to-night.’ 

“Will you believe me, gentlemen, 
when I tell you she would hear of noth- 
ing like marriage? I swear she would 
not. I am unable, at present, to state 
why I did not accept her sacrifice. Let 
us say that it was the strange, common 
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fiber in me which has become accus- 
tomed, through generations of sordid 
and matter-of-fact existence, to vibrate 


to the conventional. I thrust her from 
me. She would not go home—indeed, 
how could she after what she had told 
her sister?—and I made her sleep on 
the lounge in the studio while I gnawed 
my nails in the dressing room. 

‘The next day I went out and bought 
her thirty-five dollars’ worth of clothes, 
She gave me the money out of her own 
purse. You see, I had forbidden her 
even to touch my hand. I was working 
on What’s the use of bringing it 
up? I spoiled that stone. 

“TI had worked on it a week, always 
doing the decent thing, treating that 
girl as if she were the most precious 
person in the world; I wouldn’t even 
let her come close to me. But at the 
end of a sennight I saw that something 
must be done. I spoke to her plainly, 
informing her as gently as I could that 
we were both needlessly compromised. 

“The event of this was that the next * 
day she went with me to a steamer 
sailing for Buenos Aires, where I 
booked passage for us both. I made 
her sign her own name. [ insisted that 
we should brave the world, for we had 
done no wrong. She admitted my argu- 
ment, but I shall never forget her fin 
gers cuddling in mine when I had bought 
the tickets. As she looked 
she whispered: 





at her own 
signature ‘This sacri- 
fice, too!’ 

“T returned the answer of a decent 
man, gentlemen. I recalled to her that 
we were both as innocent of wrong- 
doing as babes. ‘And why shouldn't 
we face the world in this consciousness ?” 
I demanded. 

“She agreed. 

“On the voyage to Argentine we saw 
little of each other. I thought it best, 
even though I did not sleep, and sat on 
deck trying to stifle my worser self. 
And when we arrived, I told her she 
was again free. 
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“‘T have fought for your soul,’ I 
said truly enough. ‘Now no one can 
say a word. This is a new world. I 
shall look after you so far as money 
is concerned. I feel absolutely respon- 
sible for your welfare.’ 

“But at parting I asked her for a kiss. 
She refused it. She murmured an odd 
sentence: ‘When I am marble, you will 
understand!’ 

“Recall, gentleman, that I was a 
sculptor, devoted to my art. I took her 
meaning to be that I cared for nothing 
but my work. And instead she said 
a very true thing. Now I comprehend 
it. The bitterness of existence is to 
comprehend that which is past. 

“I left Buenos Aires within a six- 
month, having satisfied myself that there 
was little for me there and being as- 
sured that Molly was well provided for. 
She had taken lodgings with a most 
respectable family and studied Spanish 
assiduously. I understood from her 
brief conversations—she had very little 
time to talk to me—that some small 
property she had inherited had been 
transferred into the funds and given 
her outright. At least she was quite 
independent of me. She paid me back 
the money I had spent on her expenses 
and living. We were square when we 
parted. 

“The day I went to bid her farewell, 
she brought up the fact that I had 
saved her reputation and her soul. She 
was grateful. She thanked me, but 
without much warmth. I saw her no 
more until one year ago. 

“I did some work for the Message- 
ries passenger department in the Suez 
and Egypt. I thence went to Shanghai 
and to Swatow. It had come to my 
ears that there was a very remarkable 
man there, one of the few human be- 
ings in the world who actually repre- 
sented the physical figure that we ad- 
mire in classical statuary. Fancy my 
astonishment when the first woman I 


met was Molly, now the wife of a rich 
and unctuous Spanish merchant. 

“At first I experienced horrible pangs 
of jealousy. Then my better self awak- 
ened, and I was glad that I had been a 
gentleman and preserved her honor un- 
sullied. I admit she received me with 
embarrassment. I quickly reassured 
her. I informed her carefully that I 
didn’t recall the past and that she was 
safe. I couldn't fail to remark her 
beauty, however, and I told her frankly 
that I had never admired any one so 
greatly. 

“*You have become a raving belle,’ 
I said. 

“*You will never understand until I 
am marble,’ she answered me. 

“That gave me an idea. Her hus- 
band was well to do. I managed to 
meet him and incidentally proposed that 
I make a bust of his wife. 

“*She’s one of the loveliest women 
I have ever met,’ I averred. 

“He was vain, and instantly assented. 
But he did not wish a bust; he must 
have a full-length statue. I quote him— 
you and I wouldn’t go so far as. he did 
—'She is perfectly proportioned. <A 
bust could not depict her fill beauty.’ 

“It will take many sittings,’ I told 
him frankly. ‘Very likely she would 
not agree to such a siege.’ 

“*T shall persuade her,’ he promised 
me, and then we arrived at the terms, 
which were generous. He also en- 
gaged to procure for me the stone I 
would require. 

“Naturally I molded her first in clay. 
She had acquiesced most delightfully in 
the proposal to make her replica, and 
during the hours that she stood for me, 
we recalled many old times. But she 
was cold. I had often to remind her 
that an artist could not work when the 
sitter was so unresponsive. On each 
occasion she seemed angry. She finally 
said: ‘Can’t you do anything from 


memory ?” 
“That, gentlemen, transgressed the 
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limits I had laid down. I gently as- 
serted my own rights, and she agreed 
without further parley. 

“*Just so | am finally in marble,’ she 
laughed, ‘I shall be satisfied.’ 

“When the clay was shaped, I felt 
that I had not done myself justice. 
Even her husband, admiring as he was, 
seemed to perceive a lack in it. We 
debated the question several times. At 
last he hit on the error I had made— 
the figure I had formed was that of a 
maiden, not of a matron. 

“*T cannot help it,’ I told him bluntly. 
‘Your wife gives that impression.’ 

“‘Let us consult her,’ was his reply. 

“Molly smiled at us both, her slim 
hands across her breast. Her husband 
was spokesman. 

“*More fire, my dear!’ he exhorted 
her. 

““*Ves,’ I remember to have muttered, 
‘more fire!’ 

“She looked at the dark, colorless, 
shadowed image I had made and 
laughed. 

“*What do you mean by fire?’ she 
demanded of us. 

“*She will never. understand,’ said 
that fool of ‘a husband. ‘As a matter 
of fact, Ashwell, she is marble!’ 

“What a confession for a husband! 
I glanced at Molly, and in her eyes I 
saw a strange look of triumph, of re- 
pressed and wordless exultation. I did 
not understand it—at the moment. That 
I comprehend it now—that [—that it is 
plain that she had given—was ready to 
give—had been prepared—only to 
me ” 

The sculptor drank again, swallow- 
ing with difficulty. “I have a slight 
cold,” he explained, “a touch at the 
throat; that*is all.” 

“You were saying 
suggested. 





some oe 





“I was remarking that the model for 
my work had been cold,” he proceeded. 
“I saw, myself, that even in the clay 
I had caught and wrought a certain in- 


explicable seeming of budding woman- 
hood that nowhere came to maturity. 
I had tried to depict a flower, and only 
the bud was there. I had failed. I 
perceived it instantly. I had done real- 
ity when I should have achieved the 
ideal. It is the fault of many. It is 
the crime of an artist. 

“What a discussion we had! Gen- 
tlemen, picture to yourselves my bare 
studio on that warm and obscure street 
in Swatow with the beelike hum of 
barbarians rising from the town—and 
those two people: Molly and her hus- 
band. Say as much as you will, we 
had met like three persons from the 
three corners of the universe, and the 
husband was the stranger. He had mar- 
ried Molly, and still he was the third 
person! 

“At that moment entered the model 
I have mentioned—the man who repre- 
sented the genuine and classical mas- 
culine figure. He was an immense fel- 
low, of a bigness perfectly proportioned, 
inelusive, striking, dominant, godlike; 
his flesh was an aura of virility about 
a strong and definite frame of human- 
ity. He was—a man. He came into 
my studio with an assured and light 
step. We stared at him and he glanced 
at us amusedly. He was a Korean and 
spoke no English. But he was amused. 
And Molly’s husband had an inspira- 
tion—one of those unconscious move- 
ments of the imagination that, when 
continuous, constitute a genius. 

“ “Now that is what I call ‘fire’! he 
said quickly. ‘If, you will create the 
image of my wife in such terms 
He laid his slim, dark fingers on my 
arm, and whispered: ‘Ashwell, remem- 
ber you are to carve a woman out of 
that marble, not a mere abstraction.’ 

“<*But > I stammered. 

“*No buts,’ he said formally. ‘The 
price is agreed upon. I desire a statue 
that will represent sufficiently the figure 
and the beauty of my wife. I desire 
no ornament for a cold hallway.’ 
































“T went into the corner and dragged 
out on its low, creaking carriage the 
stone we had procured for the final 
marble. It was a soft, almost pure 
white, but with color values in it—a rare 
and exquisite stone, gentlemen. I 
pointed to it. 

“‘T am an artist, sir,’ I told him. 
‘Out of that shaft I will bring the 
woman you wish you had married!’ 

“Was he offended? No, merely dig- 
nified. He hoped that all would be 
well. He kissed Molly’s fingers and 
said politely and respectfully: ‘I feel 
sure you will help him out? More fire, 
my dear!’ 

“He left, his stick in his gloved hand, 
his white spats ticking off in flashes of 
color each step that he took out of my 
studio, 

“When he was gone—even to the 
sound of his footsteps on the stair—I 
looked at Molly, and with an artist’s 
awakened eye. And something within 
me burned like a coal in my breast. 

“*T lied to him,’ I told her. ‘Out of 
this marble I will bring the woman that 


’ 


[= 

“She stood very still, but her lips 
moved. I caught the final sentence, the 
judgment she passed upon me: ‘Only 
in the marble, Harry!’ 

“In that moment, as never before, I 
had thrust away 
I was forever to be the artist, 
had set up 
of womanly 


aw clearly what | 
from me, 
man! | 
shiped a _ plebeian 
goodness and grace; I had established 
—alas, too securely!—a limit beyond 
which now, even in the presence of. her 
beauty, I must not pass. This is the 
terrific penalty of the ideal. It becomes 
true!” 

The speaker was silent a moment, 
looking forth upon the black sea that 
spread far below us like a velvet man- 
tle marked with the light footprints of 
planets. Presently he resumed. 

“That is the enormous and sad trag- 
edy of the artist—when he realizes his 
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high objects. I admit that I am not 
exactly a gentleman. My people worked 
for bread and butter. So they cherished 
their dearer things—a woman’s virtue, 
a man’s bravery, and the sanctities. I, 
an artist, still followed those common- 
place and dull aims. I swear to you 
that to save Molly from herself—which 
was myself—had been to me a prodi- 
gious triumph. I had fancied myself 
the gentleman. And when my ideal had 
been realized, and she had emerged 
from the strange relation we had had, 
I had said to myself, ‘My boy, you 
have shown your breeding like a thor- 
oughbred.’ What I had really done was 
to show myself a fool. Well, I have 
suffered. I gave up the arms of a 
woman that I might——” 

Our artist drank a heavy draft and 
shook his head. By that miserable and 
negative movement we understood that 


his heart was filled with unrealized 
memories. But he soon recovered his 
fluency. 


“T surrendered all to my art,” he said 
quietly. “I abjured the possible past. 
She saw that this was so and again she 
smiled. 7 

“*T shall trust to your memory,’ she 
said lightly—and was gone. 

“For days and nights I labored on 


that stone. I dismissed my Korean 
model entirely. Never did I work so 
furiously, so madly. In my recollection 


was everything I had ever learned or 
been taught of my art. I labored with 
the finished tools of generations, with 
the secure knowledge of all the mas- 
ters of the past. I shut myself into my 
studio regardless of every step at the 
door, every knock on the panels, of 
bread, drink, sleep. And in the finals 
there emerged from the white marble 
the woman with fire. The bud blos- 
somed, The flower expanded under my 
assiduous and tireless art. 

“Tt almost finished when, one 
afternoon, Molly appeared. She looked 
at me long and hard, as much as to 


was 
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inquire whether I lived. I kept her 
standing on the threshold a moment. 
Then I led her in and sat her down in 
front. of the screen that concealed my 
work, 

““T came to see that you had de- 
stroyed the clay,’ she murmured, point- 
ing a slim finger to the corner where 
the dried mud lay in a heap. 

“*Yes,’ I told her. ‘I have done a 
work entirely different.’ 

“*The clay was your own work,’ she 
whispered gently, ‘not mine!’ 

““T understand perfectly,’ 1 returned. 
‘But the marble I have done is my own, 
too!’ 

“I removed the screen, and she leaned 
forward very softly. Her posture de- 
veloped poignantly the curves that mark 
the eternal woman. She was silent. 
I could not even detect the sound of 
her breathing. 

“You must understand that my statue 
was life-size and that it was thus: a 
blossom flowering—a bud opening into 
a divine and beautiful existence. The 
slender, high-arched feet approached; 
the soft, dimpled arms were lifting ; the 
divided breasts were welcoming; and 
the yielding lips and the hesitating eyes 
seemed to murmur those words that 
need no articulation. But one hand was 
held out timidly, as one feels one’s way 
in the dark, and on this I saw that her 





eyes were fixed. 

“At last she said: 
come.’ 

“Those, gentlemen, are the last words 
she ever spoke to me. She left, with 
quiet arrogance, as one who has known 
the love of man. Without a murmur 
or a sigh—gently, as one progresses 
from one life to another. She left me 
quite alone. 

“For thirty days 1 waited for her 
return, Then there discreet 


‘So I would have 


was a 
I opened it, sure 
It was my model of the 
He entered with: his as- 
light tread, saw the 


knock at the door. 
it was she. 
classic man. 
sured 


and and 





Remember, he was Korean. He 
spoke no English. Yet, barbarian that 
he was, he appreciated my art. After 
a moment at gaze, he stooped down 
and- brushed some dust of clay from 
the floor. With this poured like ashes 
on his knotted hair he went out again, 
and left me, once more, quite alone. 

“Two days later Molly’s husband 
came to my door and rang vehemently. 
I put the screen in front of the statue 
and opened to him. He came in briskly, 
his neat feet pattering across the floor 
with a rhythmical regularity. He 
seated himself. Then he said slowly: 

“Is the statue finished ?’ 

‘‘T am waiting for the approval of 
the lady, your wife,’ I told him. 

“He sighed. ‘That is impossible 
now,’ ne murmured. ‘She is dead.’ 

“I stood there in the warm studio, 
and—allowed a decent interval of con- 
dolence to elapse. Finally | managed: 
‘Then my work has gone for nothing?’ 

“*No!’ he asserted in his cultivated 
way. ‘Now that she is gone, I shall 
desire the statue more than ever—for 
my bedroom 

““f am sorry,’ I told him, ‘But it is 
in so unfinished a condition that it is 
now a spoiled stone.’ 


statue. 





“He was really much vexed. He 
went on to tell me how he had cabled 
the decent, usual things to America, to 
his own people in Spain, to the friends 
in Buenos Aires, I honestly believe the 
man delighted in the sordid details of 
what he had accomplished in honor of 
his wife. Toward the last he wept, 
as Latins do. That gave me oppor- 
tunity to ask further questions. He 
answered them briefly : 

“*Ves, she was ill but a little while. 
Well, accidents happen——_ All that is 
left is the statue. 1 will pay you for 
it. 

“T stepped behind the screen and gazed 
at my own handiwork. What was it? 
The blossom of my ‘marble had flow- 
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ered. I saw it in the white, purely 
tinted stone. As an artist I had known; 
as a man I had been blind.” 

Ashwell drank again, clinging to the 
glass with his lean fingers. He looked 
out on the deep purple of the sea, and 
sighed. 

“There it was in marble. And it was 
my work. I returned to my Spanish 
friend and assured him that the statue 
was spoiled. 

“*T should love a memorial,’ he mur- 
mured. “The clay?’ 

“ ‘Ruined,’ I informed him. 

“He rose and went away, his spats 
ticking off the steps in flashes of blank 
color. I heard the ferule of his stick 
strike the pavement. He was quite 
gone. I went behind the screen and 
looked at Molly. She stood there in 
the soft, shining marble, her arms lift- 
ing, her divided breasts a 

He drank again, this sculptor, and 
we listened to his harsh breathing until 
he spoke again: 

“You understand that she was mine. 
Before God I had never even kissed 
her since years before, when she drank 
tea in my studio. But at this last I 
understood. Womanlike, she had been 
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willing to sacrifice all—or nothing. She 
wouldn’t marry me. I had been a com- 
mon fool, gentlemen! But while I had 
been making the marble of her, our 
souls had flowed together, Across the 
city of Swatow we had dreamed to- 
gether, and of that dream my marble 
had been born. Unwittingly—I swear 
it!—I had carved out of that stone a 
woman—and her child! My child!” 

We picked him up from the floor 
of the /anai and dragged him to a wicker 
long-chair. As he relapsed into its re- 
cesses, we saw his sensuous lips move. 
We stooped over. To our listening ears 
came this: 

“I am an artist, not a man! I ama 
fool, not a human being! I remember 
—I remeinber—I remember—nothing! 
She would have come to me, with her 
arms lifting, her lips yielding—— I 
buried her in a grave in Swatow. There 
she lies—my masterpiece!” 

A native girl padded out into the’ del- 
icate dawn, her eyes heavy with sleep. 
She cast a disdainful glance at the 
sleeping sculptor and stretched out her 
rounded arms in a wide gesture of vague 
yearning. As if in response to that in- 
vocation, the sun rose. 








THE DAWN SALUTES YOU 


HE dawn salutes you! Live to-day, 
For yesterday is but a dream; 
To-morrow, beckon as it may, 
Is not like this, the hour supreme! 


Earth’s beauty spread about you lies, 

To all earth holds opes wide the way! 
Lift up your heart! lift up your eyes! 

The dawn salutes you! Live to-day! 





CLINTON SCOLLARD. 
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pIMULTANEOUSLY with the 

Christmas goose, deposited 

smoking hot and plentifully 

stuffed with chestnuts upon 

the already laden Page table, 
came the note of the postman’s whistle 
—shrill as that of a lark soaring into 
the blue, as triumphant, as thrilling. 
Ever after, that sound was inextricably 
mingled in Cornelia’s consciousness with 
odors ‘of spices. 

“More loot,” remarked Jack, simulat- 
ing the indifference of the surfeited. 

The “loot” consisted of a letter, which 
was addressed to Cornelia. Tearing 
open the envelope, she drew therefrom 
a check. 

“Tt’s from Uncle Clem,” she said sol- 
emnly, “and it’s for three hundred dol- 
lars.” 

Jack was the first to breakthe amazed 
silence that followed. 

“Gee!” he uttered, 
ter with increased respect. 

From a great distance her 
voice penetrated Cornelia’s ears. 

“T’ll deposit it to your account,” it 
was saying, ‘and you'll have the pleas- 
ure of knowing that it’s drawing in- 
terest at , 

Drawing it.terest! Cornelia’s castle, 
with minarets towering into a purple 
sky, tottered to its foundations. 

5ut she began, and stopped. 
Vaguely her eyes fell upon the en- 
velope. A bit of paper protruded from 
a corner. 

“Wait!” she cried sharply. 
something else.” 
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With trembling fingers she extracted 
the half sheet and read aloud: 

“For my grandniece, Cornelia Page, upon 
the express condition that she be permitted 
to make of it whatever disposition she 
without suggestions or restrictions 
kind whatever 

“CLEMENT RAEBURN.” 

“Hm!” remarked her father. “At 
least there’s no ambiguity about what 
he wants. There’s no string tied to that 
donation !” 

“Well,” inquired Jack, “what are you 
going to do with it? I bet you know 


pleases, 
of any 


now.” 
The silence that ensued upon this 
inquiry gave proof of the tacit acqui- 


escence of the higher powers to the 
terms of the gift. 

Then the head of the house echoed: 
‘““Yes—what ?” 

Cornelia raised her head slowly, her 
gray eyes darting forth northern lights, 
as gTay eyes Can 
“IT haven't quite decided,” she made 
answer, “but [ think I'll buy a saddle 
horse.” 


As a capitalist, Cornelia soon began 
to excite her father’s admiration. 

“T thought she’d make a fool of her- 
self within a week,” he said to his wife 
toward spring, “buying some old knock- 
kneed, spavined plug. Not on your 
life! Why, when I took her to see 
Sam Smith’s kid’s little mare this morn- 
ing before school, she just ran her hand 
along the beast’s forelegs and. said she 
wouldn’t do. I told her~she couldn’t 














expect a Pegasus for three hundred dol- 
lars, and she said wait and see. She’s 
looking for a bargain, she says. I never 
dreamed she had it in her.” 

As his wonder grew, his determina- 
tions not to let a murmur as to the 
cost of horse board escape him kept 
pace with it. If Uncle Clement could 
be a sport, why not he? Meanwhile, 
Cornelia’s familiarity with the horse 
business was increasing by leaps and 
bounds. In answer to the advertise- 
ments in the daily papers, she boarded 
cross-town cars in the company of the 
second housemaid, who was detailed to 
escort her, and spent her leisure hours 
in visiting remote stables in the vicinity 
of the rivers, east and west. 

“What do you think of that horse’s 
conformation, Selma?” she would ask 
eagerly. “Did you notice his withers?” 

And Selma, who did not know 
withers from beefsteak, owing partly 
to her elementary acquaintance with 
the English langtage, would nod ener- 
getically and reply: “Fine! Oh, fine!” 

As the months wore on, the pros- 
pective purchaser became less exuber- 
ant. Her disillusionment as to human 
nature was deep. 

“I’m afraid those ‘cyppel? are all 
cheats,” she said to herself sorrowfully, 
“like plumbers. The only way to buy 
vould be from a reputable dealer, and 
three hundred dollars isn’t enough for 


that. I’d need three thousand!” 
Which conclusion showed how ex- 
perienced she had become. She now 


ran to earth only about one out of 
every five seductive offers of equine 
treasures that were to be regretfully 
parted with by reason of family mis- 
fortunes or suddenly planned trips 
about the globe, but hope died hard, 
and it was weeks before she finally re- 
linguished her ambition to make her 
purchase unaided. 

“I’ve got to give it up,” told 
Selma at length. “It’s no use—they all 
try to impose on me because I’m just 


she 
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a girl. I've got to find a man to do 
my business for me—an honest man, 
who deals in secondhand horses, Now 
where shall I find him?” 

Where indeed? 

On a blustery forenoon, when skirts 
blew about one’s legs and all one’s en- 
ergies were concentrated upon holding 
on one’s hat, Cornelia, turning down 
her own block as she hurried home 
from school, saw a man approaching 
from the opposite direction. He was 
neither old nor young, well dressed nor 
shabby, and had it not been for his 
attitude and expression, there would 
have been nothing to differentiate him 
from any other passer-by. As it was, 
she lessened her pace at once to see 
what he was doing. He held something 
under his coat—something that he 
wished to shelter from the wind—and 
as he walked slowly along, he peered 
down at it with deep solicitude. Was 
it a baby? If so, it must be a new- 
born one, it occupied so little space. 
And what would a man be doing about 
the chill March streets with a new-born 
infant beneath the shelter of his gar- 
ments ? 

Cornelia was not in the habit of ac- 
costing strange men upon the street; 
she was too much of a cosmopolite for 


that. Nevertheless, in this case she felt 
not the slightest hesitancy. When their 
paths crossed, she stepped toward him 


and asked interestedly : 

“Would you mind letting me see what 
you’ve got under your coat?” 

“Not at all, miss,” he responded at 
once in one of the gentlest voices she 
had ever heard. 

Throwing open his coat, he revealed 
a dejected-looking cat, dirty white, eyes 
half closed. It was too far gone to 
show animation, yet its head, with the 
finely tapering ears, rested upon his 
sleeve with a certain confidence. 

‘Some boys had been frightening her 
nearly into fits,” he explained, with a 
sigh. ‘‘They didn’t know, of course, 
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that it was because she was sick that 
she couldn’t whisk away from them fast. 
They were sorry when I told them, 
and came up to pat her. Thoughtless 
lads, just thoughtless. They ought to 
be taught more about animals’ feel- 
in’s.” 

“Poor pussy!” said Cornelia softly. 
“T live right here. Come in and we'll 
get her some warm milk.” 

The man contemplated his burden 
anxiously. 

“Thank you kindly, miss,” he said 
courteously, “but we’d better be gettin’ 
home without stoppin’. I’ve everythin’ 
to work with there, and there’s three 
quarts of fresh milk waitin’ for their 
dinner.” 

“Their dinner?” asked Cornelia, at 
aloss. “Your children’s, you mean?” 

The man shook his head. “Oh, no, 
miss!” He smiled-~sadly. “I’ve no 
child. The cats’ dinner, I meant, and 
the lame dog’s, and the . 

“Oh!” she cried delightedly. 
keep pets! What fun!” 

His eye gleamed with professional 
pride. 

“Not pets,” he corrected. 

“Oh!” said Cornelia again. 
a veterinary, then!” 

The man lowered his eyes, averting 
his head shyly like a child. 

“T suppose that’s what you’d call it,” 
he answered very low. 

“And you take in some patients,” said 
Cornelia, eyes on the sick cat, “out of 
charity.” 

Again the man smiled. 

“They’re all charity patients.” 

As he spoke, his face was the face 
of one whose joy it is to do his part 
in alleviating the sufferings of the world. 

“How I’d love that!’ Cornelia cried. 
“A houseful of things that are alive! 
You must be so happy. Could I—could 





“You 


“‘Patients.” 
“You’re 


I come to see them some time?” 

As the man gained confidence enough 
to look at her, she thought she had 
never seen so sweet a face. 
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“I should be happy,” he said simply. 
“Here is my card.” 

He drew from a wallet a bit of card- 
board. upon which was written in ink, 
with many flourishes, a name and ad- 
dress. 

“If ever you have a sick horse,” he 
added, “perhaps you will call upon me 
professionally.” 


“A sick horse!’ returned Cornelia 


ruefully. “I haven’t any horse. I’m 
trying to buy one.” Then, her face 
flushing with sudden inspiration: 


“Probably you can help me! I believe 
you’re the very person I’ve been looking 
for! Do you deal in horses?” 

“Sometimes,” he said. ‘When a good 
trade comes my way.” 

In great excitement she danced up 
and down. 

“Goody!” she cried, clapping her 
gray-gloved hands. She was all light 
and life and motion, with the mischie- 
vous wind lifting the straight strands of 
her hair and snapping them into her 
radiant face. ‘“That’s it! An honest 
man who deals in secondhand horses! 
At last I’ve found you! Oh, I’ve had 
such bother trying to manage alone!” 

Having, made a few inquiries, and 
having obtained a most gratifying 
“character” for Cornelia’s new acquaint- 
ance, her father accompanied her one 
Saturday morning upon a -visit to his 
abode. They elected to walk to their 
destination, and made their way far 
over toward the river, where the air 
was fresh and lent a faint color to the 
cheeks of the little children that played 
in the congested street. The number 
indicated was that of a shabby build- 
ing of brick that had once been painted 
red; one of a row of flat houses with 
signs in the windows announcing flats 
to let. 

They peered at the cards that had 
been inserted into the frames above the 
bells in the vestibule, and, having 


pressed “Doctor’s,”’ waited anxiously. 




























“What happens now?” queried Cor- 
nelia. 

“There’s a wire that opens the front 
door from above. They'll come in a 
minute,” replied her father reassur- 
ingly. 

But “they” failed to come, so the 
guests rang a bell that was marked 
“Janitor.” 

The janitor said that the doctor had 
“stepped out,” and invited them to go 
up and wait. 

“Let's, father,” begged Cornelia. 
“Now that we’ve come all this way, 
I’m crazy to see the animals.” 

Together they climbed the narrow 
wooden stairs. As they progressed, the 
areas grew lighter. “‘Doctor’s” was the 
highest landing; the somewhat clouded 
blue that showed through the dusty 
skylight lent it a not uncheerful aspect. 

“Go on in,” said Mr. Page. 

“T don’t dare,” hesitated Cornelia. 
“I’m so afraid they might get out.” 

Putting her ear to the keyhole, she 
listened. 

“T hear things!” She smiled at her 
father. 

Her father bent down and heard 
them, too. They were sounds not in 
the least terrifying—reassuring rather; 
fine and delicate scrapings and scufflings, 
soft rushes, tiny, timid journeyings to 
and fro. 

Cornelia’s eyes sparkled 

“They're live things,” she whispered. 
“I’m going to look.” 

She narrowed her eye to the infini- 
tesimal aperture. 

“T can see them moving *way over 
on the other side,” she said, “but I 
can't tell what they are.” 

“Open the door,” her father urged, 
and she obeyed with due caution. 

Through the narrowest possible space 
she inserted herself, with her father 
close behind. When they were in, they 
shut the door with a snap and gazed 
their fill. 
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The whitewashed wall opposite them 
was piled high with wooden packing 
boxes of different sizes, tier upon tier. 
Each box was on its side, and instead 
of a cover was supplied with a wire 
netting in which had been cut a door. 
Some of the doors stood open; through 
the others peered countless pairs of 
eyes. They were green eyes, yellow 
eyes, and pink eyes; eyes round and 
glassy, eyes liquid and brown; and be- 
tween each pair of eyes there was 
thrust through the wire a moist, in- 
terested, investigating nose. It was a 
confusing and heterogeneous collection, 
numbering among its specimens cats, 
dogs, guinea pigs, white mice, and even 
a common, ordinary cellar rat. 

“Why,” cried Cornelia’s father, 
a regular Noah’s ark!” 

“What a darling puppy!” she said. 
“Do look how sweet he is!” 

A fat puppy of untraceable descent 
sat upon his haunches at a little dis- 
tance, holding up for their inspection 
a neatly bandaged paw. High over- 
head a park squirrel with an almost 
naked tail ran hither and thither, along 
the topmost boxes, leaving an antisep- 
tic, if not agreeable, odor in his wake. 
A bottle stood upon a deal table; it 
was labeled “Hair Restorer. For ex- 
ternal use only.” ’ 

Cornelia drew out the cork, held the 
bottle to her nose, and sniffed. 

“That’s the stuff the squirrel smells 
of,” she exclaimed, delighted. “Doc- 
tor’s trying to grow him a new tail. 
Did you ever see any one in the world 
like doctor?” 

“No,” replied her father truthfully, 
“never !” 

An enormous cat of supernatural 
gravity was stalking about, velvet- 
footed. With generous spread of whis- 
kers and rhythmic swing of tail, she 
now approached them majestically, her 
every movement closely watched by the 
mangy squirrel, who scolded at her from 
his safe height to his heart’s content. 
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The sleek one bowed her back; pur- 
ring, she pressed against Cornelia’s feet. 
The sight of her suggested hearth fires 
where yet no fire was; in the bare, ill- 
furnished room, with not’ so much as 
a rag of carpet on the clean board floor, 
the vibrant note of her utter content 
invited to relaxation and repose. 

Presently they heard a stealthy creak- 
ing; a little door at the back of the 
room opened slowly, and a bent old 
figure was framed in the aperture, 
gnarled hands folded upon a cane. 

They started backward in astonish- 
ment. Who was this frail human ten- 
ant who shared the demesne of ‘the 
four-footed pensioners? 

There was no answering surprise in 
the steadfast gaze with which Mother 
Mooney regarded the visitors. It was 
a gaze out of eyes that had long since 
ceased to round in wonder. Her lips, 
stern with the sternness of lips that 
have forgotten how to smile, parted 
imperceptibly in cryptic mutterings. 

Cornelia had never seen any one so 
old as this. 

“That must be his grandma, father,” 
she said in awe. “He never told me 
he had one.” 

Timidly she approached the ancient 
dame and laid a soft young hand upon 
the withered one. She could feel under 
her warm palm the chill purple veins 
that stood in high relief upon the parch- 
ment flesh. 

“It’s time to feed the critters,” the 
old woman said then, “an’ the food’s 
all put away.” 

Cornelia regarded her father. 

“Shall I feed them?” she whispered 
eagerly. “I don’t believe she can.” 

“If you like,” he answered. “I want 
to go and telephone to the office, and 
you may wait here. I'll be back in a 
few moments.” 

Cornelia nodded joyfully. She asked 
nothing better than to be left with the 
old woman and the animals. 

“May I feed them?” she queried. 











Mother Mooney nodded, standing as 
before with both hands on her cane. 

For the first time Cornelia noticed 
a rocking-chair in the window; rather 
an elaborate chair for the surroundings, 
upholstered and comfortably cushioned, 
with a footstool near by. 

“Let me take you to your chair first,” 
she begged. 

She was a vigorous girl, yet the white 
cat’s footfall was no softer than hers 
as she tenderly supported the tottering 
steps toward the patch of sunlight. As 
if in prayer, she knelt to place the has- 
sock under the old woman’s feet, and 
the afternoon rays transformed her dull 
hair to gold. 

At right angles to the cages, against 
the narrower wall, stood a wooden 
dresser with doors. These Cornelia 
opened, and such a storehouse of plenty 
met her eyes that she was embarrassed 
by the variety offered for her selection. 

“How shall I know which is for 
which?” she wondered. ‘“What’s a 
dog’s meat may be a rat’s poison.” 

To her great relief, she discovered 
that each several article was neatly 
labeled in doctor’s own hand. 

“White bread for puppy,” stood upon 
one parcel. “Nuts for squirrel,” ran 
the directions upon another. “Cream 
cheese for mice,” was decipherable upon 


a third. Briskly unwrapping, Cornelia 

hummed : 

“When I was a little boy I lived by myself 

All the bread and cheese I got | put upon a 
shelf 

The rats and the mice, they made such a 
strife 





She paused, a paper bag in her hand. 

“Only doctor doesn’t live quite by 
himself,” she reflected, eyes upon the 
gently rocking figure in the sunny win- 
dow. “Oh, I wish I had an old, old 
grandma like that, and all the cats I 
wanted, and puppies, and guinea pigs, 
and———”_ Her eyes grew wistful. “J/’d 
want babies, too,” she added. “A baby’s 
the only live thing doctor hasn’t got.” 











A sumptuous repast was in progress 
when Cornelia’s father reappeared, and 
at its close the two took leave of the 
old lady, leaving for the absent veteri- 
nary many friendly messages of regret 
at not being able to wait longer. 
“None of which he’ll get,” commented 
Cornelia. “‘She’s so very, very old, it 
seems as if she were always dreaming.” 


In the space of four or five weeks, 
she turned over to doctor no less than 
three homeless felines—who, though not 
exactly ill, were in need of a course 
of upbuilding—and one ragged puppy 
which she found sitting upon her door- 
step, and whose only claim upon her 
friend—since it appeared to be in ro- 
bust condition—was the irresponsibility 
incident to extreme youth. During this 
period Cornelia formed the habit of 
peering into every areaway as she went 
by, hoping for the sight of some for- 
lorn and discouraged little friend of 
man, for the continuance of whose 
feeble existence no provision was to be 
found amid the machinery of the city. 
It was easy enough to have it put out 
of the way, swiftly, humanely; you had 
only .to telephone, and a neat wagon, 
driven by a man in uniform, would re- 
spond to your call and remove it out 
of your jurisdiction, But if you wanted 
it to live, you had to send for doctor. 
Doctor, who would receive it from your 
hands as a precious gift, who would 
clasp it under his coat and feel its quick, 
agitated heart beating against his; doc- 
tor, who would take it away to that 
mysterious abode which, however unfit 
for the reception of a “young lady,” 
was to these humbler creatures a very 
heaven upon earth, 

One Saturday morning in April, just 
as the family had finished breakfast, 
the parlor maid announced that doctor 
was at the door with a horse. With 
shouts of joy, the three children ran 
out, followed by their father. On the 
doorstep Cornelia stopped dead. Stock- 


> 
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still, like a statue, forefeet planted as 
if for show, stood a beautiful animal 
apparently of bronze, his burnished 
sides glittering in the warm sunlight; 
and upon his back, in an utterly easy 
attitude, reins slack, sat her own famil- 


iar friend. 


Cornelia was so dazzled by this vision 
that she was bereft of speech; she was 
used to seeing doctor humbly upon the 
ground, and in this superior position 
he intimidated her. That is, until he 
smiled. 

“What do you think of him, miss?” 
he asked, shifting by the fraction of an 
inch the position of his hand upon the 
rein. At this the bronze horse came 
alive and bowed his neck; the veins 
upon it formed a veritable tracery, mar- 
velously intricate ; his nostril opened and 
closed furiously; the white of his eye 
gleamed like moonstone. 

Cornelia caught her breath; in her 
ecstasy she wanted to weep; ‘she dared 
not draw near lest the pavement should 
give way and swallow up horse and 
rider. 

Her father’s face, however, showed 
disapproval. 

“Why do you bring us an animal like 
this, Doctor Wyburn?” he asked rather 
sternly. ‘You don’t understand the sit- 
uation. My daughter has three hun- 
dred dollars to spend. I thought you 
were to look for a good polo pony, 
or something of that order.” 

“This horse can be bought for three 
hundred dollars,” answered the veteri- 
nary. “He came under my notice two 
years ago, and I’ve kept track of him 
ever since. He’s changed hands sev- 
eral times. The party who owns him 
now took a blue ribbon with him in 
the Orange show.” 

“How old?” asked Cornelia’s father, 

“Seven,” was the reply, “and sound 
in wind and limb.” 

“Will you give a written guarantee?” 
asked Mr. Page, looking up. 

An expression difficult of interpreta- 
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tion crossed the veterinary’s face, draw- 
ing his delicate features so that they 
looked pinched; an expression of acute 
discomfort—nay, distress. 

“I’m afraid I can’t do that, sir,” he 
answered painfully. “But I will give 
you my word of honor,” he added. 

“As a gentleman,” Mr. Page had ex- 
pected him to conclude, for the sentence 
made upon him the impression of be- 
ing unfinished. 

And indeed at that moment the un- 
assuming, spare fellow looked every 
inch the gentleman, drawing himself in- 
stinctively erect upon the showy horse. 

Mr.. Page remembered the rumors he 
had heard—‘‘A little touched in the up- 
per story.” 

“Queer cuss,” he mused. “But hon- 
est, if ever there was an honest man.” 

“All right,” he said aloud good-na- 
turedly. “We'll take your word for it. 
I’m satisfied.” 

“I’d like you to try him thoroughly 
first,” answered Doctor Wyburn. “Will 
it be convenient for you to ride this 
afternoon ?” 

When Mr. Page came in from that 
trial ride, Cornelia, who had been stand- 
ing for an hour with her face glued 
to the windowpane, hurled herself 
against him. 

“How was it?” she demanded. 
“Well,” said her father slowly, “he 


didn’t seem to be afraid of anything, 
but it was like driving a sixty-horse- 
power automobile in the back yard. 


[ don’t believe you'll get along with him, 
but you can try, if doc can hire some- 
thing that'll keep up with him. He goes 
like Sam Scratch.” 

Doc! That diminutive coming so nat- 
urally from her father’s lips! Clearly 
Mr. Page had fallen under the spell. 
And Sam Scratch! 

Cornelia’s heart jumped for joy. 

“That’s the name for him!” she cried. 
“J’m going to call him Sam Scratch.” 


The following summer was the sum- 
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mer of Cornelia’s life. Thanks to Doc- 
tor Wyburn’s “tips” at the outset, she 
became so at one with Sam Scratch 
that she was allowed to ride unattended 
anywhere she pleased. 

For the autumn the family took a 
house in the suburbs, and though Cor- 
nelia attended school regularly, she did 
not miss an afternoon’s ride during the 
month of October. 

Upon the return trip from school, 
her responsibilities ended, the girl was 
free to revel in the sight, out of the 
dirty window of the train, of the sky’s 
filmy, autumn blue. Every revolution 
of the wheels brought her nearer the 
hour she lived for. Finally her stop 
would come; she would stand for an 
instant on the platform, drinking in the 
fresh air; then the trap would carry 
her swiftly home. She would rush to 
her room and drop her decorous school- 
girl clothes about her, kicking them 
away; on a chair would be spread in- 
vitingly her riding things, with the old 
boots and well-worn gloves; hatless, she 
would rush down. Utterly still, as was 
his wont, Sam Scratch would be stand- 
ing before the columned portico, his 
coat gleaming like the russet leaves; 
there he would wait, with only the spir- 
ited “tail” of his eye to betray the fact 
that this was no horse of metal. 

Away they would rush over the fly- 
ing pebbles of the driveway; on and 
on, right into the heart of the intense 
stillness, with only the faint, distant 
wail of a train to mar the illusion of 
utter solitude. 

Oh, to be fifteen on the country roads 
in the autumn! To be fifteen, and to 
be alone with the chosen horse of one’s 
heart! To see his sharp ear pricked 
back for 
steam of one’s breath in the frosty air 


one’s voice; to mingle the 
with the hissing steam of his! 
Then came a day that 
should she live to be seventy, will never 
forget. When she arrived at the house 
in the afternoon, her mother met her 


Cornelia, 











with the news that Sam Scratch was 
not well. 

Cornelia stared at her, wide-eyed. 

Sam Scratch—not well! That crea- 
ture of superb vitality! As easily asso- 
ciate one of the gods of Olympus with 
illness as Sam Scratch, 

“He was,” she stammered incredu- 
lously, “he was all right yesterday!” 

“Don’t worry,” said her mother. 
“It’s only a little cold. He'll be all 
right to-morrow.” 

But when the morrow came, Sam 
Scratch was by no means all right—his 
cough was more frequent, and Cornelia 
went off to school with a lump in her 
throat. 

When she returned, with her heart 
in her mouth, her mother and father 
had gone away for the week-end, tak- 
ing Jack with them; Dotsie was having 
a French lesson upstairs; everything 
was oppressively still. Cornelia ran at 
once to the stable, brushed past the 
young groom who was in charge, and 
hurried into her pet’s box stall. 

Were those the wild, wide eyes that 
were wont to roll sidewise at her from 
the shadows in magnified resemblance 
to the vivid orbs of a pickaninny? Now 
they were merely great, soft splotches 
of limpid brown pigment full of a dis- 
quieting patience, a dreadful resigna- 
tion. And every little while he strug- 
gled for breath. Cornelia’s face was 
white whem she came out into the day- 
light. 

“John,” she said quietly, “there’s 
something much more than a little cold 
the matter with Sam Scratch. He 
didn’t breathe like that when I went 
away this morning. I’m going to call 
up Doctor Wyburn.” 

“He wasn’t took bad till they’d all got 
off this noon,” explained John. “Has 
Doctor Wyburn a phone at his house, 
miss? Shall I get him for you?” 

“No,” she replied. “I'll do it. He 
hasn’t a telephone at his house, but I 
think I can find him.” 
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She ran off. 
In less than ten minutes she had re- 
turned. 

“He wasn’t at Dickson’s Stable,” she 
panted, “so I tried Holton’s Bird Store. 
They told me he’d just left. I was 
in despair, until I thought of the Jane 
Arden Home for Cats. There he was, 
and he may catch the four-fifty-five. 
He’s going to run for it.” 

Cornelia went back into the stall. 

“His ear feel colder,” she called out 
in a moment, “and his legs are cold 
above the bandages you put on. Bring 
me some more strips of linen and I'll 
wind them higher.” 

Then John had to leave to meet the 
doctor at the station with the trap. The 
sounds from the stall, at first only mur- 
murs, were growing momently more 
raucous, more labored; with increasing 
effort the tortured chest rose and fell. 

“He could breathe better if he had 
more air,” thought Cornelia. 

For five minutes she stood vacillating, 
shrinking before this responsibility; 
not in the least knowing whether fresh 
air were the proper treatment or not. 
Then she turned once more to observe 
Sam Scratch, and his agony tore her 
heart in two. A film had gathered over 
his eyes, sullying their luster; she saw 
the whites suffused with blood. 

“I’ve got to do something!” she 
wailed. “I’ve got to risk it! I can’t 
let him go on like this!” 

She tugged frantically at the un- 
wieldy doors, which John had carefully 
closed behind him. They yielded, and 
in a great, revivifying rush the frosty 
autumn breeze blew in. 

Suddenly loneliness seized upon Cor- 
nelia. She would have given worlds to 
recall the young groom. It was hor- 
rible to be alone with Sam Scratch, 
whom her action in letting in the cold 
air might be hurrying to his death. 
From the carriage house, with its flick- 
ering lamps, she listened imtently. Was 
it her imagination, or had the sounds 
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in truth lost the outer edge of their 
sharpness ? 

“Have I done right?” she wondered, 
with a sweet stirring of hope. “Can it 
be that I’ve done right?” 

For the next quarter of an hour she 
stood motionless at the horse’s side. He 
breathed a little more easily, but in spite 
of that he was clearly in sore straits, 
A fresh problem confronted her when 
he hung his head and showed a dispo- 
sition to lie down. 

“T don’t believe he ought to do that,” 
she thought. “I don’t believe he could 
get enough air lying down. How am I 
going to keep him on his feet? I think 
I'll try talking to him.” 

A lilt of verses came to her 
buzzed in her brain. 

——any noise, bad or good, 
Till at length into Aix Roland galloped and 
stood. 

She wanted to sit down and cry, but 
instead she forced her voice into a gay 
treble. 

“There, Sam Scratch!” she trilled. 
“There, there, good old fellow! Take 
it like a man—like a gentleman, Sam 
Scratch 

Peering, she saw an ear come feebly 
forward. Sam Scratch lifted his head 
slowly—he planted his trembling feet as 
if for show. It could not be so bad, 
after all, whatever it was that had hit 
h it all 


voice - 


and 





him, since he could hear through 


that 
chattering inging 

When at length the doctor came, she 
was still hard at work. He went di- 
rectly to the stall, and she broke off 
abruptly : 

“I thought you’d never come,” she 
croaked, smiling tremulously. She had 
scarcely any voice left. “I mak- 
ing all the noise I could to keep his 


loved, high, encouraging 


was 


spirits up.” 

“I couldn’t make it,” he said briefly. 
“The train was just pulling out when I 
got there. I had to wait for the next.” 
He made no comment upon her vocal 


efforts; he had begun a minute exami- 
nation; from head to foot he looked the 
professional, every inch. 

“It’s a bad case of pneumonia,” he 
announced. “Your boy didn’t tell me. 
But he must have had experience in 
these cases, because the treatment so far 
has been A number one. Plenty of 
hot clothing, fresh air, and keeping him 
on his feet. First rate! I couldn’t 
have done any more myself.” 

“Tt,” faltered Cornelia, “it isn’t ex- 
perience that’s needed; it’s only com- 
mon sense. But oh, how scared I- was!” 

He paused in the act of opening his 
black bag. 

“Oh,” he commented. 
was it?” 

Then he proceeded to lay out instru- 
ments and bottles in a neat row. Cor- 
nelia felt that the event had been taken 
out of her hands, and the knowledge 
She no longer had to think 
She was free to be a little 


“It was you, 


was ecstasy. 
or to decide. 
girl again, and to do as she was told! 

She made her way up to the house 
to get. her supper, but when she came 
back, he refused to take his turn. 

“T never eat when I’m busy,” he said. 
“T’ll wait till morning—when he’s out 
of danger.” 

“What’s that?” she asked, examining 
a thin glass tube. 

“That’s a tracheotomy tube,” he re- 


plied. “I’m 


hoping I won’t have to 
use it.’ 
[he hours wore on as they mounted 
guard together, occasionally assisted by 
John in their silent and swift ministra- 
tions. Finally they sent the boy to bed, 
and continued their vigil alone. It did 
not occur to either one of them that 
there was anything unusual in this sit- 
They would have sat there until 
morning in the stall, on two kitchen 
chairs, had not Sam Scratch, shortly 
before midnight, taken a sudden turn 
for the worse. 
Though the air 
fresher than 2 


uation. 


and 
avail 


blew keener 
could not 














him now. Horribly he struggled for his 
life, and the performance of the tra- 
cheotomy operation became not only im- 
perative, but a question of minutes. 

It was Cornelia who ran to rouse the 
house, every quick direction of Doctor 
Wyburn’s seared upon her mind. 

When she had conveyed his desires 
to the sleepy women, and had obtained 
a table; a lamp, and other necessaries, 
she and doctor performed the opera- 
tion, and Cornelia did not flinch at the 
sight of blood. Only when it was all 
over did she feel shaky. 

“Why not step outside for a minute?” 
doctor suggested. “It’ll do you good.” 

He spoke as the kindest of fathers 
might have done, veiling authority with 
suggestion. 

She went, and the stableyard was full 
of flitting shapes, of -whispered con- 
versation. Most of the house servants 
were there, and Cornelia was comforted 
by their nearness. Nobody thought of 
going to bed. 

Cornelia had never before seen light 
grow out of darkness. When the stars 
began to pale, she stole forth once more, 
and let her forehead feel the coolness 
of that moment that is neither day nor 
night. The servants were no longer 
about; a friendly light from the distant 
kitchen indicated that they had gone to 
make themselves early cups of coffee. 
A hush descended upon the girl; Sam 
Scratch was holding his own; her tense 
anxiety was quieted. When doctor 
came out, she looked up at him confi- 
dently and smiled as one smiles at the 
bearer of glad tidings. 

The sky had brightened by several 
shades, and its mystically waxing light 
was reflected in his eyes, making them 
suddenly very beautiful. The careworn 
lines of his mouth had relaxed, his thin 
cheek was flushed; in every lineament 
was a trace of controlled triumph, of 
repressed buoyancy. 

“We've done it!’ he said impres- 
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sively. “It was a close call, but we’ve 
pulled him through.” 

“Oh, doctor!’ Cornelia murmured, 
and covered her face with her hands. 
Little choking sounds issued forth be- 
tween her cramped fingers. She drew 
them down with a snap, baring her 
stained face. 

“Now, will you eat?” she demanded, 
and their laughter mingled. 


Doctor seated himself in the “local,” 
and luxuriously stretched his long, thin 
legs. He had just drunk two full cups 
of coffee of a fragrance and strength 
he had not encountered until now. He 
never bought coffee himself; Mother 
Mooney preferred tea, and he did not 
care to stint her in so small a grati- 
fication. 

Mother Mooney was not, as Cornelia 
naturally had supposed, his “grandma,” 
She was a crone whose origin was lost 
in the mists of antiquity. Doctor had 
found her, one bitter January day sev- 
eral years since, meditatively looking 
for crusts in ash barrels, and had 
straightway carried her off to his 
“place.” Ever since, she had formed a 
part of his establishment, sleeping in 


- his bed in the inner room that was 


scarcely more than a closet, while he 
relegated himself to a mattress on the 
kitchen or hospital floor. 

Mother Mooney was not to be relied 
upon as an assistant; her memory was 
all but gone. Nine times out of ten she 
would forget to give the cats their milk, 
though she never failed to take pos- 
session of the quart that was rightfully 
hers. It had been a struggle, sometimes, 
to give her the comforts she needed, for 
nine-tenths of his patients were waifs, 
and to the owners of the other tenth 
he was absurdly slow in sending bills— 
almost as slow as they were in remem- 
bering that they were under any obli- 
gation to pay. It was not only the stim- 
ulus of the coffee that exhilarated him 
this morning—it was the consciousness 
















of having saved life. It had been a des- 
perate case; even Miss Cornelia— 
plucky girl!—had not realized how des- 
perate. 

“I thought he was a goner once, 
sure,” he reflected. “Nothing but the 
tube would have saved him. My, but 
she'd ’a’ taken on if he’d passed out! 
I don’t know as I could have faced 
that.” 

As the train rumbled pleasantly along, 
he lived over each event of the night. 
He saw Cornelia in every aspect; Cor- 
nelia’s eyes hanging on his face in un- 
spoken appeal; Cornelia’s firm hand 
holding bloody bandages ; Cornelia alert 
for every sound of his voice. Never 
had he been so ably seconded; never 
had he “been vouchsafed such efficient 
aid. 

“I saved him.” The joyful words 
repeated themselves over and over in 
his ,brain. “I saved him for her. 
There’s nothing nearer to any one that’s 
like she is than a horse.” 

With boyish impatience he joined the 
standees in the aisle long before the 
train came to its final stop. He wanted 
to be up and doing. He was conscious 
of no fatigue after his night’s vigil; 
on the contrary, he had never felt more 
fit. Busily his thoughts began to for- 
mulate the day’s plans. There was that 
mare of Tim O’Brien’s; he must have 
a look at her, though he doubted 
whether the poor old girl would ever 
draw grocery cart again. Doctor had 
been deterred from making the big 
Irishman an offer for her only by two 
facts: one, that he had no money; the 
other, that to house a horse upon his 
premises was an obvious impossibility. 

Ah, if he but had charge of a vet- 
erinary hospital! The management of 
such a refuge for rawboned, used-up 
nags had always been his golden dream. 
He thought of it to-day without his 
usual rueful smile. Instead, his eye 
flashed. In the course of his duty, and 
during the honorable practice of his 
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profession, he had saved a far different 
type of horse a noteworthy horse; a 
horse the cure of which might be noised 
abroad and bring him into notice. Vi- 
sions of great stables stretched them- 
selves out before his excited imagina- 
tion; stables of which he had never seen 
the interiors, but which he was able 
to picture from the memory of Sunday 
supplements and lithographs. Here 
each glossy inmate had a stall with a 
window of its own, and perhaps a spe- 
cial groom to tend it. Doctor never once 
thought of the remuneration incident to 
performing his services amid surround- 
ings such as this; all he considered was 
the inestimable advantage to him in his 
work of light, air, warmth, and mod- 
ern conveniences. Amid these favor- 
able conditions, what wonders might he 
not accomplish 2 

So absorbed was he that he scarcely 
knew he was leaving the train, and he 
was consequently startled beyond mea- 
sure when some one touched him on the 
arm. 

He had hardly time to note that he 
was looking into middle-aged features, 
flanked by grizzled hair under a derby 
hat, when the voice of the unknown 
said, with some diffidence: 

“Doctor Wyburn, I believe?” 

“That’s name,” doctor 
recovering himself. “If it’s an 


my replied, 
emer- 
gency case, I’ve got my bag with me.” 

“No,” replied the other slowly. gets 
not a case. I’m an officer of the County 
Medical Society.” 

Doctor Wyburn’s eyes warmed to 
him. 

“We’re of the same profession,” he 
said heartily. “What can I do for you, 
sir?” 

The other flushed. 

“It’s awkward,” he returned nerv- 
ously, “but I may as well out with it. 
It’s my duty to arrest you, upon com- 
plaint of Jesse Dubernel, a peddler, for 
practicing veterinary medicine without 
a license.” 

















“Ah!” said doctor. 

Vividly a picture drew itself before 
his eyes: A peddler’s cart; a pair of 
rope reins, and a poor old scarecrow 
of a. horse, fantastically tottering up 
and down—not trotting, for he was too 
sore in every limb even to approximate 
such motion; and then the lash that had 
curled itself horribly about the pitiful, 
bare bones. It was that lash that had 
driven doctor to frenzy, so that he had 
been capable of committing murder. 

The horse was safely in charge of a 
humane society, the driver had been 
locked up for a brief interval, and this 
was the logical outcome of the affray. 

“I understand,” he added. “I’m 
ready. Where do we go?” 

“To the police court,” was the reply. 
“Matter of form, you know—merely a 
matter of form. All you’ve got to do is 
to produce your papers.” 

“I have no papers,” said doctor 
sadly. “I’ve got nothin’ but a practice, 
and this is the end of that. I’m guilty, 
all right. I’m done.” 

“It’s not as bad as that, I guess,” the 
officer tried to reassure him. “Why 
didn’t you complete your studies?” 

“T was always goin’ to,” was the an- 
swer, “but there didn’t seem to be time. 
The sick animals couldn’t wait.” 

Side by side, the officer and his pris- 
oner walked along in confidential and 
earnest talk. 

“Hello!” cried the former suddenly, 
as they rounded the corner of the ave- 
nue, “Look at that crowd! What’s 
up, I wonder?” 

As he spoke, a policeman dashed by 
them, revolver in hand. The crowd 
parted, and before it surged together 
again, they saw that a horse was lying on 
the ground. 

“It’s a saddle horse,” remarked the 
officer interestedly. “Looks like a 
dandy, too. Must belong to some swell 
or other. Poor brute!” 

Doctor did not heed him. 
“I’ve got to get in there,” he said, 
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body tense, eyes alight. “Come along. 
Help me push through.” 

“T’m afraid that won’t do,” returned 
the other regretfully. ‘“You’re my pris- 
oner, and the court’s waiting.” 

“I can’t help that,” returned doctor. 
“I’m going to shove through. Back me 
up, for God’s sake, or we'll be too late! 
Let me pass!” he ordered authorita- 
tively, his slight, nervous hands push- 
ing the bystanders right and left. 

The officer, who was the bigger man, 
catching his excitement, supported him 
stanchly from behind. They had pene- 
trated the outer ring, but there was yet 
the innermost circle. 

“Don’t shoot!” ordered doctor, in a 
voice of thunder. ‘Officer, don’t 
shoot !” 


“Who is he?” A whisper caught fire © 


among the bystanders. 

“I’m the doctor,” came the bold reply. 

“He’s the doctor!” was flung’ from 
one to another. ‘The doctor says hold 
on. Wait a minute, can’t you? What’s 
the rush?” 

Trembling, his forehead perspiring, 
the sun lighting his thin, sensitive face, 
doctor gained the center of the ring 
alone. The officer was lost in the crush, 

An elderly man in riding costume, 
who had been bending over the pros- 
trate animal, raised himself and turned 
to the veterinary-in eager appeal. 

“He's suffering fearfully, poor devil,” 
he said, his face working. “Slipped on 
the asphalt, and his leg’s broken. I was 
going to have him put out of his pain.” 

Doctof knelt to examine the hurt leg. 

“Who says it’s broken?” he demanded 
sharply, without looking up. 

In two minutes he arose. 

“It’s. not broken,” he announced. 
“Officer, put up your gun. Call an am- 
bulance, somebody !” 

The rider of the horse stepped back- 
ward, incredulity struggling with relief 
in his face. 

“Not broken!” he cried, and, coming 
forward, he seized Doctor Wyburn by 


oy) 





















both hands. “My dear sir, how shall I 
ever thank you for saving Highland 
Lad!” 

Doctor paled. 

“Highland Lad!” he repeated me- 
chanically, not crediting his _ ears. 
“That’s never Highland Lad!” 

It was as if he had said, “That’s not 
the King of England!” For Highland 
Lad was known to every horseman 
worthy of the name throughout the land 
as the easy winner of half a hundred 
blues. 

The rider turned again ecstatically to 
his miraculously recovered treasure, 
and when he looked about for the de- 
liverer, he was gone. 

He had gone so quietly that no one 
had been aware of his departure; min- 
gling with the crowd upon whose 
tongues his praises were still resound- 


ing. 


When doctor did not come back to 
look after his -convalescing patient, Cor- 
nelia began to be anxious. He had left 
upon a Saturday morning, and it was 
Monday night before she could pour 
her whole story into her father’s ears. 
The recital disturbed the latter greatly, 
and it was decided that upon the fol- 
lowing morning the two should take the 
early train and pay a second visit to the 
veterinary’s flat before school 

A little girl the bell, 
instead of stopping to ask questions of 


ran up the three flights of 


answered and 
her, they 
stairs two steps at a time. 

It was a lowering day, and the patch 
of blue that had shown through the sky- 
light upon a former occasion was now 
darkened to ominous gray. They had 
to grope for the door handle. 

Entering carefully, they stopped in 
dismay. There were the boxes—empty ! 
Not a sign of life was to be seen. 

Where was the confiding cat; where 
the squirrel and the puppy; 
where the guinea pigs and the rat? 
Cornelia, turning to her father, flung 


mangy 
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her arms about him, and, burying her 
face against his coat, sobbed aloud. 

“I’m afraid!” she cried. “It’s all so 
dreadfully quiet in here. Oh, father, 
where’s the grandma?” 

Fearfully, hand in hand, they began 
an investigation. 

Mother Mooney was not far to seek. 
She was lying on her.back in bed, those 
strange, incurious eyes fixed upon the 
ceiling. Cornelia gently lifted one of 
the parchment fingers. 

“Dear,” she said, in a caressing voice, 
“do you know where Doctor Wyburn 
is?” 

As it requires a fraction of time for 
light to travel from the sun, so it took 
a little space for words to penetrate that 
disused brain. Then a new expression 
touched the waxen features, an expres- 
sion both secret and sly. 

“Aye,” the old woman muttered. “I 
can tell ’ee. That I can. Mooney don’ 
take notice, they thinks. They thinks 
that, they does!” 

She wagged her head so that her 
nightcap trembled. 

The crone’s next words, feebly ut- 
tered, struck them dumb. 

“He’s in prison, he is,” she resumed, 
in her ghostly murmur. “I ain’t been 
up since they took him off to the jail, 
an’’ “the 


complainingly fire’s gon 


out. 


“I’m going to find that janitor,” said 
Mr. Page, “and telephone for a trained 
nurse. Then; the Tombs.” 

After some extremely quick work by 
wire, they went to the Tombs, and, 
learning that Doctor Wyburn was at 
that very moment having a hearing in 
the adjacent police court, hurried to the 
Criminal Courts Building. The prisoner 
had pleaded guilty to the 
charge, and since none of his friends 


peddler’s 


with whom the room was crowded, was 
sufficiently opulent to furnish bail, was 
about to be remanded back to prison to 
await trial in special sessions. 











At this juncture, breathless, father 
and daughter entered. 

“I know that judge,” Mr. Page told 
Cornelia. 

“Wait!” ordered the magistrate, beck- 
oning them to seats beside him on the 
bench. 

“Have you any interest in this de- 
fendant?” he whispered, as he shook 
hands with them. “Curious type of 
man to be guilty of fraud.” 

Cornelia’s eyes filled. Leaning for- 
ward, so that the straight hair framed 
her face and brought out its oval, ghe 
began, with low and passionate earnest- 
ness: 

“Oh, your honor, it wasn’t meant to 
be fraud! Doctor’s never had a minute 
to think about himself, not even to re- 
member whether he’d got his diploma 
or not!” 





pictures—a picture of doctor’s flat as 
she had first seen it, and a picture of it 
as it had been that morning. 

“If you don’t hold him,” ended her 
father eagerly, “I’ll be responsible for 
his getting his license before he prac- 
tices any more. He’s a useful citizen, 
judge, who spends his whole life doing 
good.” 





Thus it came about that Noah, with 


\ir. Page and Cornelia at his side, went 


> 


k to his ark, empty of all save it 


human inmates—Mother Mooney, fully 











In a few quick words she drew two . 
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dressed, sitting in her chair, and the 
crisp nurse standing beside her. 

“What’s the trouble, miss?” doctor 
asked softly, seeing Cornelia crying. 

“It’s the cat, and the guinea pig, and 
the puppy, and—and the bald-tailed 
squirrel,” wept the girl. 

A curious gleam flashed over doctor’s 
face—the look of the pure altruist. 

“There are always plenty of ani- 
mals,” he said softly. 

“So many,” cried Mr. Page, “that 
they need more space—a great deal 
more space. While you’re at school, 
I’ll interest some of my friends in a 
scheme for a big veterinary hospital. 
One fellow especially, I think, will con- 
tribute liberally. He’s a lawyer, and a 
regular crank on horses. Owns one you 
may have heard of called Highland 
Lad.” 

Doctor’s mouth twitched faintly, as 
if he were enjoying a little joke all by 
himself. 

“Yes, sir,” he admitted slowly, “I 
have heard of Highland Lad.” 

Mr. Page turned toward Cornelia to 
whisper in her ear. 

The girl nodded, and, stepping for- 
ward, took doctor by the hand. 

“Father says,” she told him, “that 
there’s just one man fitted to be the 
head of such a hospital as he has in 








mind, and”—giving the hand a little 


queeze—‘‘that man is you.” 





STORES OF 
SUPEIRWOMEN 





Find the Woman. You will find her in almost every generation, in almost every country, in 
almost every big city—the super-woman. She is not the typical adventuress; she is not a genius. The 
reason for her strange power is occult. When philosophers have thought they had segregated the 
cause—the formula—what you will—in one particular super-woman or group of super-women, straight- 
way some new member of the clan has arisen who wields equal power with her notable sisters, but 








who possesses none of the traits that made them irresistible. 


And the seekers of formulas are again at 


sea. What makes the super-woman? Is it beauty? Cleopatra and Rachel were homely. Is it 


daintiness? Marguerite de Valois washed her hands but twice a week. Is it wit? 
Du Barry were avowedly stupid in conversation. 
Is it the subtle quality of feminism? George Sand, who num- 


!’Enclos were wildly adored at sixty. 


Pompadour and 
Is it youth? Diane de Poictiers and Ninon de 


bered her admirers by the score—poor Chopin in their foremost rank—was not only ugly, but disgust- 


ingly mannish. So was Semiramis. 


“advanced” woman as in the delicate, ultrafeminine damsel. 
Some of them smashed thrones; some were content with wholesale heart- 
Or rather, their secrets? 


who conquered at will. 
smashing. Wherein lay their secret? 
follow the same plan of campaign. 


The nameless charm is found almost as often in the masculine, 


Here are the stories of super-women 


For seldom did any two of them 


ELIZABETH PATTERSON 


The “Brevet Queen” from Ba!timore 


; HIS story begins in 1803. It 
$ all came about because 
and England 
as usual, at war, and because 





France were, 

a French ship bound for the 
West Indies was into the 
placidly neutral waters of New York 
harbor by an English frigate; just a 
passing act of belligerency, but one that 
eventually made known another Amer- 
ican super-woman to a more or less pa- 
tiently waiting world. 

The captain of the runaway French 
ship was a nineteen-year-old boy who, 
left to his own resources in life, would 
never have risen above the rank of 
lawyer’s clerk or restaurant head 
waiter. But, backed by the mightiest 
man on éarth, he was a navy captain 


chased 





at nineteen, and in the early twenties 
a king. Later, when that same mighty 
influence was removed, he sank softly 
and permanently into’ a_ contented 
nothingness. 

The boy captain was Jerome Bona- 
parte, younger brother of Napoleon 
Bonaparte, who was already, as ‘First 
Consul” of France, the foremost liv- 
ing personage, and who, within two 
years, was to become “Napoleon I., 
Emperor of the French.” 

Napoleon, on his first rise to power, 
had picked out soft jobs for his rela- 
tives. He had put Jerome into the navy 
and pushed him to a captaincy; then 
sent him to the West Indies on a showy, 
but very simple, diplomatic mission— 
a mission that should call attention and 















praise to him, and that was not beyond 
the youth’s somewhat narrow mental 
scope. The mission was never ful- 
filled. All because of the English 
frigate, which so uncivilly. chased Je- 
rome inside the sheltering arm of 
Sandy Hook. 

Now that fate had sent him to the 
United States, Jerome thought it 
might be a pleasant holiday to see 
something of the country—to learn if 
Indians really chased buffaloes down 
Broadway, and if gold and precious 
stones strewed the suburban hillsides 
quite as thickly as report declared. 
Accordingly, he undertook a tour of 
the States. 

Everywhere, his brother’s all-power- 
ful name won for Jerome a curious 
and fairly cordial welcome. The pres- 
ence of European celebrities was still 
a startling novelty to our simple fore- 
fathers. Jerome’s tour was, in conse- 
quence, something of an _ ovation. 
President Jefferson received him with 
high honors. So did local dignitaries 
in the various cities he visited. Je- 
rome was having a beautiful time. At 
home he was a nonentity. Here, he was 
a Personage. 

And_.in the course of his pleasant 
journeyings he came to Baltimore. He 
arrived there, fresh from his Wash- 
i1gton triumphs, in the early autumn, 
just as the yearly race meet had begun. 
His entertainers, on the day of his ar- 
rival, took him to the races. Word of 
the Frenchman’s expected presence 
there had caused the paddock and 
grand stand to be packed to overflow- 
ing. The horses received little more 
heed that day than do they in the mod- 
ern horse-show week. Every eye was 
on the bronzed, slim youth, handsome 
of face, weak of chin, and clad in the 
dress uniform of a French navy cap- 
tain. This was the brother of the 
genius—the ogre—the super-man—the 
human meteor—who at thirty had in- 
dustriously thrashed the bulk of con- 
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tinental Europe, and who was ordering 
kings around as if they had been boot- 
blacks. 

Jerome shone gloriously by reflected 
luster; the first of a line of Bonapartes 
to honor our poor shores with their 
near-imperial presence, and to con- 
tract debts of hospitality which they 
never by any chance dreamed of re- 
paying. (In the course of time we had 
practically all the Bonapartes as 
guests, with the exception of the only 
man among them who was worth 
crossing the street to see.) 

Tidings of the resplendent foreign- 
er’s presence at the races came be- 
latedly to one seventeen-year-old girl— 
Elizabeth, daughter of old Banker Wil- 
liam Patterson, the richest man in Bal- 
timore, and one of the few very rich 
men in America. : 

Elizabeth—or “Betsy,” as she was 
adoringly known—was the most beau- 
tiful as well as the most popular girl 
in the city. Apart from her father’s 
great wealth, the bulk of which was to 
be hers, and apart, too, from her glow- 
ing beauty, she had to a superlative_de- 
gree the mystic “super-woman charm”; 
the charm I have been for months re- 
counting, and am far too stupid to de- 
scribe. 

Half the well-born men in Baltimore 
were in love with Betsy. A full score 
of them had besought her to marry 
them. Fame of her charm had reached 
far-off Washington and _farther-off 
Richmond, and had brought statesmen 
and rich planters a-wooing. But Betsy 
had remained heart-free. Indeed, so 
her enemies have declared, it is doubt- 
ful whether ever in her ninety-four 
years of life she actually knew what 
it was to love. 

From a servant, as she rose from her 
afternoon nap that September race day 
in 1803, Betsy learned that Jerome 
Bonaparte was at the track. A head- 
ache had kept her at home, but alt at 
once the headache was forgotten. 
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She would not wait for a carriage to 
be made ready, nor could her impa- 
tience brook the slow pace of the plump 
coach horses. She ordered her fa- 
ther’s fastest saddle horse brought to 
the door, and in less than five minutes, 
with the help of two of the maids, she 
wriggled into a riding habit. Then, 
mounting, she rode at breakneck speed 
through the drowsy afternoon streets 
of the old city and out to the track. 

Her thoroughbred was a lather of 
sweat and foam from the killing pace, 
and his sides were heaving, as Betsy 
flashed upon the vision of the race- 
track throng, tossed her reins to a black 
boy, and swept regally into her father’s 
box. 

Her eccentric manner of arriving on 
the scene and her fame as a heart- 
breaker sent a murmur like the buzzing 
of many bees through the crowd. For 
the time she quite eclipsed the guest of 
honor, who gazed agape at the flushed 
young Amazon. 

In an instant the box was full of 
race-track dandies who bowed low over 
the girl’s little gloved hand, and whis- 
pered pretty phrases into her indiffer- 
ent ears. She scarce noted all this 
adulation. Partly because, even at sev- 
enteen, she had so long been used to 
it; but chiefly because she saw the 
mayor of Baltimore leading a_uni- 
formed stranger toward the box, for 
presentation, 

The next moment, Betsy had curtly 
dismissed her chagrined adorers, and 
was face to face with Jerome. The 
youth did not return to his assigned 
place among his hosts, but spent the 
rest of the afternoon seated close be- 
side Betsy Patterson. Such rash suit- 
ors as broke in upon their dual privacy 
were speedily enabled to comprehend 
to the bottom of their sore souls the 
sterling truth of that homely old 
adage: “Two's company; three’s 
none.” And, after a time, none dared 
intrude. 





That evening Jerome called at 
Banker Paterson’s house. Next day 
he and Betsy went riding together ; and 
in the afternoon at three—unholy and 
incredible hour for the day’s chief meal 
—he was guest of honor at one of the 
famed Patterson dinner parties; a din- 
ner where canvasback duck and fried 


‘hominy followed terrapin stewed in 


port, and was in turn -followed by 
braised wild turkey stuffed with chest- 
nuts, this frugal repast being crowned 
by a sloppy, but toothsome sillabub 
and accompanied throughout by many 
and various wines. At seventeen and 
nineteen one can eat anything—and 
sometimes even digest it. 

Day followed day. Jerome and 
Betsy were inseparable. Other ad- 
mirers dropped away, frostbitten. Bal- 
timore at first talked itself hoarse. 
Then it stopped talking—always the 
last and worst sign. Jerome abandoned 
the rest of his grand tour of the States. 
He neglected hints from the French 
minister that France was, under the 
circumstances, the best place for him. 
He stayed on in Baltimore, in a fool’s 
paradise. 

And Betsy? Why ask? Perhaps the 
personal charms of this penniless Cor- 
sican lawyer’s son smashed through 
the hitherto impregnable defenses of 
her heart. It is pleasant to think so. 

But it is also possible that Betsy, 
knowing as did every one else how 
boundless were Napoleon’s genius and 
ambition, foresaw—or gathered from 
Jerome’s confidences—that the first 
consul, who played with crowns, might 
some day find one that would fit his 
young brother’s head. In that case 

There never had been an American- 
born queen. But that was absolutely 
no reason for saying there never would 
be. And if any American woman was 
fit to rule, was it not Betsy, the won- 
der girl, with the boundless wealth 
and local influence of the House of Pat- 
terson behind her? 
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Dreams are on the free list—except 
during work hours. Only when one 
tries to make them come true does the 
question of price arise. And Betsy 
sought to make hers come true. Turn- 
ing her back on all her infuriated ad- 
mirers, she made herself marvelously 
attractive to the handsome and weak- 
chinned French boy. All her charm 
blazed forth upon him. And he suc- 
cumbed. 

France seemed very far away, just 
then, to Jerome. Long months of ab- 
sence had dulled the memory of his 
habit of cowering in rabbitlike terror 
before the rage gleam in his brother’s 
pale eyes. Forgotten were the half- 
spoken plans for family greatness that 
Napoleon had, in gentler moments, con- 


fided to him. In Baltimore the name 
of Patterson was one wherewith to 
weave spells. It stood for Croesus 
wealth, social power, political pull. 


And the name of Patterson, at close 
quarters, grew to seem stronger than 
did that of Napoleon three thousand 
miles away. 

Jerome was enslaved, hopelessly in- 
fatuated. He asked Betsy to marry 
him. She consented. 

In continental fashion, he begged 
the old banker for his daughter’s hand. 
Patterson had long given up 
bad investments; and he 
was in no wise dazzled by the lover’s 

He very definite 
refusal. 

Jerome pleaded. The banker was 
firm. In despair Jerome ran to Betsy 
tor help. Now, of Elizabeth Patterson 
it was claimed—and never denied— 
that no man who came under her per- 
sonal charm could refuse her anything. 
And this same rule extended to her 
crusty old father. Patterson found that 
rejecting Jerome’s plea was quite an- 
other thing to rejecting Betsy’s. He 
fumed and swore and raged and coaxed 
and sought in a thousand awkwardly 
masculine ways to wriggle out of the 


ago 


dreams as 


bellowed a 
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situation—and ended by giving, all 
against his saner judgment, a grum- 
bling consent to the match. 

The lovers were jubilant. And 
preparations set in for such a wedding 
as even crudely lavish Baltimore had 
never known. Betsy was up to her eyes 
in her trousseau and in gayeties in her 
honor. Jerome, however, was facing a 
series of bad quarter hours. 

For, on the engagement’s announce- 
ment, the French minister rushed over, 
hotfoot, from Washington, and _ tear- 
fully besought the youngster to give up 
the match—to jilt Betsy—to run away 
—to do anything sooner than go 
through with this crazy marriage 
which was certain to rouse Napoleon 
to fury; a fury that well might crush 
the luckless Jerome to earth, and 
might even visit itself in a measure on 
the French minister himself for not 
finding some way to check the affair. 

But Jerome, gloriously love blind, 
would not listen. He relied on Eliza- 
beth’s almost uncanny charm and 
powers of persuasion to win Napoleon 
over to the match. He said-so. The 
French minister groaned aloud and 
hurried off to Mr. Patterson to try to 
break off the marriage from that end 
of the line. 

He spoke to the old banker more 
plainly than any American would have 
dared to; telling him bluntly that Na- 
poleon would look on the union as a 
gross mésalliance, and would hate the 
woman who had dared thwart one ot 
the Napoleonic plans. Patterson, fam- 
ily pride cut to the quick, stormed off 
to his daughter to w‘thdraw his con- 
sent. He pointed out to her that Na- 
poleon could ruin Jerome; that he 
might even go so far as to separate 
husband and wife the moment they 
should enter French territory. To 
which latter threat Betsy serenely 
made the historic retort: 

“I would, rather be Jerome Bona- 
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parte’s wife for one hour than the wife 
of any other man for life!” 

What was the use? It ended by her 
father’s surrendering. When Elizabeth 
could come to personal argument, it 
always ended in the man’s surrender- 
ing. She had never failed. And on 
this power she, like Jerome, counted 
for conquering Napoleon. 

On Christmas Eve, 1803, after a 
courtship of little more than three 
months, the seventeen-year-old Balti- 
more girl and the nineteen-year-old 
Corsican boy were married. It was 
a great occasion. The church was 
thronged with celebrities. 

Jerome was resplendent in his gold- 
laced dress uniform. Betsy wore a 
richly embroidered gown of the sheer- 
est muslin, with a hobble skirt, and with 
but a single very thin garment beneath 
it. It was a daring costume. Wrote 
one scandalized guest, describing the 
wedding: “All she wore might have 
been put into my pocket!” 

Now that the mischief was done, the 
bride and the groom sat down and 
wrote long letters to Napoleon, beg- 
ging his forgiveness and explaining just 
how utterly necessary Jerome and 
Betsy were to each other. The letters 
were models of eloquence and pleading. 
Napoleon did not answer them. 

Jerome wrote again; then again, and 
yet again. So did Betsy. At last Na- 
poleon, still ignoring his new sister-in- 
law’s epistles, replied, in one short, 
vitriolic letter, to Jerome. 

The gist of Napoleon’s letter to his 
brother—in which he referred to Eliz- 
abeth as “the young person with whom 
you have connected yourself’”’—was that 
the marriage was no marriage, that 
Jerome must come at once—and alone 
—and that “the young person” was 
once and for all forbidden to set foot 
in France. 

It was just the kind of letter that Na- 
poleon, angry, might have been ex- 
pected to write. Through Jt one could 


hear his harsh voice—with the bar- 
barous Italian accent it never lost— 
rising to a peacocklike screech, as it al- 
ways did when the man was enraged. 

The young couple were terribly 
downcast, but they did not give up hope. 
Had they not always Betsy’s nameless 
and irresistible charm to fall back 
upon? The sooner she could come face 
to face with her irate brother-in-law, 
and turn his stubbornness to cooing 
submission, the better for everybody. 
So she and Jerome sailed for Europe. 

But when they reached. France, they 
found that Napoleon’s threat had not 
been idle. “The American woman trav- 
eling with Citizen Jerome Bonaparte” 
was formally forbidden to set foot on 
French ground. 

Gone for the present was Bétsy’s 
hope of winning Napoleon by personal 
charm. For the moment, she could only 
wait. So she took up her abode in 
England, sending the trembling, hor- 
ribly scared Jerome to Paris to the 
pleasant task of smoothing matters over 
with his brother, and of persuading 
Napoleon to grant Betsy one inter- 
view. 

Betsy might have known better. Per- 
haps she underestimated Napoleon. 
Certainly she overestimated the mental 
backbone of poor Jerome. She bade 
her husband a hopeful good-by. Only 
once again in all her life did they meet 
Never again did they exchange a word. 

In lodging at Camberwell, betsy set- 
tled down to wait; at first with fevered 
hope; later in suspense; and then in 
black dread. Jerome did not come back. 
No word came. Napoleon gave no sign 
of relenting. 

Through other channels Betsy sought 
to win an interview with the Man of 
Destiny. Patterson wealth and Patter- 
son political pull were lavishly squan- 
dered in the effort. But Napoleon re- 
mained obdurate. He w6uld not see 


Betsy. He would not acknowledge her 
























He would not let 


as his brother’s wife. 

her come to France. 
So in England the deserted beauty 

remained, long after hope had worn it- 


self out. And there her son was born, 
her only child, founder of the present 
American family of Bonapartes. Betsy, 
either through diplomacy or from a 
lingering shred of love for the weak- 
kneed cad she had married, named her 
son “Jerome Napoleon.” 

Here, in brief, are the adventures of 
the other half of the Patterson-Bona- 
parte matrimonial sketch: Jerome had 
gone at once to Paris. There, after a 
course of discipline that thoroughly 
cowed the wanderer, and made fear 
seem to him far stronger than love, 
Napoleon graciously deigned to forgive 
his erring brother—on condition that 
the young husband consent to an im- 
mediate divorce from “the young per- 
son who miscalls herself Madame Je- 
rome Bonaparte.” 

Jerome, his teeth chattering, his 
nerve all gone, consented. A divorce— 
both for religious and state reasons— 
was by no means easy to secure in 
France; the more so since the defend- 
ant’s only crime was that she had been 
born in America. But to Napoleon’s 
will all grooves were greased. The 
divorce went through without a hitch, 


so far as the law was concerned. When 
the pope refused to sanction it, Na- 
poleon merely declared the marriage 


null and void. 

Napoleon had conquered. Jerome 
was free. Betsy was no longer a wife. 
And now, having triumphantly pitted 
his genius and boundless power and all 
the resources of the world’s strongest 
nation against one self-exiled girl, and 
having won the campaign, Napoleon 
could afford to be generous. And he 
He had meantime sloughed off 
the first-consul chrysalis and had be- 
come emperor of the French. He made 
royal amends to the parted lovers. 

On Elizabeth he settled a pension of 


was, 
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twelve thousand dollars a year. He 
made Jerome successively an admiral, 
a prince, and, finally, King of West- 
phalia. Betsy’s forecast was justified. 
Jerome had really been lifted up bodily 
and set upon a throne, just as she had 
dreamed. The trifling flaw in her prog- 
nosis had been that she was to share 
that ready-made throne with him. 

Napoleon went further. To 
strengthen the new king’s position, and 
to clinch the certainty that there would 
be no future reconciliation between the 
divorced couple, the emperor put 
through a state marriage between Je- 
rome and a German princess. Thus 
3etsy’s last hope was killed. 

Jerome, on mounting the throne of 
Westphalia—where the hams come 
from—tried to do a royal and mu- 
nificent act on his own account. He 
wrote to Betsy, offering to make her a 
fairly generous allowance. She wrote 
back a scorching refusal. 

Jerome—whom the gods had de- 
prived of horse sense—wrote in reply, 
asking why she had accepted a twelve- 
thousand dollar annuity from Napo- 
leon, whom she hated, and yet refused 
money from the husband-emeritus, 
whom she had once adored. 

Back sizzled Betsy’s reply by return 
post. Just one line. She wrote: “J 
prefer to be sheltered by the wing of 
an eagle to hanging from the bill of a 
goose.” 

Which abruptly ended all corre- 
spondence between the former sweet- 
hearts. 

Elizabeth, meanwhile, had returned 
to Baltimore with her son. That home- 
coming was the bitterest experience in 
the proud woman’s career. She had 
left in a blaze of glory, sister-in-law of 
a future emperor, and herself a prob- 
able future queen. She came _ back 


robbed even of the name of wife. It 
was heroism of no minor type that en- 
abled her to face her former friends 
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and the host of homefolk who had -so 
sharply envied her, and who now took 
scant pains to hide their amusement. 

Elizabeth had gone to Europe a badly 
spoiled, but very lovable, girl. She 
came back a cynical, embittered woman. 
Her sword of wit, no longer softened 
by the sheath of kindliness, stabbed 
mercilessly. No one was wholly safe 
from its lightning thrusts. Her beauty 
had but ripened; and it and her wealth 
brought shoals of suitors once more to 
her feet. But now she found the prot- 
estations of her own countrymen in- 
tolerable. And she took no trouble to 
hide the fact. 

The near-queen had no intention of 
becoming the wife of some mere’planter 
or banker. In fact, she had no inten- 
tion of marrying any one at all. She 
had had enough experience in matri- 
mony to last her a lifetime. But that 
did not mean that she was done with at- 
tracting men or with taking a semi- 
cruel pleasure in smashing their fool- 
ish hearts. She blossomed forth with 
double her former prowess as a heart- 
breaker. 

Soon she declared openly that she 
hated America. She announced: 

“America’s men can talk of nothing 
but money-getting, and its women can 
think of nothing but their housekeep- 
ing and their children.” 

This did not vastly add to her pop- 
ularity—especially among women. But 
the glitter of a crown—even of a crown 
that was not attainable—blinded her to 
the simpler virtues of her old surround- 
ings. As a matter of fact, she was a 
heartsore woman, and, _ spoiled-child 
fashion, she was wreaking her bad tem- 
per on every one whom she had the 
power to hurt or vex. 

As soon as Napoleon fell from 
power, Elizabeth left America—for- 
ever, as she vowed—and set sail for 
France. No longer could the Man of 
Destiny bar her from setting foot on 








French soil. (For that matter, she no 
longer had any especial incentive for 
going to France. ) 

Paris has ever had a strange fascina- 
tion for super-women the world over, 
especially American sirens. Witness 
3etty Jumel, Adah Menken, the Amer- 
icanized Lola Montez, and the rest. 
And Elizabeth Patterson—or Madame 
Jerome Bonaparte, as she called herself 
and forced others to call her, until the 
day of her death—was enthusiastically 
welcomed there. 

Her fame as a heartbreaker at once 
received its needful Gallic cachet. In 
France, England, and Belgium she spent 
most of her time. And everywhere ad- 
mirers blocked her way. 

In London, for example, she chanced 
to meet at a diplomatic reception a lame 
poet, with the face of the much-abused 
“Greek god,” the genius of a combined 
Homer and Villon, and the soul of a 
charlatan. He was Byron, just then in 
the zenith of his renown. When he was 
not writing deathless verse—and he was 
the hardest-working poet the world has 
known—Byron spent his remnant of 
spare time in posing alternately as a 
melancholy misanthrope, a demon, a 
Lothario, and a man of mystery. 
Nearly all of. it was pose. Dying as 
young as he did, and achieving the vast 
amount of work he turned out, he could 
not possibly have had: the time to per- 
petrate one-tenth of the crimes, Romeo 
exploits, and deeds of mystery at- 
tributed to him. But it pleased him to 
pose, and it delighted the world at large 
to believe in his pose. So every one— 
Byron included—was quite content. 

He met Betsy just about the time his 
wife left him. The world was still 
quoting tearfully the poem, “Fare thee 
well and if forever, then forever fare 
thee well,’ which Byron had indited to 
his angrily departing spouse, and on 
the back of which he had scrawled the 
heart-wringing words: “Butcher’s bill 
for this week four pounds, seven and 
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three. I’m sure we never ate so much 
meat as all that!” 

Byron wasted no time whatever in 
becoming enraptured with the Amer- 
ican beauty. He pursued her with gifts, 
with poems, with some of his most suc- 
cessful platitudes and attitudes. But it 
is not on record that he ever dared to 
hint at success in softening Betsy’s flint 
heart. And, after a time, he was con- 
tent to become merely her friend, and 
to bask like others in her beauty and her 
wit. 

Next, in Paris, she met Canova, the 
“gladiator man,” who was at the mo- 
ment the king of sculptors, and whose 
work we are to-day told was greatly 
overrated. Canova had just executed 
his two wondrous cestus fighters, and in 
the Vatican at Rome the crowds daily 
pressed thick about the pair, women 
even shedding bitter tears over the im- 
pending fate of white-marble Creugas. 
Canova, by the way, had made his 
chief fame through his “Venus Vic- 
trix,” whose model was Betsy’s ex- 
sister-in-law, Pauline Bonaparte. A 
friend had asked Pauline if it had not 
been irksome to pose in the nude. 
Pauline had replied: ‘Why, no. The 
studio was nice and warm.” 

Canova fell without a single cry for 
help. At Betsy’s dainty feet he depos- 
ited a battered, but still useful, heart. 
She paid homage to his genuis, and no 
attention whatever to his love. 

Followed Prince Demidoff, Russian 
fracturer of hearts, who sought to add 
Elizabeth to his heterogeneous collec- 
tion, and who remained to worship in 
vain at her icy shrine. His defeat and 
his prompt surrender were the wonder 
of three courts. 

“And Gortschikoff, too, in his spec- 
tacles blue’—wiliest of soldier states- 
men and bearlike hero of a hundred 
drawing-rooms—was hypnotized almost 
into loverlike courtesy at his very first 
meeting with the American. He fol- 
lowed her ponderously from place to 
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place; until, bored and averse to deri- 
sion, she hinted somewhat broadly that 
the job of bear warden was one for 
which she had no yearnings, 

Chateaubriand, beloved of the unas- 
sailable Madame Récamier, knew Bet- 
sy’s story; as, indeed, did all Europe. 
He had met members of her family 
while he was in America many years 
before. The veteran beau and author 
had a repute, even in his late middle 
age, as a woman winner. His choicest 
blandishments and his most fiery elo- 
quence fell harmless from Betsy's 
armor; although she eagerly accepted 
his friendship, once she had made it 
clear to him that friendship and Pla- 
tonism meant one and the same thing. 

These are but a few of the world- 
famed who bowed in stark adoration 
before the cold American super-woman, 
squandering hearts upon the heartless. 

Old Baron Bonstellen, master epi- 
gram builder, and incidentally one of 
Betsy’s adorers, once overheard a dis- 
appointed wooer sneer at Betsy’s fail- 
ure to become Queen of Westphalia. 
The baron broke courteously into the 
conversation with the reply: 

“Si elle n'est pas reine de Westphalie, 
elle est au moins reine des ceurs.” (“If 
she is not Queen of Westphalia, she is 
at least Queen of Hearts.”) 

An epigram which, repeated to Betsy, 
made her wondrous kind, henceforth, 
to the chivalric old fellow. 

Jerome, long since, had been hustled 
from his ill-fitting throne after a brief 
and right inglorious reign. Westphalia 
had been made a kingdom by Napoleon ; 
and Jerome had been made a king by 
the same puissant agency. Even before 
the emperor’s collapse, Jerome had 
managed to run his little custom-made 
kingdom and his little self into bank- 
ruptcy; and had so mismanaged every- 
thing that his loving subjects made 
Westphalia too hot to hold him. 

Whereat, on Napoleon’s fall, poor 
Jerome joined the noble army of crown- 
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léss kings and knocked about the Con- 
tinent in shabby-genteel homelessness. 
His German bride, Catherine of Wur- 
tenberg, early tired of him, and her 
family threatened to jail him if he did 
not give up all claim to her. 

Decidedly, Jerome had the devil’s 
own luck with his Outsiders 
simply wouldn’t let his domestic affairs 
alone. 

His son and Elizabeth’s, Jerome Na- 
poleon Bonaparte, met his father occa- 
sionally in later years, and was on mod- 
erately good terms with him, despite 
his mother’s wrongs. Jerome, junior, 
looked more like his emperor uncle than 
did any of the other Bonapartes. (His 
second son was, in 1907 and 1908, at- 
torney general of the United States.) 
Though the younger Jerome and his 
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Just to see you wake. 



























father were reconciled, Elizabeth would 
never consent to see her one-time hus- 
band. But once fate took the matter 
out of their hands. It was one day in 
1821. Elizabeth was strolling through 
the Uffizzi Palace picture gallery in 
Florence. 

Turning a sharp angle between two 
rooms, she came face to face with a 
man and a woman—Jerome and his 
German princess. Jerome gasped and 





turned yellow. Elizabeth looked 
through him unseeingly, her beautiful, 
level gaze void of recognition. But as 


she passed, Jerome’ grasped the 
princess’ plump arm and gurgled, loud 
enough for all the amused onlookers 


to hear: 
“Good Lord! 
ican wife!” 


There goes my Amer- 
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M' IRNING at your window smi 
She has crossed the world for miles— / 

Just to look at you; 

Bre ugnt you all her 

Waits, her arms with roses laden, 


Just to look upon you, maiden - 
Oh, your eyes are blue! 


Far across the eastern sky, 

When the stars began to die, 

For your lovely sake 

Softly did she take 

Shoes of pearl and came tip toe-ing, 


blowing— 
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7R. PETER I. PENNY slowly 
opened his eyes, and, push- 
ing the mental languor of first 
awakening from him with an 
effort, set himself upon the 
routine of the day. 

With one precise motion he raised 
himself to a sitting position, his brown- 
speckled pajamas uncrumpling as he did 
so; next he yawned, stretching his arms 
high above his head and bringing his 
fists down upon his shoulders in an an- 
gular gesture. His wife turned from 
the mirror before which she was pin- 
ning together the muslin dressing sack 
with blue roses on it in which she was 
wont to breakfast. 

“If you don’t look out, you'll miss 
your train,” she said, in exactly the tone 
he had issued the same warn- 





in which 
ing every day for the past twenty-five 
Then she tucked up a little wisp 


years, 
of hair at the nape of her neck and 
stalked out of the room. 

Mr. Penny then began his toilet, 


climbing into each garment with a pre- 
cision and a method that were quite sub- 


conscious. For the routine of his life 


had become so systematized that it gen- 
erally seemed to continue its course al- 
most without his volition. 
some curious, unsuspected force stirred 
within him; his mind for once struggled 
under the unaccustomed effort of defin- 
ing an illusive emotion, and his arising 


But to-day 











was therefore accomplished with more 
than his usual mechanicality. 

The room was typical of the man’s 
place in life, being the sort of room that 
only an installment-furniture firm can 
produce. It was a cheerless apartment, 
an epitome of the commonplace; and 
the garments that his wife had left 
strewn about added to it nothing sug- 
gestive of feminine charm and allure- 
ment. 

But outside the sun was shining, 
and the sturdy young maples of the 
suburban street cast a leafy, moving 
shadow upon the silly wall paper. 

Mr. Penny buttoned his respectable, 
gray-checked shirt about him and drew 
on a decorous pair of worn blue trou- 
sers. Then his eye caught the dancing 
shadow, and he started slightly, a puz- 
zled look creeping over his face, as if 
the ghostly leaves suggested something 
he could not quite recall. For a moment 
he stood still, staring at the wall, an 
ugly, unpoetic figure with dangling sus- 
penders and collarless shirt. 

What was it—what was it he was 
trying to think of, he asked himself. 
After a moment he gave it up, and, en- 
tering the bathroom, seized the family 
cake of soap from its cage beside the 
tin-lined tub, and fell to washing his 
face and hands. By accident he turned 
on the cold water, and it was the unex- 
pected shock of this upon his face that 
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vitalized his brain and brought him his 
answer. A dream! Ah, yes, that was 
it. He had dreamed something strange 
last night, and the memory of it had 
been hanging over his consciousness 
ever since his awakening. 

But what was the dream about? For 
the life of him, he could not recall it. 
He dried his face on a stiff, hard towel, 
and took up his brush and comb. The 
face in the mirror was only moderately 
lined, and the incipient bald spot on his 
crown hardly conspicuous enough to 
mention. However, he brushed his drab 
locks across it with his habitual care and 
combed his stiff, square-cut mustache. 
It was a dull face, that face in the mir- 
ror, and suddenly, for the first time in 
a quarter of a century, he realized that 
it was his own—himself, the man who 
did his work, who ate his food, whose 
mustache he was at that moment comb- 
ing; and the revelation was a shock. 
He backed off a little, wondering and 
disturbed. 

“Ts that what you are?” he said aloud. 

He drew nearer and peered at the 
face with new curiosity, his revulsion 
increasing with the inspection. 

“God, but I hate you!” he whispered 
to his mirrored self. 

Then, frightened at the unusualness 
of his act at his 
he hurriedly finished dressing and went 
down to breakfast in the untidy dining 


and own vehemence, 


room, where e family were already 
absorbedly feeding themselves. Irom 
a large, ag Mrs. Peter, 
still in curl papers and the blue roses, 
doled out She talked volubly 
while she did so, and slammed the 
dishes about .more than was actually 
needful, The son, a smart, wide-awake 
boy, with his mother’s aggressiveness, 
Peter and his two daugh- 


iteware coireepot, 


coffee. 


talked also. 
ters ate in silence. 

“Poppa, Ella Marie needs some new 
said Mrs. Peter, slapping a fried 
“An’ the grocer bill 
sixty-four cents. 


shoes,” 
egg onto his plate. 
is nine dollars and 
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The coal from Jackson’s ain’t a mite of 
good. I don’t want to deal there no 
longer. They sent furnace coal when, I 
ordered range. Them big, hunky pieces 
won’t go in the stove. Wouldn’t burn 
if they did! Stella”—to the eldest girl 
—‘‘Stella, you can’t have two waists in 
the wash again this week; it’s too much. 
Though J wouldn't mind the expense if 
your pa could only earn a decent in- 
come”—and so on in a drone that had 
ceased to wound sharply and only 
aroused in Peter’s breast the dull ache 
that, had it ceased to come at this hour, 
he would have missed without knowing 
what he lacked. 

The entire family’s attitude toward 
him was one of mild contempt. To- 
day, as ever, they rained abuse upon him 
with unconscious cruelty; and, as usual, 
he answered nothing, but when he had 
eaten, arose to go. Stella, who was a 
stenographer, also got up and buttoned 
the smartly cut coat of her cheap suit. 

“T don’t suppose you would be inter- 
ested, pa,” remarked his son, with sar- 
casm, ‘seeing you ain’t asked me; but 
I got that job at the Metropolitan Press, 
at fifteen per.” 

The boy spoke impudently, hands in 
Nineteen 
years of hearing his father depreciated 


pockets, his chair tilted back. 


at least twice daily had not tended to 


between them, 


construct an intimacy 
or to 
hat in hand. 


conduc Fi wa spe ~ Pete paused, 


good!” he said. “When do 


“That's 
you commence ?” 

“Start in this morning,” 
ter, junior. 

His father walked out into the hall 
to take a few matches from a safe on 
the combination hatrack. The safe was 
hideous—a little high hat of 
glass, tinted blue. Suddenly Peter saw 
it—actually realized what he took his 
daily match from—and he knew it to be 
ugly. As he’seized the matches, he 
knocked it over, perhaps by accident, 
and strode from the house. 


replied Pe- 


presse¢ l 
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On the way to the station, he walked 
past a score of other houses just like 
his own, each set in a little patch of 
lawn, each as undistinguished as the 
others. From most of them came men 
who waited his passing in order to time 
themselves for the train. He had never 
been known to miss it, and they invari- 
ably joined or followed him. 

“There’s Peter!” they would say, and 
hurry out. 

Peter always read his newspaper on 
the way to town. Usually it absorbed 
him wholly, but to-day the strange, eva- 
sive dream kept haunting him so that 
he felt a queer, pleasantly disturbing 
undercurrent in all he read. 

Punctual to a second, he opened the 
door of the office where he was em- 
ployed as financial clerk, and three mo- 
ments later was at his ledgers, taking 
them in his customary order. 

And so the day, which was exactly 
like all those before it, began. At noon 
he ate his rice and milk in the dull tem- 
perance lunch room that he frequented. 
On the cashier’s desk was a bouquet of 
mountain ash, and he admired it to the 
blond young lady behind the grille. 

“They used to grow around our house 
in Maine, when I was a boy,” he told 
her. 

“So you said yesterday, Mr. Penny,” 
remarked the cashier. 

“Why, so I did!” exclaimed 
recollecting, 

Then he remembered something else. 
Yes, the dream had had something to do 
with mountain ash. That elusive, 
haunting dream—if only he could seize 
it! 

“T presume, Mr. Penny,” said the 
manager in the afternoon, “that you will 
wish to go some day soon and engage 
a camp for your vacation?” 

“Yes,” said Peter; “to-morrow, Sat- 
urday, if it’s convenient. It’s the six- 
teenth—that is the date I go. I'll be 
back Monday morning at opening time.” 

Accordingly, next day Peter took his 


Peter, 
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little leather traveling bag and left, to 
choose a summer catnp for his family. 

And the striving to recall that dream 
Peter also carried with him. 


On Monday morning, the manager 
turned his head with a word of greeting 
for Peter when the elevator door 
crashed back at nine o’clock to the min- 
ute; but it was not Peter who entered, 
only a stenographer who by some acci- 
dent had arrived on time. An hour or 
two passed, and the financial clerk did 
not appear. “Must have missed his 
train,” said the manager, and then recol- 
lected that missing trains was not one 
of the things Peter was apt to do. 
When the entire day had passed without 
any word or sign from him, the man- 
ager made up his mind that Peter must 
have decided to take another day off, 
tempted by the fine weather. He con- 
fided this opinion to Peter’s assistant. 

“Why, Mr. Penny telephones us if 


he’s going to be an hour late!” ex- 
claimed the assistant. 


, 


“That’s so,” said the manager. “He’s 
been with us for twenty-seven years, 
and I never before knew him to do a 
thing like staying away without send- 
ing us word.” 

The next day Peter failed to turn up 
or to write, and the next. On the 
fourth day Mrs. Peter, large and warm 
and tightly clad in black silk, sailed 
into the manager’s office and collapsed 
into a chair. After a few distressing 
moments during which the lady sobbed, 
the manager was able to extract the in- 
formation that Peter had not been home 
nor had his wife received any commu- 
nication from him. 

“Do you suppose he’s dead?” she 
wailed. “He ain’t never done such a 
thing before. Home every night to the 
minute, he was, and a good husband.” 

“Oh, I’m certain he’s not dead!” the 
manager assured her. “Never dead!” 

“Do you expect he’s got a affinity?” 
she inquired, through her tears. 
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Good heavens! 


“Peter an affinity! 
No!” 

“I thought you’d know if he had,” 
said she, “seeing that you know him so 
much better than I do!” 

“I know him better?” 
manager. 

“He’s in the office all day,” 


gasped the 


said the 


woman, “He only sleeps and eats at 
home. I thought maybe a stenographer 





They have lots more chance at 
the men than the wives do.” 

“Not with Peter,” replied his em- 
ployer firmly. ,“You know yourself 
that’s impossible!” 

“IT ain’t so sure,” she said shrewdly. 
“A gentleman on our street got a af- 
finity—-a blonde, she was—and he was 
just as steady seeming as Peter.” 

“There must be some other explana- 
tion,” said he. ‘‘Where was he going 
ior 

“We've always gone to Bent’s Beach, 
Long Island,” she replied. “It’s a reg- 
ular colony in summer; over a hundred 


shacks, an’ real close together. So nice 
an’ sociable. It’s on the water, too. 


Maybe he went swimming and got the 
cramp and drowned.” 

“No, no; you mustn’t think of such a 
thing,” the soothingly. 
“However, if he 


said manager 


doesn’t appear very 


shortly, we'll start an investigation. 
He’s one of our best men ober and 
hard-working and absolutely trustwor- 
thy—and we honor him for his long 
and faithful service here Any mis- 


fortune that might befall him would be 
a matter of deep concern to us all.” 
Mrs. Peter dried her eyes and looked 
at the manager in surprise. She was 
not accustomed to hearing Peter praised 
or to thinking of the possible esteem of 
his employers. Indeed, she had grown 
unaccustomed to regarding him as any- 
thing but an inadequate money-making 
machine. thanked the 


However, she 


man, and, straightening her monstrous 


hat, which had become somewhat tilted 
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during her stress of emotion, she took 
her departure. 

They waited one day longer, and then, 
as Peter made no sign, they sent to 
Bent’s Beach to inquire. He was not 
there. So far as the agent knew, he had 
never been there at all. This brought 
them up against a blank wall. Where 
should they turn? Perhaps the news- 
papers might help. 

To the dapper young reporter who 
called for further information, the man- 
ager gave a full account of Peter’s dis- 
appearance, together with a eulogy of 
his character. 

“He had absolutely no bad habits,” 
said the manager, “and has always been 
uncommonly steady with his work. And 
I want it to be clearly understood that, 
although he was our bookkeeper, he 
handled no money whatsoever, so that 
his disappearance has nothing to do with 
our funds—nothing at all.” 

Che papers gave half a column to the 


event, and Mrs. Peter drew a certain 
satisfaction from showing it to the 
neighbors; but it failed to draw Peter 


from his hiding place. Nothing was 
heard of or from him, and, 
quence, he began to be spoken of by his 


as a conse- 


family as a paragon of all the virtues. 


For years he had been just ‘father 


now he had become an individual—and 
they had become interested in | 
They began really to think about 

for the t time they appr ed 
him in almost the same degree as if he 


had been dead for certain. 


Penny had about decided that such must 


Indeed, Mrs. 


be the case. 

Then one day the police stumbled 
upon a clew, and she was called upon to 
identify a small brown traveling bag. 
It had found at the station and 
bore his name. In it were papers that 


been 
indicated his home address. 
Meanwhile, Peter had run amuck of 


an impulse, and being unused to them, 
he had been swept off his feet by it 

















before he had thought to resist it. The 
bouquet of mountain ash had brought 
back memories of that Maine village 
where he had spent summers as a boy, 
and with a sudden inspiration he had 
decided to visit it instead of going to 
his prearranged destination. No sooner 
resolved upon than done. Obsessed 
with the notion, he forgot his little bag, 
leaving it under the window of the 
ticket office, as he excitedly hurried off 
upon his adventure. 

The station seemed to have shrunk 
wonderfully since he had last been in 
Woodville, and the village street was 
but half the length he had remembered. 
But back of the town loomed the forest, 
alluring, splendid, promising fragrance 
and coolness. He made a few inquiries 
at the store, and then set out upon the 
open road. 

The earth was white and hard, and 
the walking good. Over the daisy- 
trimmed fields the swallows skimmed 
in wide circles. There were wild roses 
creeping through the old rail fences; 
and feathery pink blossoms, whose 
name he did not know, waved their tas- 
sels at him as he passed. Adown the 
vista before him great elms arched, a 
verdant frame for the pastoral view 
between thefn. Peter was moved to 
speech at the sight. 

“Tt’s lovely!” 
like the theater!” 


he whispered “Tust 

He walked gayly, and still that sub- 
conscious something stirred him, and 
now he seemed to leap into its very ele- 
ment—joy! Although the day was 
warm, Mr. Penny did not remove his 
coat; it did not occur to him to do so— 
for his emancipation was still inchoate. 
But he hummed a queer little tuneless 
song as he went, and something seemed 
to tell him that he would recall that 
dream very soon; indeed, he had nearly 
grasped it. Then, with his first step 
into the scented twilight of a grove of 
ash trees, he remembered. 
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He had dreamed that he was free— 
joyously free! 

He drew a long breath and looked 
about him. Yes, that was it! He re- 
called it all now. He had dreamed that he 
was master of his destiny, and belonged 
to himself, not to an unsympathetic 
world, to an exacting and contemptuous 
family, a dictatorial, dissatisfied wife, a 
hideous house and its burden of value- 
less ownership. He had dreamed that 
none of these things existed, and that 
he had caused their being to cease. He 
had said: “I do not belong to you; you 
cannot control me.” And he had shed 
them from him like old garments, ris- 
ing into the air and floating deliciously 
through illimitable space for endless 
time while he cried again and again in 
a voice of gladness: “I am free!” 

And that was the dream. 

The mere memory of it made him 
quicken his step and throw back his 
shoulders. He seemed to be treading 
on air, Then, all at once, he thought 
of the grocer bill for nine dollars and 
sixty-four cents, and the coal that was 
no good, and the blue roses and the 
glass-hat match safe—and the memory 
of them was too much for him. He 
sat down ona fallen tree and wiped 
his face on his handkerchief, a hot 
wave of rebellion sweeping over him. 
How had he endured his life so long? 
Could he endure it any longer? 

He had loved his wife when he had 
married her, but they had accepted the 
habits of the majority and let love ‘die, 
or, at least, had ceased to pay the small 
coin of demonstration that keeps it 
alive. They had become so accustomed 
to each other that they no longer visu- 
alized each other. Life had become a 
round of duties that had to be per- 
formed in order that they might be re- 
peated ; he must work one day in order 
that he might live to work the next; 
and with her it was much the same. 
Then, there were the children. They 
had no real respect for him, nor he 
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for them for that matter. And they 
were Very expensive. The house was 
not what he wanted, either ; nothing was 
what he wanted, and no one wanted 
him. 

The economic burden which he car- 
ried seemed to loom before him, mon- 
strous, unthinkable. Was he to be 
obliged to bear it forever because he 
had followed the impulse of nature and 
taken a wife when he was nothing but 
a youth? Why was all this responsi- 
bility heaped upon him, binding him, 
narrowing him, shutting out thought, 
closing the very doors of life itself? 
Was there to be no respite, no’ end? 
Must he let it go on, and grow in dull- 
ness, increase in staleness till he died? 
And for what Worst of all 
was the horror of wasted To 
think that he had not realized it sooner! 

And a branch of mountain ash had 
started it all! He thought of the days 
when he had lain beneath the trees and 
dreamed of the great things he would 
do when he grew up. JlVhen he grew 
up! God! They would never be ac- 
complished now, those wonderful deeds. 
And he had believed then that he could 
Now 


was, aS 


reason? 
years. 


be master of his own destiny! 
he was wiser; he there 
a rule, no escape—that one did not mas- 


knew 


ter destiny, did not escape. 
But why not? 


At the thought he sat transfixed, hi 
eyes ring raight ahead, and as he 
formulated the next thought, great 
beads of perspiration sprang out on his 
forehead. They needed him at home 


} 


only for the money he brought in—he 





must face the realization of that, cost 
what it might—and now Peter the 
younger had work—easy work that 


would bring in nearly as much as his 
father’s clerkship. They would not 
starve or want, he knew. Why, then, 


should he go back? They didn’t want 


him, and he hated the place—had hated 
it ever since the dream had brought 
him discontent. 


Even the office could 
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get on without him; it would not even 
miss him., To his sense of beauty, 
newly awakened, the drudgery seemed 
a cruelty too severe to be borne. Why 
should he go back? He was stifling 
there, dry-rotting, although he had not 
known it before, but now he knew. 
Why should ‘he go back? He had 
given them a good start; why not let 
them take care of themselves? Had he 
no right to think of himself—to live 
for himself? He sprang up, and strode 
yet deeper into the woods. 

But if he did not return, where should 
he go, what should he do? What was 
he fitted to do, indeed, but the very 
thing from which he was trying to es- 
cape? No other occupation was open 
to him at his age; a novice with gray 
hairs would scarcely be acceptable. 

A growth of birches con- 
fronted him at this point, and, pushing 
them aside, he emerged upon a semi- 
where 


young 


cleared long ago some 
woodsman had camped, and where the 


scarred stumps that his ax had left were 


space 


being gradually dressed in young green 
things. At the far side shack 
built of logs, weather-beaten, but in a 
fair state of repair. The entire place 


was a 


was deserted. Mr. Penny crossed to 
the cabin, and, giving a hitch to the 
knees of the decorous blue trousers, 
at down on the doorstep. Then a 
n t icle of lea 
besid« icn rie ildine of ni pre- 
ceding thoughts paled into insignificance. 

Why not stay here: 

The thought was appalling, but it 


would not be shaken off. 
“Nonsense!” muttered Mr. Penny. 
But the thought did not depart. 
One could live here very 

ably, and it would cost next to noth- 

ing. 


go a long way. 


comfort- 


The money in his pocket would 
And there was a lake 
close by. Soon it would be hot, and 


able to go about with 


But he would be all 


one would be 


very few clothes. 




















alone! Suddenly he stood up and flung 
his arms wide. 

“TI will stay!” said Mr. Penny aloud, 
and felt as if Atlas’ burden had been 
lifted from his shoulders. 

So it came about that Mr. Penny 
lived alone with his soul for three whole 
weeks, and learned much that he had 
never guessed before. 

At first the early morning’s quiet, 
glorious with the coming of burnished 
day, filled his soul with ecstasy, and 
he would lie looking out through the 
open door at all the wonder of it, bask- 
ing in the luxurious absence of an im- 
pending train. But when the first nov- 
elty of the situation began to wear 
off, he would become nervous and ex- 
pectant at the hour when, at home, he 
would have been starting for the office. 
Just as the craving for absinth will 
clutch its victim at the accustomed hour 
of indulgence, the impulse to catch that 
train would come upon Peter. 

He missed the children, too. Their 
noisiness echoed the louder for that 
he could not hear it, and he began 
slowly to realize that their very im- 
pertinence had a quality of endearment. 
There was the eldest daughter, Stella 
—gentle, plodding Stella! She had sel- 
dom complained or nagged him, and he 
His 
house—that awful misconception of a 
i too It 
was surprising and rather uncanny not 
to be able to lay one’s hand upon the 
familiar article that the moment’s use 
demanded, and there had been many 
conveniences in that despised house. 

Peter was also surprised at his de- 
pendence upon regular and well-cooked 
meals. Until he had begun to forage 
for himself, he had not really known 
what the preparation of 
food; and now, as he did not care to 


missed her silent companionship. 


dwelling place—he missed it, 


constituted 


assume the difficulties incident to much 

culinary effort, his digestion suffered. 
And then there was his wife—a part 
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of him, suddenly wrenched away. Per- 
haps she was not his ideal; but, for 
the matter of that, Peter had already 
realized that he was not his own ideal. 
At any rate, it was possible that she, 
on her part, had not. found him all her 
youthful imagination had pictured. But 
she had become a part of him, of his 
soul and, body, intricately interwoven 
with the thread of his life by the in- 
timate contact of twenty-five years. 

Most of all, the routine of daily work 
called and called to him, twitching at 
his idle fingers, enticing his brain. At 
such an hour, such a thing would be 
happening in the office. Ah, he knew 
just how it was going! He seemed 
sometimes to hear the manager’s voice, 
sharp and clear, speak his name, and 
he would turn involuntarily, as if the 
man stood at his shoulder. 

At noon, too, he would become un- 
easy, and think of the little temperance 
restaurant. How vividly he could re- 
call each detail of its furnishings! It 
was so spotlessly clean! Even the 
grille behind which the cashier sat 
shone with freshly polished metal. And 
he remembered the bouquet of mountain 
ash that had started his renaissance. 
Once he wondered, vaguely, whether he 
did not rather prefer mountain ash in 
a vase to mountain ash as a perma- 
nent shelter, but this thought he dis- 
missed guiltily. 

And so it came about that one of 
the things Peter learned was that he 
wanted to go back; wanted it above 
all things; and, what is more, he was 
very much in doubt about how to man- 
age it. He began to spend whole days 
in an agonized contemplation of this 
problem, and he grew gaunt over it. 

Penny was a wild-looking creature, 
with a straggling beard and a coat of 
sunburn, when his son, in due course, 
discovered him. But his son did not 
laugh now. Silently they shook hands, 
and silently sat down together in the 
hut. Then the boy, in ‘an abrupt tor- 
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rent of words, began to plead with 
his father to return. For an hour or 
two they sat upon the fallen tree and 
threshed the matter out; for as soon as 
Penny found that he was wanted— 
really wanted—he was anxious to allow 
himself to be urged. 

“We really need for you to come 
back, pop,” said the boy _ earnestly. 
“Nothing ever gets done regular since 
you went off. Meals is late, and Mr. 
Timmgnds, next door, missed his train 
twice. We never knew how important 
you was before. And you're famous 
now. There was a piece in the paper.” 

He brought forth the half column, 
which Peter read eagerly. When he 
came to the manager’s eulogy of him, 
tears welled up in his eyes, and he 
arose unsteadily. 

“Guess I'll go home with you, son,” 
he said. 

It was a triumphal return, and for 
three days the resurrected Peter was 
rejoiced over. On the 


feasted and 
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fourth morning Mrs. Peter. turned from 
the mirror before which she was pin- 
ning on the blue-rosed dressing sack— 
now less crisp—and addressed the spec- 
kled-pajamaed Peter. 

“If you don’t look out, you'll miss 
your train,’”’ she said. 

Peter started to raise his arms in his 
twenty-five-year-old gesture, stopped 
abruptly, and, looking at her, saw the 
love of his youth through all the change 
that had come upon her. As he looked, 
she left the room, and he arose. There, 
transferred to his wife’s bureau, stood 
the blue pressed-glass high-hat match 
safe. He took it up and turned it about 
in his hand. Then he put it back. 

“You’re not ugly,” said he to it, “be- 
cause you’re useful.” 

With a light heart he began to dress 
for the daily routine, smiling, as he did 
new futility of outward 





so, at the 
things. 

He had found the secret of the free- 
dom of life. 


TO A MOTHER 


G' h 1 a thought 


] 
wonarou 


bloomed in the heart of a 


God imaged a world beyond compare, 
As every prophet knows; 

God breathed on the earth His dream of love, 
And made the dream come true; 

God fashioned the firmament above, 
And—gave them all to you! 


So live in joy, O woman fair, 
And bloom like the soul of the rose— 
God loves with a love beyond compare 
As—every mother knows! 





VIRGINIA KLINE. 
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HE big blacksmith, Lory, of 
Sainte-Marie-aux-Mines, was 
not in a good humor that 
evening. 

Usually, after the forge 
was out and the sun had set, he would 
sit on a bench before his door, enjoying 
that good, tired feeling that comes to 
one who has borne the heat and work 
of the day. Before dismissing his ap- 
prentices, he would linger with them 
over a few drafts of cool beer, watch- 
ing the people go home from the fac- 
tories. But this evening the good man 
stayed at his forge until mealtime; 
and even then he seemed reluctant to 
leave. His old wife wondered as she 
looked at him, “What’s the matter with 
him? Has he received some bad news 
from the regiment that he doesn’t wish 
me to know? Perhaps our oldest boy 
is ill.” 

But she did not venture to ask, and 
busied herself quieting three laughing 
little tow-headed lads who were munch- 
ing a fine salad of black radishes and 
cream. 

Finally the blacksmith pushed back 
his plate in anger. 

“Ah, the wretches! The dirty dogs!” 

“Whom do you mean, Lory?” 

“Whom do I mean!” he exclaimed. 





“Five or six blackguards who drifted 
into town this morning wearing the 
uniforms of French soldiers, but arm 
in arm_with the Bavarians. 


They were 





some of those who have—what do they 
call it?—chosen to adopt the nationality 
of Prussia. And to think that every: 
day we shall see the return of these 
false Alsatians! What do you suppose 
they gave them to drink?” 

The mother sought to defend them: 

“What would you have, my poor hus- 
band? It is not entirely the fault ofi 
these boys. -Algeria is so far. They 
are homesick, and the temptation to 
come back rather than remain soldiers 
is too strong for them.” 

Lory banged his fist down on the 
table. 

“Stop it, mother! You women can- 
not understand. So much of your lives 
are taken up with your children and 
nothing else that you can see things only 
from their point of view. I tell you 
those men are scoundrels, traitors, cow- 
ards. 
tian could be capable of such infamy; 
as certain as my name is Georges Lory; 
as surely as I was for seven years in 
the service of the French chasseurs, hk 
would run my saber through his body.” 

Half rising, the blacksmith pointed 
with a terrible glance to the long cav- 
alry sword hanging on the wall beneath 
the portrait of his son, the portrait of 
a Zouave, done in Africa. But the sight 
of that honest Alsatian face, dark and 
sunburned, vivid in the bright light, sud- 
denly calmed him. 

“T am foolish to get so worked up,” 


If by some misfortune our Chris- 
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he said, with a smile. ‘As if our Chris- 
tian could dream of becoming a Prus- 
sian—he who has brought down so 
many of them during the war!” 

His good humor restored by the 
thought of it, the good man finished his 
meal with a light heart, and went over 
to the Ville de Strasbourg for a mug 
or two of beer. 

The old wife was alone. She put the 
three little ones to bed, took her darn- 
ing, and seated herself by the door lead- 
ing out to the garden. [From time to 
time she sighed. 

“Yes,” she thought to herself, “they 
are cowards and renegades. But what 
does that matter? Their mothers must 
be happy at having them back.” 

She recalled the time when her boy, 
before leaving for the army, had stood 
tending that little garden, at this very 
hour of the day. She looked at the 
well where he had refilled his watering 
pots. She remembered his blouse, his 
long hair—that beautiful hair which 
had had to be cropped when he joined 
the Zouaves. 

Suddenly she trembles. The little 
door leading to the field opens. The 
dogs do not bark, although some one is 
stealing along the walls, picking his way 
between the beehives like a robber. 

“Good day, mamma!” 

Her own Christian is standing before 
her, shamefaced and confused. His uni- 
form is mussed. He speaks thickly 

The unhappy fellow has returned to 
his country with the and for 
over an hour has been hanging about the 
house, waiting for his father to leave. 
She would scold him, but she has not 
the heart. It has been such a long time 
since she has seen him, since she has 
kissed him. And then he has such good 


1.1 
<ly 


others, 


reasons for his act—he longed for home, 
for the forge; he was weary of living 
so far away, with the discipline ever 
growing more severe; he resented his 
comrades calling him ‘Prussian’ be- 
cause of 


his Alsatian accent. Of 
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course she believes all that he says. 
She cannot look at him without believ- 
ing. 

Still talking, they enter the house. 
The little ones wake up, and come run-’ 
ning, barefooted, to hug their big 
brother. He must eat something; but, 
no, he is not hungry. He is only thirsty, 
very thirsty, and he drinks great drafts 
of water, for since morning they have 
been treating him to round after round 
of beer and white wine at the taproom. 


Some one walks into the yard. It is 
the blacksmith returning 
“Christian, here is your father. 


Quick! Hide until I have had time to 
speak to him, to explain things!” 

She pushes him behind the big por- 
celain stove, and then, with trembling 
hands, takes up her sewing again. But, 
unfortunately, the Zouave’s cap is still 
on the table, and that is the first thing 
Lory sees upon entering. The pale face 
of the mother, her embarrassment 
He understands everything. 

“Christian is here!” he cries in a ter 
rible voice. Seizing his saber with a 
wild flourish, he rushes toward the 
stove behind which the Zouave is cow- 
ering, a ghastly figure, suddenly so- 
bered, but leaning against the wall lest 
he should fall. 

The 
them. 

“Lor Lory,” he pl ids, “do 


kill him! It is ] 





mother throw herself between 


who have written 
[ wrote that you 
him in the forge——” 

She clings to his arms and drags her- 
self along, sobbing. In the darkness of 
their room, the children hear voices so 
changed with anger and tears that they 
do not recognize them, and they, too, 
begin to cry. The blacksmith stops 
short and looks at his wife. 

“Ah! So it was you who made him 
come back. Very well, then. Let him 
get to bed. To-morrow I will decide 
what is to be done.” 

The next morning Christian, awaken- 


to come back needed 














THE DISLOYAL ZOUAVE 


ing from a heavy sleep full of night- 
mare and baseless terrors, finds himself 
in the room that was his as a child, 
Through the little leaded windowpanes, 
covered with flowering hop vines, the 
sun is shining warmly. Below, the an- 
vils are clanging. At the head of the 
bed sits his mother. She has not left 
his side all night long; so terrible has 
been her husband’s wrath that she did 
not dare. 

The old man himself has not been to 
bed. All night long he has walked the 
floor, weeping, sighing, opening and 
closing closets. And now, very gravely, 
he enters his son’s room. He is dressed 
for a journey, with high gaiters, his 
tall hat, and his heavy iron-feruled 
mountain staff. He goes up to his son’s 
bed. 

“Get up!” 

The boy, a little confused, starts to 
put on his uniform. 

“Not that,” the father sternly tells 
him. 

“But, dear, he has no others,” 
mother, fearing, explains. 
“Then give him mine. 

further use for them.” 

While the boy is dressing, Lory care- 
fully folds the uniform, the tight little 
jacket, the big, floppy, red pantaloons; 
and, when he has made a bundle of 
them, he slings about his neck the tin 


the 


I shall have no 


box containing his road route. 
“Now let us go down,” he tells them. 
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All three descend to the forge with- 
out speaking. The bellows are blowing ; 
every one is at work. As he sees the 
big open shed which he has thought of 
so often when he was far away, the 
Zouave remembers his childhood; how 
he used to play there in the heat of the 
road, watching the sparks glittering 
against the black dust of the forge. He 
is filled with emotion. He longs for 
forgiveness from his father. But the 
expression in the father’s eyes is un- 
relenting. 

At last the blacksmith speaks. 

“Boy,” he says, “here are the forge 
and tools. All that is yours. And that, 
too,” he adds, pointing to the little gar- 
den with its sunshine and bees. “The 
hives, the vines, the house—everything. 
Since you have sacrificed your honor 
for these things, the very least you can 
do is to look after them. You are mas- 
ter here. As for me, I go. You owe 
five years more of service to France. 
I am going to pay your debt.” 

“Lory, Lory, where are you going?” 


-cries the poor old woman. 


“Father!” begs the son. 

3ut the blacksmith is already gone, 
marching with great strides, never look- 
ing back. 


At Sidi-bell-Abbes, where the Third 
Zouaves are stationed, there enlisted, 
some days ago, a volunteer aged fifty- 
five. 


Another of Alphonse Daudet’s little short story masterpieces, to which the 
present war lends peculiar timeliness, will be printed in the January number, 













E had been talking of bravery. 
One thinks of it, always, in 
connection with the West— 
of bravery touched with ro- 
mance and a certain quality 

of recklessness that has been the out- 

crop of the life there ever since the first 
pioneers, in their canvas-covered wag- 
ons, ‘went crawling across the Great 

Plains. 

We had come out to the Sierras for 
our vacation, the major and I, leaving 
our wives and dress coats at home, and 
for two weeks, in open-necked flannel 
shirts and buckskin leggings, we had 
stumbled behind Andy and Lacrosse 





over divides and through cafions in 
search of big game, 
We were sitting now—while Andy 


l tion 


tenderly spitted for his own d 
a special bit of venison—in front of a 
rousing fire, and something in the face 
of Lacrosse as he tended it—in the leap 
of the flames, perhaps, as they lit his 
strong features—made us feel vastly 
sentimental and filled with a kind of 
aboriginal content.’ The major, who is 
stout, had braced himself against a huge 
bowlder, and was spreading his short 
arms to the glow. I preferred to lie 
supine, watching my pipe smoke curl 
upward, with now and then a side 
glance at Lacrosse as he hung over the 
ruddy flames. 

He was a queer fellow, Lacrosse, 


Alice 
Garland 


Steele 





whom we had picked up at our starting 
point fifteen days before. His name 
was French Canadian, but he talked 
sometimes good old Bowery, and he had 
taken a hand at every kind of work— 
from mining and fruit farming to cattle 
ranching—that life holds for a man in 
the West. We had engaged him as a 
guide partly because of his evinced de- 
sire to accompany us, and partly be- 
cause of his reputation as a dead shot 
and a man who knew how to keep still. 
And yet, when he did talk, you felt that 
it was worth while to listen, and I had 
the impression that he was ripe for it 
now. 
As I 


bravery, and the major had been telling 


said, we had been talking of 


Leavenworth, in the 
that 
knew. 


of an incident at 


days of Indian warfare, 
him the 
crosse, listening intently, had blinked 
with a sort of silent derision, and so | 
prcdded him into speech that became all 
at once the most vital thing of the hour. 
It had all the background it needed— 
the streak of amethyst across the dying 
sunset, the black, bold outlines of the 
Sierras, and the crackle of our camp 
fire where the little sticks caught and 
sparkled like brilliants against the heart 
of the glow. 

“There isn’t,” said Lacrosse slowly, 
“any great divide between bravery and 
cowardice. This world is packed full 


seemed to 
La 


bravest thing he 






















of human beings, and most of us have a 
touch of both. A coward, as I take it, 
is just a brave man who's turned tail, 
and for some special reason decided to 
run away. And likewise most of these 
fire eaters who are the first to take a 
dare and help carry good-looking 
women down blazing ladders are in 
plain, everyday citizens’ clothes afraid 
of their own shadows. 

“I knew a chap who went straight 
th-ough every battle in the Spanish- 
American war with bandages tied on to 
every place that would hold one, and 
yet he couldn’t stand up against a slip 
of a girl he married in Jersey after he 
came back with one arm shot off. 
Seemed like every bit of virtue went out 
of him with that arm. They came out 
to my ranch on a visit in ninety-nine, 
and he couldn’t see a _ steer being 
branded without wanting to look the 
other way. And as for rounding up 
cattle, he said the yelling alone made 
him sick to his stomach! That’s what 
your brave man gets to after a few 
years of home rule. 

“On the other hand, there was 
‘Scare-dog Jimmy.’” Lacrosse grew 
ruminative, and stopped for a moment, 
staring fixedly into the fire. 

“It’s a great name,” said I, “La- 
crosse. Let’s have the rest of it.” 

And Lacrosse, kicking a brand into 
place, went on: 

“We called him Scare-dog Jimmy— 
it’s a way the boys have out here of 
tacking on a name that will show up the 
side lights of a man’s character, and 
they’re usually true enough to stick— 
but in real life he was James Pierson, a 
little, white-faced mutt who had worked 
in a shoe factory outside of Boston un- 
til he was eighteen and got religion, and 
then somehow they let him into one 
of those colleges back there, and he 
starved his way through. 

“Well, after he was taken aboard the 
good ship Zion, it seems he went to the 


“SCARE-DOG JIMMY” 
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bishop who happened to be taking his 
turn at the helm, and asked to be let 
off at the wickedest place on earth—he 
had some idea of going out to one of 
the Sandwich Islands with a load of 
Bibles and a portable tent. But the 
bishop, being a wise old guy, and tak- 
ing his cue from Jimmy’s weak lungs 
and a misleading sign the railroads were 
making use of in those days, pointed 
with his thumb and said: ‘Go West, 
young man.’ 

“IT won't say the West wasn’t the 
dead line for a good many things. It 
harbored some desperate characters, 
just as it does now, but we were fitted 
up with jails and plenty of sheriffs, and 
when a man went loco, he didn’t have 
such a good time doing it, for there was 
always somebody around willing to take 
a midnight ride in search of the proper 
authorities, and a posse with a rope 
handy in case they didn’t get there on 
time. 

“Well, Jimmy, as luck would have. 
it, chose about the one place left in 
the wild and woolly that had a right to 
a bad name. I happened to be a citi- 
zen of that town myself, and I can tell 
you there wasn’t much chance for a fel- 
low who wanted to be a sort of mission- 
ary friend. When Jimmy came ulong, 
they didn’t even take a good look at 
him. But there he was, with a little 
portable organ and a black coat but- 
toned up to his chin. It was a trifle 
shiny on the elbows, and Jimmy had as 
lean a carcass as if he’d been cut out 
straight for the part of a saint, but that 
might have been due to his lungs as well 
as his religion. 

“The first thing we knew of it, we 
got word there was a preacher who'd 
taken a room down to the Oriental Ho- 
tel, and he was going to hold a meet- 
ing that night, at which all were wel- 
come, out in the open air. But two or 
three of the boys who were spoiling 
for a lark took a gun along and warned 
off the congregation, and when Jimmy 
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and his portable organ appeared, he had 
the place to himself. 

“Well, not quite—there was one man 
there sent to keep the pass. 

“It was a rum sort of place, being 
nothing more than a field of sagebrush 
with a wicked-looking trail leading back 
to the hotel. Jimmy looked around a 
bit and took out his handkerchief and 
coughed some, and set to work putting 
up his portable organ, every now and 
then turning that sick face of his to the 
stars with the smile of a stained-glass 
angel. And all the time the man back 
of him, hidden behind an old cotton- 
wood, watched to see that nobody dis- 
turbed Jimmy in his sanctuary. 

“It was about as weird a sight as you 
ever saw, him in his long-tailed coat out 
there along in the sage grass, watching 
for sinners that had made up their 
minds not to come. He tried walking 
about a bit, considering, I suppose, 
where he’d put the mourner’s bench— 
and then finally, with another look 
down the trail, he sat at the little organ 
and began to play. There was a smoky 
lamp fastened to one side of it, but I 
fancy he didn’t need to see the notes— 
he was playing with his eyes shut, and 
the tune was ‘Rock of Ages.’ He had 
a pretty good voice for a little chap— 
when he 


high, like a woman’s—and 


presently sheered off into ‘Hom 
Sweet Home,’ the man behind began to 
get uneasy. It was a ki 

when Jimmy stopped and took to 


watching the trail again. 

“The only trouble was it was almost 
too good a joke to enjoy alone. It was 
just the sort of place to get on the 
nerves of a tenderfoot—what with the 
mountains sheering up in front of him 
and the black, crooked cottonwoods be- 
hind him and that evil field lying stark 
naked under the sky. Well, all of a 
sudden Jimmy seemed to realize it and 
stood stock-still. He stared around him 
a bit, and as if he couldn’t stand the 


field, he began to look up at the sky; 
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and what he saw there took every living 
bit of courage left in him, and brought 
him down to his knees with a rush. 
“*Good God!’ he cries. ‘It’s the end 
of Thy world!’ 

“You wouldn’t wonder he felt that 
way if you'd ever seen northern lights 
in the West. There they were, poking 
long fingers of flame at him, and danc- 
ing wicked before his eyes. It’s like 
sheet lightning, only grander, and the 
night Jimmy saw it the whole north 
seemed to be on fire. 

“*“And the heavens -shall roll up as 
a scroll,” mumbled Jimmy, “and the 
moon turn to blood——” Dear Lord, 
leave the moon as it is! I couldn't 
stand that out here all alone!’ 

“And all of a sudden he began to 
pray, there in the open field, like a child 
might, with his hands in front of him, 
and the little lamp smoking and flicker- 
ing above his music box. 

“Well, it was more tha. the man back 
of him could look at, and out he rips 
from behind the cottonwood. 

“*None of that!’ says he to Jimmy. 
‘It was bad enough when you were sing- 
ing, but this is too much out of my line 
to let go on!’ 

“Jimmy, still on his knees, stares at 
and then suddenly he 
simply : 


him a moment, 
Pot to his 


was afraid you wouldn’t come.’ It 


feet again and says 


if he had made up 


tT min r 
lis mind to 
1 
] 


iO rvice tor one man atone 


“WW ell, couldn’t 
f g, and the man, though a bad 


you stop him, short 


ot a g 
character, hadn’t*the heart to do that 
after hearing Jimmy cough. So he 
just stood there, shifting from one foot 
to the other, while that little white- 
faced mutt of a parson preached him 
the first sermon he’d ever heard in his 
life. Not sticking for the kind of sins 
that were rottenest, either, and telling 
him the truth himself as he’d 
never been told it before—and all the 


while the northern lights dancing about 


4 


about 




















the two of them like they were enjoy- 
ing the spectacle. 

““And if it was the last word I’d 
speak,’ says Jimmy, ‘I’d ask you to 
repent. For we ain’t sure of a thing in 
this world,’ says Jimmy, with a scared 
look up at the heavens, ‘and the end 
may come as a thief in the night, and 
I'd hate like everything,’ says Jimmy 
brokenly, ‘to have you a lost soul!’ 

“Well, at that the other man got 
out-and-out mad, and put a stop to it. 
And just to rub it in, he made that 
little parson pick up his portable organ 
and light out for home without wait- 
ing for the benediction. And the next 
day he went about town telling the 
story of Jimmy on his knees thinking 
the end of the world had come, and 
laughing at him for all kinds of a cow- 
ard. And that’s how they christened 
him Scare-dog Jimmy, and why the 
name stuck. 

“Well, Jimmy stuck, too. He got to 
be a kind of a joke down there in the 
ard every time the boys 
came in, they’d invite him down to the 
bar and jeer at him good-naturedly 
when he wouldn’t take a drink. They 
stood for his long coat and his cough 
and his singing, but they wouldn’t stand 
for any kind of a sermon, and they 

him 
\nnie Laurie,’ and ‘Georgia.’ 
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Oriental, 


strictly to such tunes as 
ice, after a real rowdy time of 
barkeeper caught two» men 


iting at cards, and in the 
it followed, being afraid of blood 
spilled, he ran up the little 
wooden staircase and called Jimmy 
down. There was pretty heavy quar- 
reling going on, and a nasty threat or 
two, and the only man that had heard 
limmy preach had his fingers about an- 
other man’s throat. But Jimmy didn’t 
do a thing to stop it. He just took a 
quick look around, and went straight 
to the back of the room where they'd 
let him put up his little organ, and he 
sat down and commenced to sing. 


rumpus 


pens 
ing 
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“He sang ‘My Mother’s Hands.’ 

“Nobody had ever heard it before, 
but when Jimmy went on, with his high 
girl’s voice, talking about his mother’s 
hands being beautiful, and neither 
white nor small, the rumpus died down 
and you could have heard a pin drop. 
You see, we'd all had mothers. 

“Well, some of the men shuffled out, 
but some of them stuck on, and after 
Jimmy had stopped and began to look 
around a bit, one of them went up to 
him. It was the man who had heard 
him preach. 

“Look here,’ he said, ‘my friend. 
You think you’ve played a neat little 
trick on us, don’t you?’ 

“Jimmy just glanced at him, quiet, 
and a bit paler than usual. 

““Well,’ says the man, ‘we won't 
stand for your tricks any more than 
we'll stand for your damned sermons, 
so the next time you try one on any of 
us, it’s out you go—either back to the 
place where you came from, or straight 
to the devil, to win him for a saint if 
you can.’ 

“Jimmy looked some scared at that, 
but he spoke up bravely. 

“*The devil is right here,’ he said, 
‘in this room—and you speak the truth. 
I'm going to win him for a saint—if I 
can!’ 

“All the time he was eying that man 
with his breath coming short, and two 
little red spots in his cheeks, and hold- 
ing onto the back of a chair to give him 
courage. 

“Well, what was the use in talking 
back to a fellow like that? The man 
simply let rip a roar of laughter, and 
turned his back on Jimmy and went 
out. Jimmy had spotted him all right, 
and he knew it, but the only way to 
do was to either put a bullet into that 
sickly parson or else laugh it off. There 
didn’t seem any other way to stop him. 

“In the course of time it got to be 
winter, and Jimmy coughed more. - He 
went about in his long coat with a muf- 
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fler tied about his neck that somebody 
had sent him in a missionary box, and 
you could see the little chap was suf- 
fering with the cold. But he paid his 
bill at the Oriental regular, and finally 
the proprietor up and presented him 
with an overcoat that he’d outgrown. 
He was a big man, that hotel keeper, 
and Jimmy in his cast-off garment was 
about as painful a sight as you’d want 
to see. It had a way of flapping about 
his thin legs every time he went out 
into the open that made the whole town 
stare at him as if he had been an au- 
thentic wild-West show. 

“And he was scared of the whole 
business—you could see that. He was 
scared of the cold and the profanity 
and the whisky, and a good bit of the 
boys themselves—though | don’t think, 
outside of one or two of them, they’d 
have done him any harm—and he was 
scared at himself and his cough, and 
the hopelessness of it all. Sometimes 
he'd shake his head when they opened 
up his little organ, and he’d go and sit 
down in a corner by the window, and 
just stare out with his chin in his 
hands. 

“If that parson would take a good 
swig of whisky, he’d feel better,’ the 
*barkeeper said to us once. And all of 
his own accord he mixed him a drink 
and took it over. But Jimmy looked so 
horrified, and so reproachful at the bar- 
keeper, who was a friend of his, that 
the man never tried it on him again 

“Well, one night, at the beginning of 
February, fate up and settled it for 
Scare-dog Jimmy. 

“Tt was a wild sort of night, the wind 
howling something wicked, and plenty 
of ice on the ground, and Jimmy hadn’t 
stirred out of doors all day. By nine 
o’clock he was pretty tired and pretty 
homesick, and he was sitting there in 
the bar, with his head in his hands, 
when the door opened and the man that 
had heard him preach walked into the 
room. He was a black-hearted devil, 
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and he hated that parson and his whole 
outfit of goodness, but this night he 
came staggering in and lurched over to 
one of the little tables near Jimmy and 
sat down. There was nobody in the 
room but Jimmy and the barkeeper, 
and they thought he was drunk till they 
saw his bloédshot eyes. And then sud- 
denly that man got up and went over 
and locked the door. He turned the 
key and he drew the bolt, and, to make 
it surer, he braced a chair against it, 
and then he went and sat down again, 
with the sweat standing out, though it 
was below zero, in little beads on his 
forehead. 

“Well, Jimmy stared, and so did the 
barkeeper, and I guess they thought 
he’d gone mad. But after a minute he 
put up his hand and told them the 
truth. 

“*They’re after me,’ he said. ‘They 
had all the roads blocked but this. But 
I guess that door is going to hold them 
for a while.’ 

“The barkeeper looked blue by that 
time. 

““Who’s after you?’ he asked, and 
the man says quickly: ‘A posse.’ 

“*What for?’ 

“*Shooting a man, down to O’Sulli- 
van’s. I shot him in the back.’ 

“He said it just like-that, and, after 
he said it, he took out his revolver and 
laid it before him on the table. ‘That's 
for the first man,’ he says, ‘who tries 
to open that door—either way!’ 

“The barkeeper was rattled by this 
time. 

“*But you can’t stay here. You can’t 
stay here,’ he kept saying. And while 
he was saying it, they heard horses’ 
hoofs and voices calling in the street 
outside. ‘You can’t stay here,’ says the 
barkeeper again. ‘If you do—we’ll 
have to give you up.’ 

“*And what,’ says the man, “will I 
be doing while you’re giving me pp? 
Oh, no, my friend, you'll stay just 
where you are, and keep your squeal- 
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ing voice still, and you’—and he looked 
across at the parson—you go quietly 
to that far window and tell ’em I’m not 
here.’ 

“Jimmy looked at him straight. ‘T’ll 
not lie for you,’ he said, ‘though if need 
be—I’d die for you.’ 

“It was a strange thing to see him, 
that little fellow, standing up against 
that desperate man. And all the time, 
while the man stared at Jimmy, the 
voices were growing louder and there 
were thundering knocks on the door. 

“*Get back here,’ says Jimmy, ‘back 
of me in this corner.’ And all the while 
he was pulling about the tables and 
chairs and throwing them into a sort of 
barricade. 

“Well, the man was pretty much all 
in, as it happened, and suddenly he 
staggered as if he’d been hit somewhere 
himself, and fell down heavy on one of 
the chairs. But Jimmy dragged him 
over to the breastworks, and got hold 
of the revolver and did something to it, 
while the man leaned back panting 
against the wall. 

“*Now,’ says Jimmy, ‘open the door, 
Tim, and tell them we're here.’ 

“He put himself on the man’s side, 
just like that. 

“Tim did as he was told, scared of 
his life at doing it, and they all stam- 

eded in, a grim, black crowd of them, 

th a coil of rope in the leader’s hand. 
men were our men, and 
from O'Sullivan’s 
ranch a bit down the river, and they 
were as dogged and as desperate as the 
man pinned against the wall. But you 
ought to have seen them when they 
saw that little parson! One of them 
spoke to him in a way he meant to be 
kind. 

“ ‘Look here, 
ain't the place for you. 


ne or the 


me were men 


he said, ‘Jimmy. This 
We're in dead 


earnest. So you'd better get out of 
here, quick.’ 
“*And I’m in dead earnest, too, 


boys,’ says Jimmy, holding his gun 
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cocked straight in front of him. ‘And 
I want you to let this man—who’s done 
a mean thing and a cowardly thing and 
a wicked thing—go free.’ : 

“They just laughed at him then, and 
eyed him. He looked so little and so 
weak, it didn’t seem right exactly to 
push him out of the way. 

“*T hear,’ says Jimmy, ‘he’s shot a 
man down at O’Sullivan’s. Is the man 
dead ?” 

““No,’ said one of them, ‘he ain’t 
dead. But that’s neither here nor there, 
The man behind you is a horse thief 
and a card sharp and a blackguard, and 
while we’re most of us fallen angels, 
we don’t intend to keep a devil as black 
as he is among us any longer. So you'd 
better get out of the way, parson, for 
we don’t want to hurt you, and we’re 
going to take that man, dead or alive, 
and string him to the nearest tree!’ 

“*Boys,’ says Jimmy, choking, ‘that 
would be murder.’ 

“*And what,’ says the other, ‘if it 
is murder? What’s that to you?’ 

“It’s everything,’ Jimmy, 
‘everything. I starved my way through 
college, I left my home and my city and 
my people and—and a girl I was near 
to loving, all to bring you men out here 
And peace,’ says 
‘doesn't with a 
He was panting a litgle, like a 


Says 


the gospel of peace! 
Jimmy, 
sword!’ 


man who'd been running 


come, boy Ss, 


and the red 


spots were coming and going in his 


white face. 


““*Here!’ says the leader. ‘We've 


_ had enough of this—we mean business. 


So just step aside as damned quick as 
your feet know how!’ 

“ “And I mean business,’ says Jimmy. 
‘My Father’s business, which is an- 
other way of saying God’s business, 
boys—and that’s always to give a man 
another chance!’ 

“Well, they stared at him like he’d 
gone crazy, but they didn’t back down 
an inch, and after a bit they began to 
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grow ugly and to press up to him where 
he stood at bay. 

“ “Hand us over our man,’ they kept 
saying: ‘By God, hand us over our 
man!’ 

“*Ah,’ says Jimmy, ‘it’s by God I’m 
going to keep him—for you're only 
fighting for his body, boys, but /’m 
fighting for his immortal soul!’ 

“*He’s a devil,’ says one of them, ‘a 
black devil, and what should you know 
of that kind of a man?’ 

““T know,’ calls back Jimmy, ‘that 
he’s just our kind of a man, boys. 
We're all men together, and the worst 
of us may have a big bit of the devil in 
us, but we’re all bound to have, too, a 
little bit of God.’ 

“And then, there in that room smell- 
ing of whisky and heavy with their 
curses, he preached to them—with the 
man behina him flat against the wall, 
and the*men in front of him like rag- 
ing wolves hunting down one of their 
own kind. For there wasn’t one of 
them hadn’t a few black marks to his 
record, and Scare-dog Jimmy was the 
only man near to being a saint in the 
room. 

“Well, there was never any reason 
to it, nor any right in it, but one or 
two got beyond themselves and a shot 
rang out, and then another, aimed at 
the man in him, but it was 
Jimmy that dropped to the floor. 

“It sobered them, I can tell you, in 
an instant; and they stood about him 
as silent and as ashamed as if they’d 
struck a woman. He laid on his side, 
with one arm stretched under him and 
the other still holding the revolver, till 
suddenly, with a little thud, it fell out 
of his fingers. One of the men in front 
started to pick it up, and then Jimmy 
smiled. 

“*Don’t mind it, boys—it ain't 
loaded. I just thought it would keep 
you off—a bit longer. A loaded one— 
would have been wrong.’ Seemed like 
there were only two things in the world 


back of 
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of account to him—just what was right 
and what was wrong. 

“Well, all this time the man against 
the wall was staring out over Jimmy’s 
head at their swaying faces, but when 
Jimmy dropped, he just jumped and 
straightened out as if that shot had 
torn its way through his heart. And 
when Jimmy turned his eyes about and 
looked at him, the man just crumpled 
right down in a heap, there beside him 
on the floor, and cries he: 

““God forgive me, parson—for I'll 
never forgive myself!’ 

“Nobody did anything—they all 
seemed to know Jimmy was going, and 
in that last hour they felt he had a right 
to his way. He made gcod, in the face 
of death, that little parson. He went 
right on preaching, and because they 
knew it was to be his last sermon, they 
listened to it, and hung their heads; and 
some of them, feeling it strike home, 
dropped to their knees and crossed 
their arms on their breasts like they 
were facing the Last Judgment. 

“But Jimmy didn’t say a word about 
judgment. He preacaed about tender- 
ness, and straight living, and becoming 
as little children.. 

““For it’s straight living that makes 
easy dying, boys,’ says Jimmy. ‘And 
you can take my dying word that it’s 
true. And since it’s the last thing I'll 
ever ask you, and the.only thing I can 
do for him,’ says Jimmy, ‘you'll let him 
go free and have his chance, boys 
You'll not deny me that!’ 

“And in the face of his going, what 
could they do but cry to him yes, that 
the man should go free? 

“All right, then,’ says Jimmy. ‘It’s 
good of you, boys, and now God bless 
you all! And,’ says Jimmy, smiling up 
at those rough men, ‘I want to thank 
you for—for being so kind to me and 
letting me stay here and sing to you and 
not pitching me out. But all the same, 
I’ve fought hard,’ says Scare-dog 
Jimmy, catching his breath, ‘I’ve fought 
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hard for a chance to preach to you, 
boys. But maybe my one sermon will 
do. God always knows best!’ 

“All the time he was gripping, with 
his thin fingers, the hand of the man 
at his side. 

“I’m not going to preach to you, my 
friend,’ says Jimmy. ‘I think you're 
beyond needing it. I'll let God alone 
with you, for He’s wiser than I. But I 
want you to have my watch,’ says he. 
‘It ain’t much of a watch, and it’s got 
dents in the silver, but my initials are 
on it, and my mother’s picture is in the 
back. She was a good woman, my 
mother, who died when I was little, but 
all these years she’s helped—to keep 
me straight. And I think,’ says Jimmy 
faintly, ‘she'll do—the same thing—for 





you.’ 

“Well, he lifted up his voice, there 
at the end of the world for him, and a 
little as if he was wandering, he began 
to sing to them. He sang ‘My Moth- 
er’s Hands.’ 

“No one was ashamed of tears then. 
You see, they’d all had mothers. And 
that was the way Scare-dog Jimmy’s 
life went out—preaching the gospel of 
God’s mercy and singing about his 
mother’s wrinkled hands.” 

Lacrosse was silent. 

I asked a question: “Did the man go 


reer 
CC : 


“Yes,” said Lacrosse, nodding. 
“After it was all over, they told him to 
go, and he just got up and walked out 
of the room. He’d been a bad one in 
his time—blacker than could be guessed 
by that little white-souled preacher— 
but, as Jimmy said, there was still a bit 
of God in him. He’s alive now, some- 
where in the West, and he’s lived as 
straight’ as a die for Jimmy’s sake, 
since that night.” 

We sat there about our camp fire, 
while Lacrosse, stretching, got up to 
throw on more wood. The amethyst 
had faded to indigo, and there were 
stars out overhead. Around us the 
black Sierras rose superbly, cutting into 
the heart of the sky line. 

The major, his kind eyes blinking, 
looked across at me and made ‘a mo- 
tion. I understood. 

“It’s a good story,” said I, “La- 
crosse. And now isn’t it time to turn 
in?” 

Lacrosse studied the stars a minute, 
and then, leaning down, he drew out 
his watch and read its face in the fire- 
light. It was a silver watch, with dents 
in it, and I made out the initials “J. 
MP.” 

“It’s nine, sir,” he said, “by my time.” 

And to the major and me it seemed 
that the spirit of Scare-dog Jimmy was 





looking at us out of his eyes. 
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QUERY 
UR life is but a dream,” so many say. 
Am I alone in knowing it untrue? 
For though of my dear lady, far away, 
[ do no more than dream the daytime through, 
At night in sleep before her eyes I stand, 
Hear her light laugh, and bend above her hand. 
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81'S a romantic tale,” said Mr. 
Pulcher, “‘but I don’t believe 
Tg 

“No more does anybody, 


Harry,” said Mrs. Pulcher 
“Still—we did hear something last 
night.” 

“One of the cats,” suggested Mr. 
Pulcher. 
“One doesn’t hear a cat, papa,” said 


Sadie. “Besides, when one’s living in 
an English castle, one expects a ghost.” 
“Part of the fixtures,” said Mr. Pul- 
cher. 
He looked at his daughter with an air 
of humorous disdain, as he observed the 


trace of seriousness in her dark-blue 
eyes. 

“Tt’s up to you to find that ghost of 
yours, and, if you catch him,” he said, 
“tell him to come and see me in the 


and see if 
right 


morning, and I'll busy 
I can put his little family affairs 
for him.” 

Oblivious of the butler, the groom of 


get 


chambers, and the two footmen, who 
were doing nothing—their recognized 


occupation—in the enormous banquet- 
ing hall, while the fifth manservant gen- 
erally impeded breakfast by offering his 
employers an interminable succession of 
dishes that they did not want, the Pul- 
chers laughed together at the idea of 
the president of the Pulcher Company 

















bending a mind, hitherto mainly con- 
cerned with the universal distribution 
of the two-dollar boot, to the settlement 
of what Mr. Pulcher might have called 
a medieval proposition. 

The women did not laugh cynically, 


for Mr. Pulcher had never been known 
to fail in anything, and the alleged 


ghost, who had struggled for three hun- 
dred years with spiritual difficulties, 
would certainly have been well advised 
to put its affairs into the hands of the 
magnate. 


“Tf he wants anything,” said Mr. Pul- 
cher, ‘‘why doesn’t he advertise?” 
There was no reply, for the ghost 


did not appear, perhaps because it was 
half past nine in the morning, perhaps 
because an audience of eight made him 
shy. And so the Pulchers 
more material discussions—the duchess’ 
tea party, to be held that afternoon, and 
the meet at which Sadie was next day 
to make her début. 

The Pulchets were enjoying them- 
selves. Forty years before, Mr. Pul- 
cher, then aged fourteen, had begun in 
life by sorting letters and distributing 
them in the proper mail boxes. He had 
then spent sixteen hours a day at work, 
eight in bed, and the remainder in fri- 
that the 


went on to 


volity, discovering on the 


growing population of the United States 


way 


created a growing demand for boots; 




















discovering, also, a new saying with 
which America has long been familiar : 
“The cheaper the boot, the greater the 
wear.” This was established by means 
of the ingenious theory that, costly foot- 
wear being made of delicate skins, cheap 
footwear must be made of thick and, 
therefore, lasting skins. 

So Mr. Pulcher bought a factory, 
whose purchases of brown paper be- 
came colossal, and caused its output to 
be trodden from Manhattan to Sacra- 
mento. Then, having amassed a pile of, 
some said ten millions and some a hun- 
dred—Mr. Pulcher did not know—he 
retired to England, the only place in 
the world where one can be lazy, leased 
Torrentown Castle, and knew for the 
first time in his life what a charwoman 
feels like when she goes on the pension 
list. 

It was natural that Sadie should score 
most heavily in the arrangement. With 
a maid in perpetual waiting, so many 
gowns that there were some she did not 
know by sight, the favor of the duchess 
and all that it meant in the county, she 
had reason to be satisfied. Breakfast 
over, Sadie went out on the terrace, be- 
yond which was the Italian garden, cur- 
tained with a fringe of enormous oaks. 
Between the trunks she could see the 
Hampshire and the 
villages, all of 
the absent 


rolling plains of 
scattered, clustering 


which owned as their mastet 


Lord Torrentown. 

She leaned on the carved stone balus- 
trade, a slim, graceful figure, clad in 
the faultless brown tweed of the Eng- 
lish country. There was sunshine to 
temper the sharpness of the winter air, 
yet a frosty wind struck color into her 
cheeks and flung about her broad, white 
forehead straying curls of old-gold hair. 
There was seriousness in her parted red 
lips, as if she expected some ghostly 
cavalier to go careering past her eyes 
on some Valkyrian ride. 

But there was no rider, and Sadie, 
with a little sigh, hearing footsteps upon 
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the flagstones; turned to see Mrs. Bo- 
ritt, the housekeeper, walking past the 
aviary toward the servants’ wing. 

The girl smiled, for she liked this 
homely body, the twelfth generation of 
a line of Torrentown retainers, who 
tempered her respect for “the family” 
by the queer familiarity of old habit, 
and did not disguise from the Ameri- 
cans that she was not prepared to be 
impressed because Mrs. Pulcher’s an- 
cestor had sailed in the Mayflower. But 
Mrs. Boritt had a fancy for Sadie, as 
indeed had everybody who came within 
range of her thoughtful blue eyes. The 
housekeeper came nearer, stood also by 
the stone balustrade, and remarked that 
it was a fine morning. 

Sadie did not at once reply, then she 
said irrelevantly: “Is it true there is 
a ghost, Mrs. Boritt?” 

The housekeeper flung her a suspi- 
cious glance, as if prepared to keep over 
the family ghost the watch that she kept 
over the family plate. 

“They say so, miss,” she said at last. 

“Yes, but is there a ghost, Mrs. Bo- 
ritt?’’ Sadie repeated. 

“Well,” said Mrs. Boritt, “they do 
say so.” This reluctantly. “I’ve never 
seen it myself, properly speaking, but 


there’s a lot goes on at night in this 
old place—noises.”’ 

“Have you ever heard anything?” 

ked Sadi 

‘Bless you!” said Mrs. Boritt affec- 
tionately. “They say you get used to 


living along a railway line—it’s just like 
that, and I’m so used to all these walk- 
ings about and voices.” 

“But aren’t you afraid?” cried Sadie. 

“What should I be afraid of ?” said 
Mrs. Boritt. “He never hurt none 0’ 
my sort. He was one of the family, 
you see.” 

“He?” asked Sadie. “The ghost, you 
mean? The ghost of whom?” 


Mrs. Boritt hesitated, as if she won- 
dered whether the Torrentown ghost 
were not too sacred to be discussed. 
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“Well,” she said at length, “it’s like 
this: It was in the time of the fourth 
earl—a rare bad one he was. He was 
getting on in life, they say—was per- 
haps forty, perhaps a bit more—twhen 
he married a lady from the West Coun- 
try—the toast of Bristol, they called 
her. Good as gold, she was, with her 
hair black as the wing of a raven, and 
blue eyes, like yours, my dear. There’s 
a portrait of her in the picture room. 

“She loved him true, they say, for the 
fine gentleman he was, with all his beau- 
tiful red hair done in ringlets, and a 
diamond ring on each one of his fin- 
gers. But he was a suspicious one, he 
was, John Marchmont—they’re March- 
monts, you know, the earls of Torren- 
town—and he was always a-watching 
her and a-laying traps for her, for to 
know who had spoken to her at court. 
And good as gold she was, and said 
nothing, but only cried. 

“One day there comes a Spanish gen- 
tleman a-riding by from Southampton, 
with a letter for the queen. He asks 
for a lodging, and, of course, he had to 
have it, being a messenger of King 
Philip, and there was a fine roistering, 
they say, in the banqueting hall that 
evening, The next morning, when the 
Spanish gentleman was a-going to ride 
away, her ladyship comes out into the 
porch and says to him: ‘Prithee, make 
my respects to Mistress Elizabeth.’ The 
gentleman took off his hat with a big 
sweep, so that the black plumes dipped 
into the dust, and he just looked her 
once in the eyes, and then rode away. 

“That night, they say, all the castle 
was full of cryings and screamings, and 
when they dared to go into their room 
next day, they found her ladyship upon 
the bed with her lovely head half cut 
off, and John Marchmont by her side, 
who had spitted himself on his own 
rapier. And that was the end of the 
bride of the West Country.” 
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“And that’s why the ghost walks? 
said Sadie. 
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“Yes,” said the old woman. “He's 
got to walk until “ 

“Until ?” 

“Well, there’s a saying about here 
that the Torrentowns are waiting for 
another bride. It’s like this: 





“The ghost of John shall walk the halls 
Of Torrentown, and shall not rest 

Until the softer footstep falls 

Of stranger bride from out the West. 


“I don’t rightly understand it. Still, 
that’s the saying.”” Mrs. Boritt paused, 
added: ‘Well, I must be going, now,” 
and left Sadie, still thoughtful, by the 
balustrade. 


II. 


The sounds that had disturbed Mrs. 
Pulcher—stealthy creepings along the 
east corridor—did not recur. Escorted 
by the half-skeptical, half-trusting Mrs. 
Boritt, Mrs. Pulcher had explored every 
corner of the old castle. It was a vast, 
solid building, built on the old Tudor 
plan, with two wings surrounding an 
open yard. Above the banqueting hall 
and the ballroom were ten bedrooms 
built into the old stonework, and one 
enormous room, occupying a third of 
the first floor, which was known as the 
picture room. This was lined from 
floor to ceiling with portraits of dead 
Torrentowns and their wives, and no- 
table among them was the picture of 
John Marchmont, whose splendid red 
curls looked like flame in contrast with 
the black velvet of his pourpoint. 

Sometimes Sadie went to pass long 
minutes in front of this picture, for the 
wicked earl had been extraordinarily 
handsome. Indeed, she found a diabol- 
ical fascination in his high, bony nose, 
his bright blue eyes, and the massive 
chin that contrasted so singularly with 
his delicate, jeweled, almost feminine, 
hands; his high breeding showed in 
every line. 

And she had eyes also for the picture 
of his wife, which some tactful succes- 
sor had placed as far as possible from 
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that of her murderer. The fourth 
Countess Torrentown had indeed had 
blue eyes and hair black as the raven’s 
wing, but her little, tremulous mouth, 
and her air of frightened astonishment, 
seemed to have marked her out for the 
tragic fate that was to befall her. For 
reasons that she could not analyze, 
Sadie was drawn toward these people, 
and gave them many of her thoughts, 
though she had much else to occupy her 
—dinners with the county families; 
hunt balls; charitable entertainments 
which the duchess relentlessly organ- 
ized ; political meetings even, where Mr. 
Pulcher figured as a _ distinguished 
stranger able to shed the light of Amer- 
ican experience on British policy; and 
dances especially, where Sadie was the 
rage, thanks to her beauty, and some- 
what to the Pulcher fortune. 

The winter was passing, and already 
in February the soft breath of spring 
was gently breathing upon the frozen 
English country. And visions of the 
coming summer, of the time when all 
England would be mist and flowers, 
filled Sadie, habituated to the sharpness 
of the American air, with an indefinite 
but excited expectation. The 
was so ripe with promise that she was 
quite serious when one day she an- 
nounced to her mother: “Something is 
going to happen.” 

Mrs. Pulcher but 
twenty-four hours something did hap- 
pen. A motor car unexpectedly swept 
into the courtyard, and there alighted 
a tall man, with a high, bony nose, light- 
blue eyes, and a glitter of flaming red 
hair under the edges of his cap. It was 
Lord Torrentown, who wished to see 
Mr, Pulcher on business. 

\s he waited in the hall, warming 
himself at the enormous, 
hearth, his eyes roved inquisitively and 
a little sadly about his home, now in 
the hands of the stranger. Thinking 
himself alone, he even went to the 
drawer of the glove table, and took 
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therefrom a heavy pair of reindeer 
driving gloves, so small that, when she 
had first found them, Sadie had won- 
dered whether Lord Torrentown had 
sisters. 

3ut he was not alone, for from the 
top of the oak stairs Sadie was watch- 
ing him, tracing with extraordinary ex- 
citement his resemblance to the wicked 
John Marchmont. He had removed his 
cap, and now in the slanting sunlight 
his hair glowed like burnished copper. 
The grim, almost brutal, determination 
of the chin frightened her, but when she 
realized that the little gloves were his, 
she had a sensation that was all new 
to her, as if the possession of those 
small, well-bred hands by so tall a man 
gave him the claim that most women 
feel in all children. She did not, how- 
ever, watch him very long, for soon 
he was invited into the library. 

In a very few words, the earl stated 
his business. It was extraordinary busi- 
ness. He had let the castle only because 
agricultural depression, added to a re- 
spectable amount of extravagance, had 
made it impossible for him to keep it 
up; indeed, he had never expected to 
live in it again. But the week before, 
his only sister, the widow of an enor- 
mously wealthy manufacturer, had been 
thrown out of her motor car with her 
only son, and both had been killed on 
the had 
changed, though his lordship delicately 


spot. Torrentown’s fortunes 
refrained from saying how much he was 
and, indeed, the 
greatest aversion to mentioning the 
word “money.” But Mr. Pulcher gath- 
ered that the need of letting the castle 
had disappeared. 

“T want it back,” said Torrentown. 
“See what I mean? Sort of old family 
place, you know, drafty old barn, what ? 
Still, tradition, you know—all that sort 
of rot.” 

“Well, my lord,” said Mr. Pulcher, 
“I’m sure I congratulate your lordship 
I’m ready to stand 


now worth, showed 


—I mean condole. 
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up and be counted, but I don’t want to 
go. The agreement’s got two and a 
half years to run, my lord.” 

“Suppose it has,” said Lord Torren- 
town. “That’s what my agent says, and 
[ suppose he knows. I don’t. I want 
the agreement canceled, or whatever 
they do to agreements. I want the place 
back,” he added. And then, with a 
great effort, as if money talk were very 
repulsive to him: “Let you have any- 
thing reasonable in the way of expenses 
—couple- of thousand pounds, you 
know.” 

But Mr. Pulcher refused ; he liked the 
castle, he liked the district and its so- 
ciety. So, after half an hour of fruit- 
less argument, Lord Torrentown pre- 
pared to go, while Mr. Pulcher escorted 
him to the gates. 

Strangely enough, Sadie was sitting 
in the hall, glancing at the Morning 
Post. 

“My daughter,” said Mr. 
“Lord Torrentown.” 

Lord Torrentown bowed, and mur- 
mured some comment on the cold snap 
that was in the air. The two remained 
silent while Mr. Pulcher expressed to 
his lordship his admiration for the sep- 
arate beauties of Hampshire. As the 
young people looked at each other, half 
boldly, half covertly, they were both 
Phis 


Torrentown 


Pulcher, 


conscious of interest. was the 
first time Lord had 
an American girl in the stage of 

t needed all 


seen 
fresh- 
ness and enthusiasm, and 1 
his breeding to prevent him from star- 
ing her out of countenance, so drawn 
was he by the delicate white neck and 
the heavy old-gold hair. And Sadie, on 
her part; was indefinably stirred by this 
modern picture of an earl three hun- 
dred years dead. For here was no dia- 
bolical fascination, but a strength that 
seemed capable of courage rather than 
of brutality. 

When at last Lord 
stepped into his car, as he shook hands 
with Sadie, his eyes looked deep into 


Torrentown 
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hers, and, sitting as he did above her, 
she had for a moment an odd memory 
of a Spanish nobleman bending down 
from his horse, sweeping the ground 
with his black-plumed hat and looking 
into blue eyes that now were dust. Yet 
Lord Torrentown’s last words were 
prosaic. 

“T want the place back,” he said to 
Mr, Pulcher. Then, rather sulkily: “Tl 
just have to have it hack.” 


ITI. 


One week later, the ghost appeared. 
This time there were no creepings and 
shufflings in the corridors. There was 
a definite report from the third footman 
that a tall, white-shrouded figure, with 
blazing eyes, had been seen in the east 
wing. The derision with which this was 
received was unjustified, for Mr. Pul- 
cher, sitting up next night in the library 
until one o’clock, was’ disturbed by a 
regular sound above his head—tap-tap- 
tap—tap-tap-tap ! 

This went on for several minutes, un- 
til Mr. Pulcher, exasperated, rushed up- 
stairs to tell the guilty party not to 
drive nails at that time of the night. 
But he nearly collapsed at the top of 
the stairs when he saw, outlined against 
the dark wall, a tall figure entirely clad 

The thing seemed glued to 
the wall until suddenly it both 
arms. Mr. Pulcher gripped the banis- 
ters with both hands for—horrible de- 
velopment !—the thing was growing less, 
narrower and narrower. 

Then Mr. Pulcher did a heroic thing 
—he took two hurried steps forward. 
In the darkness he saw the thing grow * 
still narrower, but, undeterred by a hol- 
low groan, he leaped forward. 

There was nothing—he was beating 
And so the 





in white. 
raised 


his hands against the wall. 
ghost appeared every night, sometimes 
to the servants, sometimes to Mrs. Pul- 
cher; and it made a special favorite of 
Mr. Pulcher, who now seldom reached 











his bedroom without an interview. And 
on nights when, having eluded the spirit, 
he informed his wife that he’d a hunch 
it was all right that night, the ghost got 
even with him later, making the old 
manor echo with groans for an hour at 
a time, alternated now and then by a 
series of piercing screams. 

Mrs. Pulcher took to locking herself 
in her bedroom before sunset, and re- 
fusing invitations to dinner. Two foot- 
men left, while one of the maids en- 
tered into a series of fits which ended 
in her removal, under restraint, to 
Reading Asylum. Lastly, the groom of 
chambers committed an almost murder- 
ous assault on the butler, the unfortu- 
nate man having left his bedroom a few 
minutes before midnight to fetch a pipe 
he had left downstairs. As he was in 
his shirt sleeves, the groom of chambers 
mistook him for the evil one. The 
house was becoming impossible. 

Strangely enough, one person was so 
far undisturbed, and that was Sadie. 
She could walk unmolested into any 
room of the haunted house at any hour 
of the day or night, and yet see noth- 
ing. The ghost did not grant her even 
the salutation of a groan, avoiding her 
so markedly that Mr. Pulcher, whose 
nerves were beginning to give way, 
managed to evolve the feeble pleasantry 
that the ghost was afraid of her, or dis- 
liked her so particularly that he would 

materialize in her presence 

But Sadie soon found that the in- 
visible ghost disturbed her even more 
than would have his actual shape. At 
night, when wakeful, she would sit up 
in bed and try to conjure up John 
Marchmont in the dim looking-glass, 
even calling to him softly. 

“John Marchmont” she would whis- 
per. “John Marchmont, fourth Earl of 
lorrentown——” 

But the glass always remained dark 
and empty, save for the reflection of 
her own indistinct features. 

Sometimes she would resort to the 
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trick of the country girl who seeks her 
lover—blowing into a hand glass and 
then wiping the haze away, hoping and 
fearing that the handsome, wicked face 
would peer over her shoulder. But the 
glass reflected naught save her own 
shining eyes. And at last she would 
sleep a sleep full of disturbed dreams 
in which appeared many monstrous 
shapes, but never the one for which she 
now hungered. 

John Marchmont began to occupy her 
thoughts to the exclusion of material 
things, to lurk in her brain while she 
exchanged commonplaces with those 
visitors, now numefous at the castle, 
who faintly hoped that the thing would 
appear to them. She was linked to him, 
and it seemed he was linked to her, for 
never did the groaning and screaming 
that filled the dark corridors begin un- 
til she slept. It was as if some subtle 
instinct told the spirit when he could, 
without disturbing her, wail out his 
secular woe. 

IV. 

But a fortnight after the beginning 
of the haunting, Sadie was suddenly 
aroused by a terrible cry. It was about 
five in the morning, and gray dawn, 
hardly flushed with pink, was stealing 
across the eastern sky. Trembling, she 
leaped out of bed, slipped on a dress, 
i and, her hands _ hard 


sacl 
ng jacket, 


clenched, listened. The scream did not 
recur, but in a far corner of the im- 
mense bedroom she thought that she 
saw a face, the face of John March- 
mont, and yet—not his face, for it had 
a modern quality. Before she could an- 
alyze its details, she realized her illu- 
sion, knew that this was not the ghost, 
but merely a figment of her over- 
wrought fancy. She was about to re- 
turn to bed, when, almost outside her 
door, she heard a faint, sorrowful 
moan. 

“He is coming,” she whispered, and 
her limbs felt leaden and icy. 
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He did not come. She waited, frozen 
by fear and the winter air. The tension 
grew unendurable, and suddenly, with- 
out stopping to think, she went to the 
door, unlocked it, and threw it open. 
Nothing was to be seen, save, upon the 
floor, a bunch of primroses. Trembling, 
she picked it up, as if afraid that it 
would dissolve in her hands. But, no, 
these were solid, fresh flowers, still 
laden with dew, and no sulphurous 
smell came from them, but a faint, 
sweet scent of earth. She locked the 
door, and for many minutes stood be- 
fore the looking-glass, the primroses 
pressed upon her breast, and the long, 
thick coils of her hair rippling like 
golden ropes about her shoulders. An 
indefinable delight was upon her; the 
thing had recognized her, approached 
her, and yet so beautifully as to show 
in its fashion that it wished her no ill. 

She did not reason, did not ask her- 
self how those ghostly hands could 
pluck for her the flowers of the earth; 
it was enough that they had done so, 
that the strange passion she felt for the 
picture had awakened some response in 
a heart three hundred years still. And 
as she held close the other-worldly gift, 
she vowed that none should know, 
should intrude, into the strange rela- 
tion that was now hers. 

That relation needed little protecting, 
for not one of the fifteen members of 
the household would, for a great re- 
ward, have left before daylight the bed- 
rooms into which they securely locked 
themselves. Sadie knew that, if he so 
wished, the gentle spirit could hold her 
in converse long after cockcrow. And 
soon she began to hope that he would 
so do, for the bond between them be- 
came closer. Every day, almost at the 
same time, she was aroused by the cry, 
ran to the door, and took up the gift. 

The fourth day she covered it with 
kisses, slow, lingering, as if she were 
pressing her shy lips to those of the 
beloved dead. And on that night she 


placed outside her door, a little after 
midnight, a bunch of daffodils. A lit- 
tle earlier than usual she heard the fa- 
miliar cry, and ran to the door, to find 
the daffodils gone, and, in their stead, 
the primroses; but this time they were 
bound together by.a thick silken braid, 
the edges of which were sealed with the 
crest of the Torrentowns. The wax 
was warm under her fingers, and Sadie 
laughed, laughed out loud, to the horror 
of Mrs. Pulcher, who lay awake in an 
adjoining room. 

“It's laughing now,” said the poor 
lady to herself. “Oh, I wish I were 
going home!” 

But Sadie, her eyes sparkling, still 
clasping the primroses, was. walking 
along the corridor. Now at last she 
must seek the spirit, if it would not 
come to her. She felt her way along 
the dark passages, shuddering with cold 
when she touched the stone walls, but 
fearless, for she sought the thing that 
loved her, that would welcome her. 
Every few steps she stopped and mur- 
mured: 

“John Marchmont, Earl of Torren- 
town, come to me.” 

At last, near the door of the picture 
room, she called for the last time. Be- 
hind her, she heard a faint sound. 
There was apparently nothing there, but 
from the wall itself came a voice. Deep 
and low it droned its méssage 

The ghost of John shall walk the halls 

Of Torrentown, and shall not rest 

Until the softer: footstep falls 

Of stranger bride from out the West.” 

Sadie stood in the half darkness, her 
hands clenched upon the bunch of prim- 
roses. She did not speak, but a form- 
less prayer arose from her, for her 
beating heart longed for the beautiful, 
if terrible, thing. Already she loved it, 
suffered with it all it had suffered in 
its insane jealousy. She forgave it even 
the murder it had done because it had 
loved overmuch; and her eyes were 
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dim with tears as she thought of the 
three hundred years of unrest by which 
it had striven to atone. 

Thus there was no fear in her when, 
very slowly, she perceived a shape out- 
line itself before her, even though its 
manner of materializing was terrible 
a thin, white line broadened and still 
broadened; the form and face of a man 
grew before her; to a great bony nose 
and a wisp of heavy mustache were 
added melancholy blue eyes—a sorrow- 
ful mouth—then the massive chin of 
the Marchmonts—and the creature 
stood revealed, very tall, very broad, 
swathed in white, and, though, it was 
hooded, showing under the edges of the 
shroud flaming red hair. 

lor some moments these two looked 
at each other silently. Sadie was 
thrilled with an impulse to hold out her 
hands, to cry out that she understood, 
loved. Then it spoke; again, very 
slowly, it spoke the curse of the Tor- 
rentowns, and Sadie’s heart was as wa- 
ter. The deep blue eyes gazed into hers 

the thing narrowed—its shoulders 
shrank—it s¢emed to withdraw into the 
wall. Again it spoke in a deep, yearn- 





ing voice: 
“\Vill she come? Will she come?” 
Narrower, narrower—hardiy more 
than a line 
“Bride from the West,” said the 
e, “are you here? Will you come 








mer 

rhen there was nothing. Sadie’s ter- 
ror suddenly vanished, was transmuted 
into delight. As if seized by some 
strange power, she found that she had 
thrown herself on the paneled wall, was 
beating at it with both hands. 

“Yes, yes,” she panted. “I am here 
—your Western bride. Come to me!”’ 
she cried aloud. “Come to me, my love 

-come to me! I will follow you—you 
have waited long enough! I am your 
love, your salvation, your Western 
bride : 





be 


Face to face they stood. The shroud 
had slipped back, and under its edge the 
red hair gleamed in the moonlight. 

The thing took a step forward. Sadie 
held out trembling hands. A terrible 
faintness seized her as two strong arms 
knotted about her and she felt the slim, 
delicate fingers, for the thing was real, 
solid. She could feel its heart beating, 
and as her head dropped on its shoul- 
der, a faint scent of Turkish tobacco as- 
sailed her nostrils. 

“Forgive me,” said the deep voice. “I 
played you a trick. Wanted to get you 
out by frightening you, all of you.” He 
laughed. “Easy enough, you know; 
old place’s just chock-full of sliding 
panels and secret passages. I only have 
to open a panel, little by little, to get 
broader and broader, and there you 
are.” 

He pressed her closer, lifted to his 
her unresisting face. 

“T forgive you,’ she murmured. “You 
didn’t frighten me.” 

There was a silence. Then Lord 
Torrentown spoke again. 

“Didn't want to frighten you. When 
I saw you in the picture room looking 
at the portrait—oh, yes, I was watching 
you; you didn’t know—I felt—well 

He laughed awkwardly, then, 
with the adorable shyness of very big 
men, muttered: “I loved you.” 

“T loved the very spirit of you,” said 
Sadie, in a low voice. 

“But do you love me as well?” asked 
Torrentown anxiously. 

Sadie hesitated; a blush stained all 
her face. She did not reply, but, car- 
ried away by an impulse, threw an arm 
about the great neck, drew down the 


red-crowned head. 

“My darling, my darling!” murmured 
the man, and, as he bent down, she felt 
his lips on hers. 








UST as Violet Carthew stopped 
at her dressing-room door, 
one hand on the knob, the 
other firmly grasping the key, 
Cecil Kendall’s valet came 

pattering down the corridor, calling her 

name in his nasal, North-country voice. 

Miss Carthew’s hands dropped quickly 

to her sides; she waited almost breath- 

lessly for the man to begin. 

“Th’ master wishes speech wi’ ye a 
minute, ma’am,” said he at last, in sing- 
song fashion. 

With an odd tightening of the mus- 
cles, Violet followed him back to Ken- 
dall’s dressing room. She was a tall 
woman, slim, but large of frame; a 
woman with pale-yellow hair and dim 
blue eyes, quietly and inexpensively 
groomed; a woman who, at forty, at 





close range, looked every day of her 
age. There was something typical of 
the Englishwoman about her, too. No 
one would ever have made the mistake 
of placing her nativity elsewhere than 
in London, and in the theatrical world 
she was considered the best delineator 
of “smart” types in all the West End. 
That she didn’t look the part off stage 
is a matter of small importance. 

Kendall did not rise to greet her 
when she came in, and Violet seated 
herself in a quaint carved chair with- 
out invitation, calmly, impersonally, 


turning hér faded blue eyes to the man’s 





with just a gleam of understanding in 
their depths. 

“My dear Violet,’”’ he began, in a 
rather ponderous manner, “I wish to 
ask your advice regarding a certain 
matter that has been bothering me for 
some little time. Will you go to sup- 
per with me after the performance to- 
night ?” 

“Yes,” she assented quietly, although 
her heart was thumping like a sledge 
hammer. 

“Thank you. 

“T shall be ready.” 

He turned again to his make-up box, 
carefully selecting pencil and grease 
paint, and applying them with an art 
that held the woman spellbound with 


At eleven, then?” 


sheer fascination. Cecil Kendall was 
fifty when he entered. his dressing 
room; when he strolled out upon the 
stage, the cool, dashing hero in an 


American crook play, he was thirty, a 
handsome, debonair thirty that wrung 
admiration even from the men in the 
audience. He was so exorbitantly alive 
and gay! 

At times his art moved Violet Car- 
thew to despair. Even in her bravest 
frocks she had never been crowned 
with the laurels of youth. On the stage, 
in her Paris finery, she looked stun- 


ning, handsome, thoroughbred, but 
never downright youthful. And Ken- 
dall did, in spite of his seniority. This 











hurt Violet cruelly, for long ago she 
had fully made up her mind to marry 
Cecil Kendall one of these days. 

She went through the play that night 
calmly, unemotionally. She played the 
adventuress in a succession of wonder- 
ful clothes, and, in the last act, foiled, 
she watched Kendall clasp the white- 
frocked ingénue to his manly bosom 
amid strong approval from the pit and 
gallery. But she wasn’t jealous of the 
ingénue, who lived with a doting mam- 
ma in some “mansions” or other near 
Hyde Park corner. Kendall wasn’t at 
all interested in the pretty flapper, and 
she, Violet Carthew, was his leading 
lady. She had been, for all of sixteen 
years. 

She arrayed herself in one of her 
smartest gowns, applying the faintest 
make-up, and then sat down to await 
the pleasure of Mr. Cecil Kendall. At 
last, she felt, the dallying was over. 
She was quite ready to settle down, 
ven to retire if he wished it. The 
stage held little glamour for her. She 
was content to rest on her laurels, six- 
teen years as leading lady for Cecil 
Kendall, seven in the provinces, nine 
in the West End of London. And it 
was rumored about that Kendall. was 
to be knighted the next year. Yes, 
suredly the drawing-room was to be 
preferred to the footlights. Violet be- 
gan to rejoice that her father had been 

half-starved rector in Whitechapel; 
sO many peeresses are handicapped by 
birth! 

\t eleven o’clock, his dresser and not 
Kendall came to her room, and she 
followed him without a word to the 
stage door, where a trim little electric 
brougham was waiting. 

“T am here, Dabney,” cried a voice 
from within. 

The valet 


as- 


took Miss Carthew’s arm 


and carefully put her into the machine, 
where Kendall was seated already. This 
rather pleased Violet than otherwise; 
pretense 


there was no with her, no 
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acting, no striving for effect. Cecil was 
subject to neuralgia, the night air was 
sharp, and she—was Violet. She leaned 
back against the cushions, patting her 
mouth softly with the palm of her 
hand; there was such an intimacy about 
it all! 

“Where shall it be?” he asked. 

“Romano’s,” she replied promptly. 

“But isn’t that rather “f 

“Any place, my dear Cecil,” she cried, 
then; “the Carlton, the Savoy. Only, 
you see, I have on my prettiest frock.” 

“Have you?” He laughed lazily, 
then gave the order. “I am only sorry 
I didn’t think to have Dabney fetch you 
some flowers.” 

“But flowers aren’t at all smart this 
year,” she protested sweetly. “Only 
yesterday I was talking to the dear 
duchess—Biddeford’s wife, you know 
—and she told me that the greenhouses 
at the Towers are simply running wild 
with the choicest blooms which she can- 
not give away. Then I reminded her 
of the hospitals, and she almost wept 
with joy! I have promised to help her 
with a bazaar next month, though how 
I shall find the time Heaven only 
knows.” 

“It will hardly do to disappoint the 
duchess after having promised,” said 
Kendall. His father had been merely 
a strolling player, and nothing awed 
him as Violet’s intimate chatter of the 
nobility did. “You might offer to re- 
you know,” he added, after a 





cite, 
moment. 

“It’s all such a bore,” she yawned, 
and then they stopped at Romano’s res- 
taurant. 

Mr. Kendall was given a private sup- 
per room upstairs, and while Violet 
for the second regretted such wanton 
wasting of her Paris clothes, the next 
instant she was thoroughly satisfied and 
followed Cecil up the marble staircase 
with a pleasant, tingling sensation. The 
fact that she was the daughter of the 
late Reverend Harvey Meredith Car- 
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thew would look extremely well in the 
Morning Post, and Cecil’s parents need 
not be mentioned at all. And they 
must be married in church; she was the 
daughter of a clergyman! 

Glancing across the table at Kendall, 
she fancied that he looked a little 
flushed. Perhaps he was anxious— 
after sixteen years. Some day, per- 
haps, she would tell him that during 
those entire sixteen years she had al- 
ways fully determined to marry him. 
The idea was no longer very thrilling 
to her, although she did enjoy the sen- 
timent with which he seemed intent 
upon enveloping it. He had brought her 
to Romano’s—and he might have pro- 
posed in a note, delivered by Dabney 
between the acts of the play! 

When the waiter had left them, Ken- 
dall turned eagerly to Violet, leaning 
slightly across the cloth, one hand seek- 
ing hers. 

“T want your advice,” he said, and 
stopped. 

Violet smiled encouragingly—and did 
not withdraw the hand that was clasped 
in his. 

“It’s about a letter—several letters,” 
he added, a trifle hurriedly. “For a 
month or so I have been receiving them 
at the rate of two a week, and frankly, 
my—my curiosity is piqued. Only— 
I don’t know what to do about it all.” 

“What kind of letters are they?” 
asked Violet, her voice suddenly grow- 
ing hard and practical. Visions of 
Black Hand danced before her eyes, or 
blackmail, a secret marriage, a youth- 
ful indiscretion, an impossible sister or 
brother—everything, in fact, but the 
truth. ‘“‘What kind of letters, Cecil?” 
she demanded again. “‘Have you turned 
them over to a lawyer?” 

“Hardly.” He smiled faintly. 
fact is, they are—love letters.” 

“What ?” 

“Not that exactly, either, perhaps,” 
he interposed hastily. ‘I believe they 
call them, in the parlance of the stage, 


“The 
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‘mash notes.’ It is a great nuisance, | 
assure you.” 

Violet made a dainty gesture of re- 
pugnance. 

“You have been receiving such—such 
rubbish for more than a month at the 
rate of two a week? My poor Cecil!” 

“Yes.” He sighed. “Of course, I 
have answered none of them.” 

“Of course! Who is she?” 

“A Miss Maisie Potter. It seems 
she is an American. And she is spend- 
ing the season with her sister, Lady 
Hethrington, in Berkeley Square.” 

“T don’t believe it!” 

“Unfortunately it is true—I had 
Dabney investigate. It appears she first 
Saw my picture about a year ago in 
an illustrated weekly, and since she ‘has 
been in London, she has come to the 
play no less than twenty times, she 
writes.” 

“An American, of course! 
does she want?” 

Kendall’s face turned the color of the 
geraniums in the window boxes out- 
side. 

“She wants to meet me—wants to 
come to my dressing room after the 
play. Oh, dash it, Vi—don’t smile! 
Don’t laugh! I thought you’d under- 
stand, advise me. She says she’ll have 
Lady Hethrington send mea card to 
her big dance next week—wants me to 





What 


come to dinner some day. I feel like a 
cad, a fool. I know I’m an awful ass, 
but—the letters get you in spite of 
yourself. Ill wager she’s simply a 
high-spirited, unthinking little girl. 
You know what Americans are, Vi. 
Her letters are simply wonderful—not 
mushy, rather humorous. She says she 
is ‘crazy’ about me, but she says it dif- 
ferently from what an Englishwoman 
would say it. And, though she pro- 
poses to come to my dressing room, 
somehow you know it would be all right 
if she did. She’s like a boy who fan- 
cies a toy in a shop window.” 

Violet gave him a sharp little side 














glance. She was pale under her rouge, 
and her usually dull blue eyes were 
dark and very bright. 

“You have never met?” she asked 
presently. 

“No, oh, no!” 

“There is really no reason why you 
shouldn’t, you know.” 

“Do you think so?” 
his face brightening. 

“Surely !” 

He seemed to sigh with genuine re- 
lief. 

“I knew you’d understand, Vi—take 
it all in the right spirit. I should like 
to meet-this girl. She interests me in 
spite of myself. At first, when her let- 
ters commenced to come, I used to burn 
them up; latterly I have begun to look 
for them, twice a week. She must be 
a bright little person—unconventional, 
perhaps, but thoroughly wholesome. She 
wrote once that she had seen the play 
done in the States, but that I am ever 
so much more ‘dashing’ than the Amer- 
ican actor whom she saw in my part. 
You do understand, Violet?” 

“T do, indeed!” said Miss Carthew 
gently. “After all these years—such 
old friends . 

He nodded hastily. 

“That’s it—such old friends, Vi.” 

For several minutes there followed 
complete silence, broken only by the 
entrance of the waiter, who served 
them and left the room again almost im- 
mediately. Violet Carthew sipped her 
wine slowly, hoping that its warmth 
would bring back the old glow to her 
heart. She had accepted his supper 
invitation to hear him ask her to be his 
wife—and almost certainly Lady Ken- 
dall next year; but he had brought her 
here to listen to another love story in- 
stead. She wondered what she would 
do—after sixteen years as his leading 
lady! She realized that she was no 
longer very young—and London de- 
manded youth. Again, she had never 
saved a penny of her salary; there had 


he asked eagerly, 
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been no need to when all along she 
had been determined to marry Cecil 
some day. In that moment, sitting there 
across from him, she knew what she 
had never dreamed of before; it was 
more than mere affection that she felt 
for Kendall, more than honest liking, 
or genuine admiration—it was love! 
She must have loved him for years and 
years, perhaps all sixteen of them, and 
she had never realized it until to-night, 
when another woman had come along 
to take him from her. 

He leaned a little toward her, push- 
ing aside his glass, and the light from 
the electrolier fell directly upon his 
face. The cheeks were a trifle flushed 
with excitement, but in the bright glare 
Violet saw the dozens of fine wrinkles 
around his eyes and mouth, the heavier 
ones at his forehead and running from 
each corner of the fine Roman nose; 
and letting her glance rise a little higher 
she saw the fast thinning hair at the 
temples and the bald spot right at the 
crown. And suddenly she smiled. 

“Aren’t you going to write to your 
little American and invite her to tea 
some afternoon?” she asked, with flat- 
tering interest. 

“Would you? Do you think I 
might?” he demanded. 

“Surely !” 

“In my dressing room Saturday af- 
ternoon ?” : 

“No-o! That would never do. Ask 
her to tea at your rooms. I will be 
there if you wish it, and Dabney can 
play major-domo. Don’t you think that 
it best? You see, at the theater there 
is always the company. And your 
rooms are so nice. Why not say Wed- 
nesday at five?” 

“And you will come?” 

“If you wish it, surely.” 

He caught her hand across the cloth, 
and pressed it warmly. 

“Vi, you do understand!” he cried. 
“By George, what a brick you are, little 
woman !”’ 
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“Just an old friend, Cecil,” she 
smiled in return. 

He released her hand and sat there, 
his untouched plate before him, with a 
pleasant twinkle in his mild eyes, and 
the look of a small boy who is prom- 
ised a trip to the Hippodrome by an 
indulgent godfather. Violet read the 
look aright, but she smiled with him; 
she could afford to, for she really un- 
derstood. 

“There is onion in this salad, Cecil,” 
she told him, after.a short silence. 

“Thank you. I was just about to 
try it. Why is it that onions and I 
can’t agree?” 

After Violet had fintshed a péche 
Melba, Kendall's hands went hurriedly 
through his waistcoat pockets and a 
frown gathered between his brows. As 
he sat back with a little vacant look, 
Miss Carthew handed him a tiny silver 
vial containing round, white tablets. 

“Do have a soda mint,’’ said she. 

He took one and slipped it into his 
mouth, and the old, merry twinkle re- 
turned to his eyes as if by magic. 

“And now we had better be going,” 
cried Violet, rising. “You know you 
are to see Hollesberg at eleven to-mor- 
row about the new play.” 

He rose immediately. 

“T had completely forgotten Holles- 
“T must be turn- 
mind 


berg,” he ‘confessed. 
ing in You don’t leaving so 
early ?”’ 

“Not I! 
strong for the simple life, as your little 
American would put it. Don’t forget 
your change!” 

He thrust the money into a pocket 
and stood very still, regarding her with 
a look of genuine admiration. 

“Vi,” he said at last, “hanged if I 
know what I’d do without you!” 

“Exactly what you did before you 
knew me,” she smiled back. 

“But I don’t remember what I did 
in those days,” protested he, half laugh- 
ing, half serious. 


she retorted gayly. “I’m 
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On the steps; he looked first at his 
watch, then at the foggy ‘night outside. 
And Violet, observing all things, said: 

“Put me into a cab, Cecil, and send 
me home. No, I won’t have you motor- 
ing over half of London in this weather 
with your throat. I shall be perfectly 
all right. I insist—as an old friend— 
who understands! That's it! Good 
night. Wednesday at five!” 


II. 


Cecil Kendall's rooms in Piccadilly 
were in many respects characteristic of 
the man. They were very handsome, 
large, well furnished, yet a little out of 
date, with a balcony full of scarlet 
geraniums, and walls covered with mid- 
Victorian water colors. From early Sep- 
tember until late in May, there was 
always to be found a fire burning in 
the open grate in his sitting room, and 
each morning, the year around, Dab- 
ney filled a bowl upon his library table 
with fresh flowers, preferably red ones. 

On Wednesday afternoon, Violet 
Carthew arrived early—somewhere 
around four o'clock, it was—and Dab- 
ney met her with the information that 
Mr. Kendall was not dressed yet. Vio- 
let had expected this, and she set to 
work to improve the shining hour with 





all the industry of the busy bee. 
\pril and rather chilly out 
\ log was burning lazily in the 


It was 
side 
fireplace, and the room was comfort 
ably pleasant, but just the same the lady 
went to the windows and threw them 
open wide, all four of them. 

Next she arranged the chairs. Ken- 
dall’s huge carved fauteuil she turned 
to face the western light, with a pretty 
gilded seat, piled with rose-colored 
cushions, directly opposite it. On the 
hearth she placed a pair of worn-down 
house slippers, and on the tea table, 
face down, a novelization of the play 
in which Kendall was appearing—with 
a pair of spectacles across the book. 
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And, to complete the scene, she fetched 
a portrait of Kendall, taken fifteen 
years before, from its nail on the wall 
7nd rested it on a small easel beside the 
book. 

A door opened and closed in the 
room beyond; and Violet hastened to 


if 


the windows. A moment later Kendall 


crossed the threshold and_ shivered 
slightly. Somewhere a clock chimed 
five. 


“Isn't it chilly in here?” he asked, 
frowning. 

“You are nervous,” smiled Violet. 
“You know, your little American is due 
any minute now. Sit here by the fire.” 

He seated himself stiffly in the huge 
fauteuil she pointed to so invitingly, 
the merciless sunlight from the four 
uncurtained windows falling full upon 
his face. 

“None of the sashes are raised?” he 
asked once. “Perhaps I’d better have 
Dabney 

“You'd better keep Dabney in the 
pantry if you want any tea before next 
week,” Violet laughed. “I'll just lay a 
new log on; the fire will burn up in a 
jiffy now.” 

He lighted a cigarette and leaned 
back in his chair, watching her with a 
smile on his face as she flitted aréund 
the room, straightening a picture here, 
replacing an ornament there, humming 
little and 
eemingly unconscious of his gaze 





gentle tune as she went, 


“Aren't things just right?” he asked 
anxiously. 

She started guiltily. 

“Oh!” she cried. Then, more calmly: 
“Everything is beautifully nice ; though, 
of course, it lacks a woman’s touch— 
and shows it. You won’t mind very 
much if I change about a thing or two 
before your. little friend arrives, will 
you, Cecil?” 

“Oh, Lord!” he muttered, under his 
breath. Then he turned to his ciga- 
rette and began to smile again. He 
was thinking how very comfy old Vi 
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made a fellow feel, how soothing it was 
to see her tidying up the room, mak- 
ing it look habitable, which that fool 
Dabney couldn't do in a thousand years. 
“It looked like the suburbs when you 
came in, didn’t it?” he asked, lazily en- 
joying himself, 

“Brexton,” she smiled back, and then 
they both laughed out loud. 

“Vi,” he said presently, “come over 
here. I want to see you.” 

She came over readily and stood be- 
fore him, back to the light, waiting for 
him to speak. 

“Why haven't you got on that—that 
frock you wore the other night?” he 
demanded, 

“But that was an evening gown,” she 
protested, smiling. 

“Oh-h !” 

“And besides, Miss America is com- 
ing to see you, not me,” 

“Of course, you look very nice,” he 
said hastily. 

“Honor bright ?” 

“Honor bright.” 

“Thank you, Cecil,” she said. “You 
see, | want to keep my afternoon frock 
quite fresh and nice for the dear duch- 
ess’ bazaar.” 

“But surely you have more than one 
afternoon frock, my dear!” he cried. 

Violet ran back to her task of rear- 
ranging a cabinet of curios. 

“Haven't you, V1?” he insisted, as she 
did not reply 

She threw him a little glance, then 
went on with her work. 

“Why, of course, you goose!” she 
said, with just the right shading. 

Suddenly he remembered that in five 
years he hadn’t advanced his leading 
lady’s salary a shilling, and that very 
likely she was receiving far Tess for her 
services than any actress of her.position 
in London. The knowledge went 
through him like a knife, but, before he 
could speak, Violet came over to his 
chair and stood facing him, her hands 
clasped behind her. 
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Cecil?” she asked. 

He got very red; he stood up. 

“Good Lord, no!” he fairly shouted. 
“I’m proud of you, proud of our friend- 
ship, sixteen years of it! And you look 
more charming in that simple brown 
dress than most women do in Paris 
gewgaws. There’s a homy air about 
you, ang that’s what I like in a woman. 
These Notts of fashion were never in- 
tended by a watchful Providence to be 
man’s helpmate. My dear Violet, you 
are sublime!” 

“Hush! There’s the bell!” warned 
Miss Carthew. 

She went over to the window seat 
and sat down, facing the room, leaving 
Kendall standing, back to the fire, wait- 
ing for Dabney to announce the visitor. 

He did: “Miss Potter!” 

Then Violet rose and hurried for- 
ward to greet the girl, and a moment 
later Cecil found himself shaking hands 
with her, while her bright, dark eyes 
swept his face with birdlike eagerness. 

“T am very happy to know you. 
Won't you sit down, Miss Potter?’ he 
said. 

Maisie dropped among the rose-col- 
ored cushions of the pretty gilt chair, 
and Kendall seated himself in the great, 


carved fauteuil. For a brief second 
there was absolute silence. 
Then Maisie said: 
“I think we have made a mistake.” 
“How is that?” asked the man, moy- 


ing restlessly under her steady gaze. 

“T came to meet Mr. Cecil Kendall,” 
she replied. 

“T am he.” 

“But I mean Mr. Cecil Kendall, the 
actor, the one at the Duke of Kent’s 
Theater, you know.” 

“T am he,” said the man, with a faint 
smile. 

She gave him a quick, hurt little 
glance, like a child who is unjustly chas- 
tised, then pulled at her neck ribbons 
with nervous fingers. 
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“You aren’t ashamed of me, are you, 









She was a pretty girl, very young 
and very American, a frank, wholesome 
person in day-after-to-morrow clothes 
and too many diamonds. She had a 
pert, sparrowlike way of turning her 
little brown head, and she seemed to 
chirp her words. Violet might have 
adored her under different circum- 
stances; Kendall knew he could never 
like her—now. 

He shivered, twisting uneasily in his 
chair, and Violet came quickly from the 
window seat, stooping to place a fresh 
log on the grate. 

“T must 
frozen, Miss Potter,” 
to the girl. 

“On the contrary, I’m burning up,” 
declared Maisie. “But I would like a 
cup of tea, thanks.” 

“Perhaps I had better go and speak 
to Dabney,” interposed Kendall, and, 
rising, he left the room with dignified 
tread. 

Alone, the two women looked at each 
other in silence; then Violet sat down 
in the fauteuil, a ghost of a smile on 
her thin, pale lips. 

“[—didn’t know,” 
with a piteous glance. 

“Know what, my dear?” 


tea. You must be 
she said, turning 


see to 


murmured Maisie, 


“Phat he was Cecil Kendall—that 
Kendall looked like—that.” 

“You have only seen him on the 
stage,” Violet reminded her. “He is 
a very great actor.’ 


“Oh, of course, but 

“But what, Miss Potter?” 

“On the stage he is—diyine!” 

“On the stage I am a Russian prin- 
cess.” 

“Oh, you!” 

Violet turned her head and glanced 
at the portrait on the easel, and, quite 
naturally, Maisie’s gaze followed hers. 
The girl fell upon the picture with a 
little cry of pleasure. 

“This is he!” she shouted. 

“Yes. It was taken fifteen years ago. 
Mr. Kendall has a photograph like that 
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one in his dressing room at the theater; 
he uses it to make up by.” 

The girl repeated in a low, 
voice: “Fifteen years ago!” 

“Yes,” nodded Miss Carthew. “Why, 
1 have been his leading !ady for longer 
than that, even! Any one would have 
told you, had you but asked. All Lon- 
don knows Cecil Kendall's career.” 

Maisie crept farther back among the 
cushions, and sighed. 

“He was wonderful !” 
breathed. 

“He is just as wonderful now,” mur- 
mured Violet, and she, too, sighed. 

“Of course, I’ve never done this be- 
fore,” said the girl; “written to an 
actor, I mean.” 

“And, of course, you'll never do it 
again.” 

“No, oh, no!” Maisie shivered. 

“That’s right. You see, we’re only 
things of shreds and patches at best.” 

“On the stage he is ever so much 
handsomer than the actor who played 
the part in New York.” 

“Off the stage that actor may be 
older even than Cecil Kendall.” 

“T guess I shouldn’t have come here,” 
said the girl, rising. ; 

“You will not meet a finer gentle- 
man in Lady Hethrington’s drawing- 
room than you have met here to-day,” 
said Violet quietly. 

Maisie shot her a quick little glance 
from under long, black lashes. 

“Are Kendall?” 
asked. 

“No.” 

Maisie’s hand darted down on the 
spectacles like a butterfly on a blossom. 

“They are his,” said Violet. 

Maisie dropped them like a firebrand. 
\fter a moment she said, in a whisper: 

“He must—does he—is it—a wig?” 

“The mummer has no choice but to 
turn to art after forty,” sighed the 
actress. 

. “After—forty !” 
“How old are you, my dear?” 


awed 


so 


you—Mrs. she 
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“Twenty—in May.” Her gaze wan- 
dered to the hearth and fastened on 
the slippers. “Does he wear them, too?” 

“Around his rooms, yes.” 

“Why, daddy doesn’t—or  specta- 
cles, either!” cried Maisie, with an em- 
phatic nod of her head. 

Kendall returned with Dabney, who 
was wheeling an English tea table, and, 
at their host’s request, Violet came and 
poured for them. There could have 
been no greater contrast than these two 
women presented, Violet in her plain 
brown woolen frock, and Maisie 
dressed from stockings to turban in a 
smart, springlike mauve. And Ken- 
dall was inclined to believe that the lit- 
tle American’s hands were ringed be- 
yond the first joint, they  scintil- 
lated so with every move, like an 
atrocious electrical sign. How soft and 
charming and womanly Violet’s fingers 
appeared, fluttering like two doves 
among his china. Thank God, Violet 
didn’t wear rings—and she dressed her 
hair in a fashion that permitted one to 
see her ears! 

Altogether, it was not a very brilliant 
half hour that Miss Potter spent in Pic- 
cadilly. She dubbed Miss Carthew 
stupid, and, of course, Cecil Kendail 
was quite old, possibly older even than 
her own father! It rather peeved her. 
She felt as if she had been fooled, when 
all the time she herself had given the 
man the bitterest brew he had ever 
found in his cup. Ina few minutes she 
would go away, almost certainly for- 
ever, but her influence, and the mem- 
ory of this Wednesday afternoon, 
would remain with Kendall for many 
moons. 

Violet didn’t bother to make conver- 
sation; Kendall attempted small talk 
several times, but somehow he never 
touched the right chord, for Maisie 
sat there, incessantly stirring her tea 
and replying in monosyllables. When 
the clock chimed the half hour, she ut- 
tered something that sounded suspi- 
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ciously like a sigh of relief. Then she 
put down her cup and stood up. 

“It’s been quite the dearest after- 
noon!” she said. 

“You must come again, now that you 
know the way,” smiled Violet. “Mr. 
Kendall always has a few old friends 
drop in for tea on Wednesdays.” 

Maisie reached hastily for her jacket. 
Cecil thought she shivered, although 
the fire was burning cheerily now. 

“By the way, I am going to have 
Irene—Lady Hethrington, my sister— 
send you cards for her dance, you 
know,” she observed presently. “You 
—of course you will promise to come?” 

“No,” smiled Kendall. 

She didn’t seem greatly disappointed. 

“I don’t go to parties any longer,” 
added he, his eyes twinkling. “It is 
pretty hard to teach an old dog new 
tricks, young lady. Of course, you do 
all the new dances at Lady Hethring- 
ton’s ?”’ 

“Tango?” flashed Maisie. 

“Yes, I believe that is what they call 
it. Well, I would be like a fish out of 
water at such a party.” 

“You don’t—tango?’ She turned, 
with a little helpless gesture, to Viotet 
Carthew. “He don’t—tango!” she said. 

“Nor I,” smiled the actress, 
shake of her head. 


with a 


Maisie simply glared at first one and 
And this the twentieth 
century, in a country! Her 
teeth clicked with a little snap, and she 
offered her hand. 


then the other. 


civilized 


“IT have enjoyed myself so much,” she 
murmured. 

They both went to the door of the 
apartment with her, and Dabney was 
summoned to see her safely into her 
splendid limousine, which, it appeared, 
was waiting in the street below. And 
while Kendall hurried back to his chair, 
Violet remained in the doorway until 
the mauve vision had completely disap- 
peared. 
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“The dearest afternoon!” murmured 
the man whimsically. 

“At least she lies like a lady,” in- 
sisted Violet. “I suppose it was rather 
dull for the child. Well, I can no longer 
grow very excited over a problem novel, 
and my dancing days are past. I pre- 
fer a love story, a fire, and a cup of 
weak tea, or else a garden, a tabby 
cat, and a watering pot. One is easily 
satisfied, Cecil, after forty.” 

Kendall nodded. 

“After forty,” he repeated, in a low, 
rich voice. ‘Vi, it has been a long time 
since we started out together. Do you 
remember? First in the provinces. We 
spent eight or nine years on tour be- 
fore we climbed to London.” 

“Seven,” she corrected gently. 

“Seven! It seems longer,” he nodded. 

“We've been in the West End nine 
years. It is sixteen since | joined your 
company.” 

He walked to the window and stood 
looking down into Piccadilly, an erect, 
handsome figure, but a man no longer 
young. Violet Carthew followed him 
with a tender glance; there would al- 
ways be something of the maternal in 
her affection for Cecil Kendall. 

“I think,” he said suddenly and with- 
out turning, “that Miss Potter’s visit 
to-day has made me realize as nothing 

\ 


else could that [I am no longer a ga 
Romeo. Possibly she thought I was /ius 
father. A tragedy in a teacup for her 


and for me, Violct.” 

The woman made a little gesture ot 
indignation that was more eloquent 
than mere words. 


“Oh, Maisie Potter!” cried _ she. 
“There is an American made of the 
stuff that marries French comtes and 


Italian princes. Ina few years we will 
read in the newspapers that she pos- 
sesses the largest diamond, the most 
expensive establishment, and the worst 
husband in all Europe.” 

“Vi, it is a privilege to know you,” he 
said then, turning around, and she saw 


















that he was smiling again. “Somehow 
I never gave a thought to my age before 
to-day, and I’m going to forget about 
it to-morrow!” 

She put on her hat without the aid of 
a mirror, and slipped into her trim little 
jacket, which matched her skirt and 
waist. She did not look like a popular 
actress, and she had never been a cele- 
brated beauty, but there was an air 
about her that one couldn’t get away 
from, even if one wanted to, and Cecil 
Kendall didn’t. To-day she rested him 
like a pipeful of tobacco; she rubbed 
the wrinkles out of his brain left there 
by the little American. 

Raising her head from the task of 
buttoning a glove, she met his glance 
and smiled. 

“At least, you won’t grow old alone, 
Cecil,” she told him. “We are both 
in the same boat.” 

“And it is no longer seaworthy, I 
understand.” 

“What nonsense !” 

“But it isn’t. You saw our little 
friend here this afternoon.” 

She was silent, bending low over her 
glove again. 

“Cecil,” she said presently, “whatever 
happened this afternoon, I did—I am 
responsible for. I deliberately planned 

what came to pass.” She took up 
the portrait of fifteen years ago and 
placed it in his hands. “Don’t you see? 
Don’t you understand? Don’t make it 
more difficult! I suggested that you 
bring the girl here to your room instead 
of seeing her at the theater—as you 
wished to do!—because I wanted her to 
see you away from the glamour of the 
footlights, in your own rather anti- 
quated home. It—it was despicable of 
me, Cecil, and yet—I even took that 
picture from the wall and set it where 
she couldn’t help but notice it—and 
your spectacles—and your slippers. 
Don’t you know that the best of us look 
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our worst with the strong west light 
beating full upon our faces? And you 
called me an old friend!” 

She broke off sharply, standing very 
still, her arms rigid against her sides, 
meeting his eyes with misery and 
shame. 

Kendall took a step toward her. 

“Aren’t you making a mountain out 
of a molehill, Vi?” he asked, in his 
pleasant, winning way. 

“IT was jealous—of our friendship,” 
she murmured. “Never before in all 
those sixteen years have I remembered 
seeing you so interested in anoth—in a 
woman.” 

“She piqued my mere man’s curi- 
osity with her letters,” he explained. 
“When I saw her, I realized that 
it was her brain and not herself 
that had caught me. And now she has 
gone, never to return, I think—thank 
God!” 

She turned away, groping toward the 
door. 

“And now you see how small even 
an old friend can be,” she said. 

He followed her, taking her hands 
and gazing into her face. 

“It seems there is no limit to a wom- 
an’s loving,” he told her. “Violet, I 
have been very blind—and that is one 
thing Miss Potter has done—she has 
waked me up. I have loved you for 
sixteen years—but I didn’t know it until 
to-day.” 

“Are you sure?” she asked. 

“From my heart. And you?” 

“IT have wanted to marry you for six- 
teen years,” she told him then frankly, 
“but I think I never loved you entirely 
until—to-day.” 

Kendall laughed a low, satisfied laugh, 
and his arms stole around her, not with 
the ardor of the hero crook who had 
won Maisie, but with the warmth of a 
man’s affection. 

“So much for America!” quoth he. 
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HEN Arnold Jeffrey had be- 
; gun, two years before, to 
write ‘‘Without the Law,” he 
had not named it so. It had 
been, in fact, a different sort 
of book. And then one day, as he had 
been sitting at his secondhand, golden- 
oak desk, the little vagrant thought had 
come to him: “This, this would make 
it sell!” 

From that hour it had grown under 
his hand—skillful from much failure 
and a little well-won success—a prob- 
lem novel dealing with duplicity and 
intrigue, broken vows and illicit love, 
festering sores on the body of society ; 
treated, not by a surgeon working for 
healing, but by a bird of prey fattening 
on rottenness. Paragraph after para- 
graph, page after page, had been born 
of one lustful desire—it must sell 

He had sent it to several publishers, 





who had returned it without comment. 
At last one wrote: 


We believe you have written a big book, 
and one bound to have a big sale. There are 
places where we think you can handle the 
subject a little more plainly, and we would 
suggest the need of a more popular title. 
Sut that will arrange itself later. We are 
returning the manuscript with some detailed 
suggestions for change. Hurry it along so 
that we may get it out for next fall’s trade. 


We predict a big selling 


He wrote a new title above the first 
chapter: “Without the Law.” The plot 
opened up before him in clearer detail, 














and he wrote boldly, with daring de- 
scriptions and suggestions that a year 
ago would have seemed to him utterly 
impossible. 

It was now that he began at night 
to see the books in the window, a crim- 
son pyramid, across each book black let- 
ters: “Without the Law;” a publish- 
er’s luring advertisement: “The Big- 
gest, Most Daring Book of the Year;” 
a publisher’s illustration: a man and a 
woman withdrawing, terrified, from 
each other’s arms. By day he wrote, 
the publisher’s letter never far away. 
This he read often, very often. But 
at night, when it was dark, he could see 
the store window. The books sold, oh, 
yes. He saw that, too. But the pyra- 
mid was never disturbed. He saw the 
books in back in the 
boxes, in 


shelves store, in 


one had time 


mid, It 


open boxes no 


to open 
was always there, this picture. 


-but always the pyra 


As he wrote, the thing he was creat- 
ing began to poison his mind. By day 
he gave himself up to the poison’s mak- 
ing. At night his other self saw with 
clear vision, through closed eyelids 
pressed by twitching hands, the pyramid 
in the window. 

Emilyhad never read the manuscript 
Two years before he had outlined his 
big idea to her, and she had been at 
once amazed that he could have been 
so clever and certain that he was writ- 
ing the great American novel. 
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“And think,” she had said, “of the 
good it will do! Oh, Arnold, isn’t it 
wonderful to have a gift like that, and 
be able to help people?” 

Ah, what years those had been! 
Lean years, when the body had had just 
enough and the mind had reached, leap- 
ing, toward its far goal, and, never for 
a single moment doubting, had listened 
for its supreme message. He and Emily 
were still childless, but in those days 
there had been a little nephew who had 
heard, from behind close-drawn burlap 
draperies, as he lay on a folding couch 
fixed up for company, about ‘the pub- 
lic” and “editors,” “ideals” and “writ- 
ing nobly, though the body starve.” 
The “public” must be over in the next 
town; “ideals” and “writing nobly” re- 
mained enigmas to be solved when he 
reached Third Grade and Miss Jones 
with a wart and three white hairs on 
her chin. But the “body starve” he had 
no faith in whatever. Witness the raisin 
cookies he, in the role of company, re- 
_ tailed to open mouths at the back porch. 
Three apiece and mind the crumbs! 

No, Emily had not read it. Often 
she would declare, childlike, that she 
would so much rather be surprised. 
“Of course, Arnold,” she would remind 
him, “I’m not going to be altogether sur- 
Because, don’t you see, I know 
a wife is for, isn’t it: 


prised. 

that is what 
some morning you 
But finding out just 


that are going to 
wake up famous! 
what it 
famous—why, itll be something like 
Christmas !” 

And often Arnold would kiss her and 
say: “Yes, Emily, it will be just like 
Christmas. And you shall have a finer 
house, with a great big living room and 
woodwork—waxed smooth and dark— 
and beautiful furniture—heavy, that 
doesn’t creak—and clothes—oh, clothes! 
And a trip to Europe, and—everything 
your little heart wants, because, you 
see, it’s going to be a seller!” 

But nowadays, when his lips touched 

IO 


is that’s going to make you 
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hers, he began to be conscious of some 
subtle change in himself. Accustomed 
now to analysis, to utter dissection of 
the wayward heart, he was able to rec- 
ognize this difference. Even his kiss 
was different. Emily did not know this. 
The fact that he knew she did not sepa- 
rated him yet farther from her. Their 
old friends, too, whom they met often in 
the intimate suburban life, he saw now 
in a different light. He analyzed them 
in their relations as husbands and wives, 
found himself watching for peccadil- 
loes, found himself questioning their 
love. Not all at once, but gradually, 
subtly—as one’s body sticcumbs to 
secret poison—the fine tissues of his 
soul were breaking down. He became 
cynical and winked at life. 

The suspicion began eating inte his 
imagination that his own wife, Emily, 
might be too fond of Van Wyck, the 
young newspaper man. One never 
could be sure. And hadn't they very 
evidently enjoyed each other at the 
country-club dance? Her eyes—how 
they had sparkled at something he had 
told her, leaning over her from his ath- 
letic height! And had he not grown 
suddenly silent, avoiding her eyes, a 
queer embarrassment about his hand- 
some mouth? Jeffrey found his own 
eyes wandering—and told: himself that 
would in time be like alf the 
at night he saw the books in the 


he rest. 
But 
window. 

Every day he pored over the thing in 
his den. The Jeffrey house was a mod- 
est one, built in the days of ginger- 
bread architecture. In a room on the 
second floor was a tiny fireplace, with 
scrolled, golden-oak shelves and irregu- 
larly shaped mirrors above it. Emily 
had insisted upon his taking this room 
for his own. 

“Think,” she had said gleefully, “how 
the fire will burn’—she referred to the 
flame of genius which she knew he had 
—‘“here by your little wood blaze! 
Think of the fine things you'll do!” 
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Here in this room he came now to 
sleep, because he feared he might talk 
at night of the women who lived in that 
pyramid of books. Here he worked as 
he had never worked before, interlined 
sheets of manuscript about him. He 
lived with It, and It lived with him. 
When he went out into the world, he 
locked his desk and put the key in his 
pocket. He closed the door. But the 
Thing was in his being. 

Here one morning, in the little rear 
room, Emily came to him. As she 
pushed open the Georgia-pine door, the 
man was conscious of the lure of her 
—her fresh, rosy face, her silky yellow 
hair, her full arm, smooth as ivory, and 
the frill at her sleeve, her round white 
throat, the long lines of her gown, the 
fall of lace and ribbon over her bosom. 
And he thought: 

“This is the lure of woman. For 
this men sell their souls that beautiful 
women may be sheltered by finé houses 
and fed with fine food and dressed in 
fine feathers.” 

Yes, the thing would sell. In a year, 
less than a year, they would have the 
sort of home that showed off women 
like that—for, after all, was that not 
the highest purpose of woman—to 
please the eye ?—a place for hospitality, 
of a kind, among people who enjoyed 
one anotlhier’s cleverness while they 
eyed askance one another’s hearts. 

This he thought as he put out an arm 
to embrace her. For this, too, were 
women in the world. He had been writ- 
ing what he considered his strongest 
chapter. There was a curious light in 
his eye. She looked down at him, smil- 
ing a little, avoiding his arm, and went 
over to the window, stood there a mo- 
ment, fingering the curtains, and sat 
down. 

“You’ve come to steal my secret, 
Emily!” he bantered, thinking of her 
loveliness. 

She shook her head. Months after- 
ward he could see her sitting over there 
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across the room in the bright morning 
sunshine. 
“T have come—to tell you—some- 


thing.” She had in her hand a paper 
of some sort. Was it, he wondered, a 
letter? 


Immediately a plot centered about the 
incident, and he saw himself and Emily 
involved in the sort of thing he had 
written in “Without the Law.” Was it, 
perhaps, the newspaper man? 

He piled up in orderly fashion the 
pages of what he thought his best-sell- 
ing chapter. He even noticed that his 
fingers trembled a little. 

“What is it, Emily? 
Let’s have it over!” 

Little gold-silk tendrils of her hair 
lay on her forehead. The window 
framed her like a picture, above her 
blue gown the paler blue of the sky 
flecked with clouds, pure white like 
wool. A bluebird, just teyond the out- 
line of her cheek, rested on a twig, as 
brown and clear against the sky as if 
drawn with crayon. A_ bluebird. 
Months afterward he saw this, too. 

“You were going to tell me some- 
thing, Emily ?” 

“We're going: She stopped, em- 
barrassed, fingering the paper in her 
hand. Undoing it, she came upon a 
layer of white tissue paper. This she 


Out with it. 


”? 





unrolled with eager, expressive, ex- 
quisite fingers. “It was,” she said 
softly, “the first thing I made.” She 


held up a pair of little blue-and-white 
crocheted bootees, “See, Arnold!’ 

He looked at them across a great 
chasm, tried to speak, and for the mo- 
ment could not. He shoved the pile of 
manuscript farther back, elbowing it 
along on the desk. 

“When ?” he asked at last huskily. 

“In June.” She was leaning over the 
blue-and-white bootees, smiling her 
strange smile, proud yet tender, brave 
yet solemn with the shadow of fear. 
She measured the shoes and stretched 
one to the other. “TI got one sole a stitch 














explained; and then, 
flushing a little, “I didn’t tell you be- 
cause I didn’t want to disturb your 
work, and then, most of all, I wanted to 
surprise you because you had a surprise 
for me, you see! I have wanted to 
know about your book, though! Oh, 
but women are curious! I wanted to 
pump that Van Wyck youngster, the 
Times man, you know. He told me 
they had had reviews of it from the 
publishers, Said it’s a big seller, the 
best of the year, they think—and then, 
all at once, he wouldn’t say a thing, not 
a single thing! Arnold, are you as glad 
as | am?” 


too long,” she 


It’s 
his 


“It’s so—— Why, Emily, I— 
wonderful!” he finished lamely, 
brain in a fire of thought. It was as 
if a powerful light had been turned on 
some diseased thing within him. And 
the light burned. 

He stood up, impelled by an almost 
uncontrollable for flight. He 
wanted to get somewhere—any- 
where—to think! She came to him and 
lifted her smooth white hands, one of 
them holding the tissue-wrapped pack- 
age to his shoulders. 

“Tl you now, 
smiled up into his eyes. 

But he did not kiss her. He 
face between his hands 


desire 
away 


Arnold.”” She 


kiss 


took her 


“How cold your hands are!” she ex- 
| ided_ } » lt , with nain 
rie nodded, Nits tace drawn pall 
Yes, she was different There was a 


curious light in her eyes, veiled by a 
certain abstracted gaze; the blue veins 
stood out clear on her temples; little 
spots of brown showed far back on her 
cheeks, which had a certain new full- 
ness, having lost a little, perhaps, of 
the fineness of chiseling that he had 
often. admired. Yet he had never 
thought her so beautiful. He noticed 
a stain of ink on his fingers and dropped 
his hands suddenly. 

“They’re not my 
Emily. They're not clean,” he said 


clean, hands— 
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“But you can kiss me even if your 
hands are stained, Arnold ?” 

“I can’t, Emily, I can’t! It’s—it’s be- 
cause you're so sacred!” 

“Oh! It isn’t that I did something 
to the book? You’re sure I didn’t put 
out the flame ?” 

At last she was gone. He drew the 
shade where she had sat, closed his 
desk, and stood for a long time staring 
straight before him. 

Emily now had usually something 
white in her hands and looked up often 
from her work, dreaming. * A little maid 
was installed in a tiny room under the 
Emily took long walks religi- 
ously, because they were good for her, 
and did her marketing very carefully, 
because they must be saving now. 

Sometimes, at her urging, he went 
with her. Time hung heavy on his 
hands, for he was doing no writing. As 
with clarified vision, he saw life as it is 
lived by thousands upon thousands of 
people whose peaceful, uneventful lives 
are unchronicled. Not the hectic, ex- 
who dine at one in 
the morning; not the exploits of the oc- 
casional girl who goes through fire and 
is burned, always and forever, soul, 
body, and mind; not the few who take 
a stolen love in profane hands and 
the down into the 
desire, find them- 
selves lost in a painted desert, the house 


roof. 


otic life of a few 


walk, without law, 


garden of only to 


f joy a mirage on the receding horizon, 


the waters of the fountain of youth a 
poison pool, and love turned to loathing. 

This not life. The 
knew and met at evening affairs, and of 
whom he had been suspicious, were 
eager to get home and yp to those little 
rooms where their children lay sleep- 


was women he 


ing. He knew this, deep down in his 
heart. The flashing glances of men’s 
and women’s eyes were but to make 


them more brilliant, each for his own. 
Thousands of men toiled in city offices 
to bring comfort and joy, each to one 
woman within four sacred walls. And 
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women toiled for children and for sick 
husbands. Young girls in the city 
streets, flashing like butterflies close, 
close to the whirling, soul-grinding ma- 
chines, girls with bright eyes looking 
here and there, challenging, appraising, 
were but selecting their mates, each 
hunting one out of all the world. Em- 
pires were not falling, mighty systems 
of finance were not being made and 
unmade, by the lure of woman. But 
governments were sure on their foun- 
dations, all the complicated business of 
life was consummated, only because 
the heart of life was pure. 

Arnold Jeffrey knew this, knew that 
what he had written was a lie, a cup of 
poison to be held to the eager lip of ro- 
mantic youth. 

Then came a letter from the pub- 
lishers : 

Are you hurrying with the novel? We are 
anxious to see it again as soon as possible, 
so that we may have it ready for the first 
fall trade. “Let us hear how it is coming on. 

It had been two weeks since Emily 
had sat in the sunny window. He had 
been more than thoughtful of her com- 
fort; had brought her flowers, candy, 
books. He had given her what she con- 
sidered a quite ridiculously large check 
for her layette. But the thing in his 
desk separated him from her by a great 
gulf. 

He went now, after reading the let 
ter, which he tore into tiny fragments, 
to his room and began to read the manu- 
script, chapter after chapter. He had 
left word that he was not to be dis- 
turbed by Rachel, the little maid. 

“And I won’t disturb you, either, 
Arnold,” Emily had promised joyously. 
“You'll be at your work again! You’ve 
been neglecting it shamefully. I do be- 
lieve you’re more worried about June 
than I am. Go.and work. I'll be still 
asa mouse. You'll see. You know I’m 
busy, too!” 

He read on hour after hour, his head 
leaning in his hands When he looked 


up, he could see himself in the little ir- 
regular mirrors over the fireplace. He 
moved the desk. 

At last it was done and he piled the 
papers neatly, chapter by chapter. He 
bit his lip until he felt a little salt-tast- 
ing blood, Well, it was rotten. But it 
would sell. Like moths about a candle, 
these two thoughts chased each other 
in his brain. Shameful—but artistic. 
A cesspool with flower-bord*red rim. Jt 
would sell. It would sell. 

He put his hand before his eyes to 
shut out the vision. It would sell. It 
would bring fame and money. Every 
one wanted fame and money. He ex- 
cused himself this way and that. And 
there was life like that. Such things 
happened. And the writing—it was 
good writing! The publishers had said 
it assured his future, and he could write 
other things, fine things. Oh, he would 
write something fine next, a really good 
b« 0k ! 

Fame—and money. Arnold Jeffrey 
knew nothing of the feel of much money 
in his pocket, of a bank account that 
never got below three figures, but he 
had imagined it. And there would be 
more expense now, much more ex- 
pense. And he wanted Emily to have 
an easy life. She deserved it After 
all, too, he could explain, and she would 
be so busy she would forget the book. 
She would grow accustomed. 

He took a fresh pad and a new pen, 
and began work on the rewriting of the 
last chapter. It was a matter of a few 
hours—and it was over. 

He wrapped it in manila paper, forc- 
ing his mind to speculate over the ex- 
press charges. He put on his coat and 
hat, and went down the narrow, dark 
kitchen stairs and out by the rear door, 
thinking to avoid Emily. He did not 
wish even the little maid to see the pack- 
age. He shifted it to the other side, 
and held it far up under his arm. He 
drew his hat down over his eyes and 
slunk down the steps. 
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“Oh, Arnold! Shall we walk? It’s 
getting dusk. Will you wait for me?” 
Emily had been working in her little 
garden, and she had a bulb and a trowel 
in her hands. 

“Not now, Emily, I just wanted 
I—borrowed some books of Anderson, 
and I want to return them. I wrapped 
them”—he spoke eagerly, trying to con- 
vince with force—“so that nothing 
could happen to them.” 

“We'll go later?” 

“Yes, we'll go later—a nice, long 
walk. Go in now and rest.” 

“Oh, but these perennials, Arnold! 
I never get over the wonder of these 
things that never die. Old winter thinks 
he’s got them all dead and buried, and 
then one day up they spring, as large as 
life. You just can’t kill “em?” 

She bent again to the steaming earth, 
ard he slunk through the gate. He 
started nervously as a neighbor’s dog 
ran up beside him. 

There followed harrowing days that 
grew into weeks of torture. He ate but 
little. He grew gaunt and hollow-eyed. 
He trembled at the slightest, noise. 

Emily was not sleeping well, either, 
and at her request he went to sleep 
again in their room. Motionless, his 
arm thrown across his burning eyes, he 
lay there beside her night after night. 
He did not put his hand out to touch 
hers. But the thing he saw in the win- 





was nearer than hands 

“Tt is nothing to fear,” she assured 
him there in the dark, “nothing, dear. 
You must sleep.” 

And when at last his eyes closed and 
his arm fell twitching to his side, it was 
to see, all the night through, a pyramid 
of crimson books in a store window, 
and the publisher’s advertisement and 
the publisher’s illustration. 

At last it came—the never-to-be-for- 
gotten night; a warm June night, full 
of faint birdcalls and the odor of grow- 
ing things. He walked about Emily’s 
little garden, and saw the perennials in 
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borders beside the board walk. She 
had been there that afternoon, walk- 
ing, stooping carefully here and there 
to caress a budding rose or to pull a 
little weed. 

“How the weeds grow!” she had said 
only that day. “They get ahead of you 
so! Before you know it, they’re al- 
most as strong as you are!” Her trowel 
still lay there where she had left it hur- 
riedly. 

She was upstairs now. They had told 
him there was nothing he could do—and 
so he walked. 

Up and down the quiet streets lights 
were going out, until it seemed as if all 
the world were asleep. But in Emily’s 
room a light burned. The nurse had 
come at six and the doctor at nine. No, 
they did not want him, but he could be 
near. He walked around the house, 
planning where they would have some 
new rosebushes if she The thought 
of his silence during these past months 
was now like the turning of a knife in 
a wound. What if a wider chasm were 
to separate them! Or—could it be 
wider? He loosened his collar with a 
little smothered groan, out there in the 
dark. He dreaded his house, yet he 
couid not stay away from it. 

He went in at last. Everything was 
in the state of perfect order and hos- 
pital cleanliness Emily had insisted upon 
for a month this,” 
had kept saying to Rachel, the little 
maid. “When I am—away—be sure to 
do that.” 

There is nothing so solemn in all the 
world as the order of a room which a 
woman leaves for the last time when 
she goes to that upper chamber to drink 
the cup of life and death, to look over, 
alone, into darkness, blackness, silence. 

He walked about the room, staring 
at the furniture they had bought to- 
gether, the books From these he 
turned away. 

Then a little sound, a moan—Emily’s 
voice. He felt the cold sweat starting 
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to his forehead as there came from that 
upper room cries unlike anything he had 
heard in all his life. And after hours 
that seemed like eternity, a faint, sweet, 
penetrating odor. 

He crept weakly up the stairs and 
leaned at her door, his fingers clutch- 
ing like claws at his damp hair, his eyes 
staring with horrible fear. He heard 
the click of instruments and crept away, 
his hands at his ears. Blindly he stum- 
bled to the little rear room, and fell 
face down upon his couch. 

Then, after a long while, the demon 
of fear left him and another came in its 
place. He began to see the pyramid of 
books in the store window, each book 
with the black letters, “Without the 
Law”; a publisher’s luring advertise- 
ment: “The Biggest, Most Daring Book 
of the Year’; the illustration; and a 
group of men and women, some of them 
young—girls, boys with eager faces— 
standing before the window. He saw 
this, and he saw the press notices with 
extracts from his book; saw himself 
like a hounded criminal hurrying by the 
shop windows where flamed that pyra- 
mid—the creature of his brain, his book. 
He saw himself there in his laboratory 
distilling what thousands had by this 
time drunk and absorbed into their 
blood. The pyramid of books! He 
was always seeing it. But now—but 
now what an army of boys and girls 
passing the window and going in at the 





door! And always a little boy leading 
them—a little boy with the face of 
Emily! 


They came and went, came and went, 
until he was an old man. At last the 
pyramid was gone! Now, now he could 
die in peace! But wait! The thing 
was gone from the window, but it was 
running in the veins of the second gen- 
eration. He saw it in their wise eyes. 
This was not youth as he had known it 
once long ago. The little boy with the 
face of Emily was a man now, but he, 
too—he, too, had drunk of the poison! 
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Arnold Jeffrey tore frantically at the 
neckband of his shirt. 

“Stop the presses!” his soul shrieked, 
through lips that made no sound. 
“Stop the presses!’ 

He opened his eyes, and sat up drunk- 
enly. <A faint light was coming in at 
the window where Emily had _ sat. 
There was something he ought to re- 
member. He could not think what it 
was. He only saw, there on his desk, 
the pile of manuscript. It was there! 
It was there! Jt was not printed! He 
got up like a sick old man and reached 
for it, the thing he had carried to the 
express office, once and again and yet 
again, only to shrink away from the 
clerk’s gaze, only each time to steal 
home by a side street, and in at the 
basement door. The last time he had 
hidden it under an old carpet. The rag- 
man must have come and Rachel must 
have brought it to his room. 

He held the manuscript in his hands 
a long time. He was awake now, and 
he kept saying, “Thank God! Thank 
God!” just as he used to hear the min- 
ister say it when he was a little boy. 
He went to the fireplace, and, stooping, 
laid the bundle there. He cut the string 
and loosened the paves. He struck 
a match—then another. The paper 
burned cheerily. He warmed his hands 
before it. It leaped into a crimson 
flame with black tongues of shadow, 
and died down into a heap of ashes. He 
blew into them and scattered them past 
all finding. 

He was still kneeling there when the 
nurse opened the door. He sprang up. 

“Emily?” he said “Emily?” 

“You slept a few minutes,” the nurse 
told him, in her calm, professional 
voice. “And we were so glad. It was 
such a siege. But come! You are the 
father of a son.” 

She went before him and softly 
opened the door. Emily lay on the 
white bed, pale, sunken-cheeked, blue- 
veined, a sort of halo about her head, 
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or was it just her sunny hair? Two 
long braids of gold lay over her white 
shoulders and out over the pillow. At 
the sound of his step, she looked up 
without moving her head, smiled a little, 
tired smile, and lifted weakly a blue- 
veined hand, bleached and thinned in a 
night, in salute. 

He leaned down over her. “Emily,” 
was all he could say. “Emily.” The 
tears were running down his cheeks. 
He held her face between his hands. 

“They’re clean—my hands are clean, 
Emily,” he whispered, and kissed her 
on her lips. 

“They smell of the fire,” she said. 
“But see what we’ve got!” She drew 


down the cover from her arm, and 
showed him his son. “Yes,” she told 
him, “you can hold him a minute. That 


way. Yes, this is the head.” 

They had not satisfied themselves as 
to the wonder of hint, the length and 
breadth of him, and whom he looked 
most like, and where he got such black 
hair (But the nurse said it would be 
vellow as gold. And see his little feet! 
Did Arnold remember those blue-and- 
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white bootees? She had showed them 
to him, but, of course, he didn’t re- 
member.) when the nurse said that he 
must go; Mrs. Jeffrey must sleep now. 

He was about to obey when Mrs. Jef- 
frey reached out a hand and plucked 
his coat. 

“Did you wake up famous this morn- 
ing ?”” 

“No, not yet.” 

“How’s the book? 
one tiny minute!” 

“T’ve got a new idea. You must sleep, 
Emily. There now, good-by.” 

But she held to him. “A big idea, 
Arnold ?” 

“A little one.” He did not tell her 
he had held it in his arms. 
Still she clung. “It'll 

book, Arnold.” 

“A—good book, Emily. 
book,” 

She loosened her hold and lay very 
still on the pillow. Again she opened 
her eyes drowsily. 

“I knew it would be a good book, you 
Knew it. That’s what wives 
and little—sons.” 


Yes, nurse, just 


be a famous 


Yes, a good 


see, dear. 
are—for. 
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The plays, exclusive of mus‘cal comedies, which are reviewed in these 
colum s are those bulletined by the New York Center of the Drama Leagve. 


HEN a play producer says that 

¢ he aims to give the public 
what it wants, all he means 
is that he tries to make his 
theater pay, a perfectly legit- 
imate and reasonable effort. Building 
theaters in New York City is an ex- 
pensive operation, and, since the men 
who build them are business men and 
not art patrons, it is natural that they 
should desire a large return on a large 
investment. The only thing that will 
bring a large return is a play that a 
large and increasing audience will pay 
to come into the theater to see, literally 
a play that the public wants. So the 
that 
come to him with a view to finding the 
one best suited to the tastes and senti- 
ments of the average man is as much 
within his rights as the man who manu- 
factures ready-to-wear suits in average 
sizes and commonplace colors. 

But the great trouble is that most 
managers are no more interested in the 
average man than they are in the man 
who likes Ibsen and Strindberg; they 
are interested neither in plays nor in 
the public, but in the gamble which is 
our American theater, where one suc- 
cess can make a fortune for its spon- 





manager who studies the plays 





sors. One well-known producer is 
quoted as saying that the best thing 
about his plays is that no one of them 
has ever been bulletined by the Drama 
League. 

“I’m not producing plays for people 
who think ; I’m producing plays for the 
plain people who go to the theater,” he 
says, and he does not see two im- 
portant things: first, that the reason 
why so many of the people who think 
do not go to his theater is because he 
does not produce plays that can be bul- 
letined by the Drama League, which is 
interested in good farces, 
and comedies as in the 
serious. of and, 
second, that an audience composed of 
“plain people who do not think” is not 
an average audience, and, therefore, 
never dependable. It has no tastes, no 
standards, no prejudices—only humors. 
[t wants one thing to-day and another 
to-morrow, without rhyme or reason 
for its desire. 

This is why each season so many 
plays fail. The managers make a fling 
at what the public wants, and if it is 
not successful they try, by lurid adver- 
tising and other doubtful methods, to 
make the public take what they give, 


as much 
melodramas, 


most problem plays; 
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changing their bait from season to 
season, sometimes making their haul, 
sometimes drawing im their empty lines. 

Usually, it is true, there is some dis- 
cernible reason for the first fling. Two 
years ago an intelligent public listened 
with interest to Eugene Brieux’s dis- 
cussion of the social evil, in ‘“Damaged 
Goods.” That was why, last year, so- 
called vice plays, no one of which was 
a play and most of which were more 
vicious in their handling and their char- 
acterization than in their theme, fol- 
lowed one another to failure in rapid 
succession. 

This year the word went forth that 
people whose minds and sympathies 
were on the battlefields of Europe 
would want relief from mental and emo- 
tional strain in the theater. Instead of 
understanding that this meant that 
plays, to satisfy, must be more amus- 
ing, more thrilling, more inspiring than 
ever, so that they could catch and hold 
the attention of an audience that was 
absorbed in other things, producers 
seem to have searched their shelves for 
plays entirely devoid of ideas with 
which to open the season. There have 
been melodramas without thrill, farces 
without either humor or movement, 
musical comedies without music. And, 
as a result, after the theaters have been 
open only a few weeks, their doors are 
closing again upon many of the fourth- 
rate offerings that were supposed to be 
“what the public wants.” 

There are, however, some exceptions 
to this rule. “On Trial,” one of the 
first plays to open, found a large audi- 
ence ready and waiting, not, it must be 
admitted, on account of the merit of 
the story that is told in melodrama, but 
through a clever trick, successfully per- 
formed. In “Romance” Edward Shel- 
don let his old churchman begin to tell 
his love story to a young man, and, 
by a shift of scene, this love story be- 
came the play. In “On Trial,” Elmer 
Reizenstein does this same thing three 


times—letting the witnesses to a mur- 
der tell their separate tales to a jury, 
and, shifting the scene, as each begins, 
so that each tale is acted out. He goes 
one step farther and makes each tale 
represent a part of the story that hap- 
pened before what has already been 
told, so that the play is really. acted 
backward. There is nothing new in the 
play, and very little in the device, but 
it is all so well schemed, well knit, and 
well done that it has the effect of nov- 
elty, which is, in its degree, a welcome 
theatrical effect. And, considering that 
“On Trial” is the work of an American 
boy of twenty-one, it is commendable. 

“Under Cover,” by Roi Cooper Me- 
grue, comes much closer to being good 
melodrama than “On Trial” does; para- 
doxically enough, it fails at the point 
where it is most successful. One of the 
rarest things in melodrama is a surprise 
ending; almost always the villain is 
thwarted, the hero rewarded, and the 
lovers united, exactly as we all knew 
they would be, in spite of their des- 
perate straits. In “Under Cover,” the 
villain is a United States customs in- 
spector who is trying to find a smuggled 
necklace; the hero is the man who 
smuggled it, and the heroine the young 
society woman who is forced to enter 
the secret service and is put upon the 
hero’s trail. This is good material; the 
grafting among officials supplies even 
the social theme which we have come 
to expect in our melodrama since 
“Within the Law” set the fashion. 

It is well acted. Harry Crosby as 
the inspector, Lily Cahill as the secret- 
service agent, and especially William 
Courteney as the smuggler are well cast, 
and remain consistently and convinc- 
ingly in their parts. The way to re- 
ward and punishment is a new and good 
one. But unfortunately the very fact 
that the solution is not even suspected 
by the audience makes the play seem 
conventional and commonplace up to the 
last ten minutes of the last act, when 
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everything is accounted for. The pur- 
pose of melodrama is not to make you 
think after you leave the theater, but 
to hold you spellbound while you are 
there; and when a melodrama is not 
continuously thrilling, it is a bore, all 
the hinges creak, the audience—finding 
time to think—does think of the sev- 
enteen things the heroine might invari- 
ably do if she really wanted to be free, 
and is ready to shriek them all aloud 
with impatience. And that is just what 
happens at “Under Cover.” The au- 
thor has paid the price of his audience’s 
interest for the success of his final mo- 
ment of surprise. 

Roi Cooper Megrue, with Walter 
Hackett, is coauthor of another of the 
season’s plays which has escaped fail- 
ure. “It Pays to Advertise” is a farce 
that seems better than it really is be- 
cause it is altogether wholesome and 
well acted, and treats a live theme fa- 
miliar to us all and personally inter- 
esting ta,many of us. The original sit- 
uation once presented, the play never 
budges an inch; it is wonderful ‘that 
even a farce can stand still so long with- 
out falling to pieces. But it is so suc- 
cessfully bolstered by bright dialogue 
and pleasant character drawing that it 
does stand—just long enough to let the 
audience pick up their hats and coats, 
get out of the theater with a smile, and 





tell the first man they meet that “It 
Pays to Advertise.” , 

“On Trial,” “Under Cover,” and “It 
Pays to Advertise,” the three plays of 
the month that have risen above the 


level of the utterly commonplace are 
by Americans; the one play, so far pro- 
duced, that is worthy of serious con- 
sideration comes from the French by 
way of England. It is “The Elder 
Son,” a comedy-drama in three acts, by 
Lucienne Nepoly, adapted by Frederick 
Fenn. There is nothing erotic in it; 
nothing even vaguely suggesting the 
theater of Becque, of Bernstein, or of 
Maurice Donnay, to whom “a play is a 
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love story.” Curiously enough, this 
French-English adaptation is essentially 
German in its theme and treatment. 
The love story is not absent from the 
play; it is subordinate. The pitting of 
one strong man against another in a 
struggle that is not for love, but for au- 
thority, has an air of Gerhardt Haupt- 
man or of Arthur Schnitzler in his 
“Doctor Bernhardi,” so admirably per- 
formed at the Irving Place Theater last 
year. 

The first thing that distinguished 
“The Elder Son” from the rest of the 
month’s productions is that it has a plot 
which moves. The second, which dis- 
tinguishes it from many plays of other 
years that were better than itself, is that 
the plot, or at least the aspect of it that 


is chiefly presented, is new to the 
theater. 
The story is that of Charles Wil- 


loughby, Mary Willoughby, his wife, 
and their children—not only Betty, the 
child of both, but Hubert and Fanny, 
Willoughby’s children by his first wife, 
and Richard and George Burdon, Mrs. 
Willoughby’s children by her first hus- 
band. 

Mrs. Willoughby’s first marriage was 
not a happy one. Her husband, al- 
though a fascinating man and a noted 
scientist, was, to quote one of the char 
acters, “a bit fast,” and often left hi 
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he died and Willoughby appeared 
suitor, Mrs. Burdon easily found room 
in her heart for this new and complet 
love—much to the disgust of her elder 
son. Richard Burdon, knowing nothing 
of his father’s infidelities and much of 
his charms and his fame, naturally 
adored his memory and thought that 
Mr. Burdon’s wife should do the same. 
When Mrs. Burdon married Wil- 
loughby, Richard Burdon went to China 
to keep his father’s presence clear, and 
to sulk. 

Eight years afterward, with his re- 
turn to England, the play begins. Mr. 














and Mrs. Willoughby and their com- 
posite family have been living in abso- 
lute harmony and happiness in the old 
Burdon homestead. Richard Burdon 
knows this, but he comes back prepared 
to meet the situation as it is. He has 
been sick and lonely, and has learned 
that in the great crises of life the need 
of family is a vital one. For the sake 
of being with his mother and brother 
again he is willing to accept his step- 
father and even the little stepsister, 
who is the real evidence of the new love 
that has replaced his father in his moth- 
er’s life. 

But new relationships, jarring against 
old memories, prove too strong for him, 
and his anger and jealousy revive. He 
finds his father’s portrait banished from 
the living rooms of his father’s house, 
his father’s friends unwelcome, and his 
enemies received. He finds his younger 
brother, who is physically and mentally 
exactly like his father, being educated 
in a way that his father particularly 
disliked. Worst of all, he finds his 
mother not only accepting Willoughby’s 
authority in these matters, but rejoicing 
in it. 

In spite of his good intentions, he 
rebels, and does his best to stir the 
spirit of rebellion in his mother and 
brother. He cannot bear to have his 
father so completely dead. Mrs. Wil- 
loughby knows that she has only to tell 
him what his father really was to break 
the spell, but she refuses to do that. 
So gradually the distance between Wil- 
loughby and Richard Burdon widens. 
lt is upon the matter of the younger 
Burdon’s education that the two men 
finally force the issue. The scene in 
which they hold Mrs. Willoughby, help- 
less, torn, bewildered, between them, to 
make her decide whether it shall be 
tutors or Harrow, whether the living 
love or the dead shall prevail, is one of 
the strong scenes in modern drama. 
Good acting, moreover, added to its ef- 
fectiveness. Lumsden Hare, Norman 
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Trevor, and Cynthia Brooke played 
their parts with all due restraint, and 
yet with all consistent intensity. This 
scene alone was worth going to the 
theater to see, as were all the others in 
which the central idea of the play was 
worked out. 

Yet the play had its faults. It began 
too slowly and ended too quickly, with 
Richard’s conversion, although _logi- 
cally reasoned, a little too rapid to carry 
conviction. There was too much of the 
actual presence of the uninteresting chil- 
dren of both families, and especially 
of little Betty, the child of the second 
marriage, an annoying, overdressed, 
precocious young person, who almost 
ruined the climax at the curtain of the 
second act, when the rift was widest, 
by marching deliberately to the center 
of the stage and asking the audience, 
“What’s to become of me?’ . 

The author felt, no doubt, that to 
make his problem real he must succeed 
in making the audience realize the com- 
plications that were bound to arise 
among the various groups of children. 
But this would have been done more 
successful if it had been suggested more 
subtly, with less visual use of the chil- 
dren, who interfered with. the action, 
and hampered thought as much as 
“young things” do in real life. 

But in spite of all this, “The Elder 
Son” remains a play with an idea, a 
plot, real characters, and a strong hu- 
man interest. The author has succeeded 
in bringing well within the range of 
drama a situation that has heretofore 
been considered material for the comic 
supplement, and in doing so without 
once suggesting the comic supplement to 
our minds. If we leave the theater with 
the regret that “The Elder Son,” being 
so good a play, is not the better one it 
might so easily have been, we leave it 
also with the consciousness that for the 
first time in the season of 1914-1915 we 
have seen the sort of play for which 
theaters are intended. 
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Robert W. Chambers has re- 
sumed his work upon the 
series of stories of which 
“Cardigan” and “The Maid at 
Arms” were the beginning. The publi- 
cation of “The Hidden Children,” by 
D. Appleton & Co., is in pursuance of 
the promise to which Mr. Chambers re- 
fers in his preface to the present vol- 
aime, to continue his tales of the colonial 
and revolutionary period. 

“The Hidden Children” offers fresh 
proof of his wonderful versatility as a 
story-teller as well as his unerring as- 
similation and facile handling of facts. 
Furthermore, it confirms the convic- 
tion, often expressed in these pages, 
that, as a writer of fiction, Mr. Cham- 
bers is capable of completing with dis- 
tinction any task to which he sets him- 
self. 

The theme of this story is the cam- 
paign in central New York which cul- 
minated in the burning of Catherines- 
the Long 
House, and the final overthrow of the 





town, the destruction of 
Iroquois confederation. 

The basis of the story is historical; 
its main thread follows the course of 
recorded events. The narrative is col- 
ored and vitalized by descriptions of 
Indian customs and traditions; by the 
introduction of imaginary episodes, of 
human as well as dramatic interest; by 
the personal history of the narrator, 
Enan Laskiel, and the characterization 
of the Mohican sagamore, Mayaro; and 
by the strange quest of Lois. 





One reads the story in constant ex- 
pectation of encountering some imita- 
tions of Cooper’s “Leatherstocking 
Tales,” but just as constantly the ex- 
pectation is disappointed, and the book 
is finished with the sense of satisfac- 
tion, rare in these days, that comes 
from an encounter with literary orig- 
inality. 
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“Nancy, the Joyous,” by Edith Stow, 
published by Riley & Britton, is one of 
the season’s new books which deserve a 
cordial reception by those who like a 
story chiefly for its wholesome senti- 
ment. 

It is a tale that derives its charm 
from the character of Nancy Lynn, a 
character that the author has drawn 
with a sincerity and a sympathy that 
force upon the reader the conviction of 
reality. 

Nancy, though an orphan, is not by 
victim of circumstances 
has, in her surroundings and 
friends, all of the material advantages 
and comforts which are usually asso- 
ciated with good fortune and, therefore, 
from that point of view, she makes no 
claim for sympathy. 

It is the renunciation that she feels 
called upon to make and the manner in 
which she carries it out that bring out 
the fine traits in her character and give 
a touch of pathos to the title. 

It is a most attractive little tale, and 
one that women will appreciate and 
understand. 
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“Little Eve Edgarton,” published by 
the Century Company, is Eleanor Hal- 
lowell Abbott’s latest book, and it is, 
perhaps, needless to say that it is thor- 
oughly characteristic of its author. 

It is pleasant to be able to say that 
this new story suffers less than its 
predecessors from the grotesque diction 
to which its author has hitherto fallen a 
victim, notably in “The Very Tired 
Girl” and “The White Linen Nurse.” 
But there is still enough of the fa- 
miliar affectation of style to make the 
reading of the book, especially aloud, 
a rather difficult undertaking. 

Like all of Miss Abbott’s stories, 
“Little Eve Edgarton’” has very little 
plot to boast of, the author’s main de- 
pendence being, as usual, the develop- 
ment of an eccentric character. 

In this instance she has taken a girl 
—or, rather, woman, for little Eve is 
thirty years of age—the daughter of 
a peripatetic scientist, who has spent 
all of her thirty years wandering about 
the world with her father with no other 
companionship than such as he and his 
scientific friends graciously bestowed 
upon her. Unfortunately for her, she 
is not a “new woman,” but rather one 
with very old-fashioned longings and 
aspirations. She wants pretty clothes 
and masculine admiration, but above all 
1 house of her own. 

Her encounter with the sophisticated 
Barton at a summer resort, at a time 
when he professes himself weary of the 
follies of the smart set, paves the way 
for the attainment of her desires. 

It is an altogether nonsensical yarn, 
and for that reason, perhaps, and owing 
also to Miss Abbott’s whimsical point 
of view, is very entertaining. 
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Brouillard is not just the type of hero 
that Francis Lynde is in the habit of 
using in his stories. It is this fact that 
differentiates ‘The City of Numbered 
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Days,” just published by Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, from its predecessors. Aside 
from this, Mr. Lynde’s new book fol- 
lows very closely the lines of his other 
tales of the industrial development of 
the West. 

If we are not mistaken, he has used 
the theme of irrigation before. Also, 
if memory serves us, he has pictured 
for us the growth and decay of the 
Western “boom town.” In this book 
he has used both. 

We do not remember, however, that 
he has hitherto allowed his hero to 
stray from the narrow path of business 
and professional rectitude. 

jut though he is candid enough 
about Brouillard’s infirmity, he is care- 
ful to provide him with a motive that is 
calculated to retain the reader’s sym- 
pathy and even, to a certain degree, his 
respect. 

Therefore it is not so great a shock 
as it might be to see him gradually 
yielding to the temptation that the mag- 
nate Cortwright persistently dangles 
before his eyes, to betray his trust as 
the government engineer in charge of 
the great irrigation plant on the Ni- 
quoia River. 

His experiences are complicated 
somewhat by the conflicting interests 
represented by Genevieve Cortwright 
and Amy Massingale, who provide the 
story with the element of romance. 
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“Canadian Nights,” by Albert Hick- 
man, published by the Century Com- 
pany, is a volume containing seven 
stories which, except for the fact that 
three of them deal with the same set 
of characters, are entirely independent 
of each other. 

The setting of all of these stories, as 
the title of the book indicates, is Can- 
ada, although it must be said that only 
two of them, “The A-Flat Major Polo- 
naise” and “Compensated,” offer any 
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suggestion of distinct local color. These 
two stories and “An Unofficial Love 
Story” are by far the best of the col- 
lection, and are really good stories. The 
latter, which winds up the collection, 
in some subtle way is very reminiscent 
of some of Kipling’s Indian stories, 
mainly, we think, because of the char- 
acters. 

The other two above mentioned are 
narratives of some strenuous adventure 
in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and are 
exceedingly well told. 

“Oriented,” though not so good, still 
has a clear story interest, due princi- 
pally to a single episode describing a 
highly original automobile ride. 

The remaining three yarns are of lit- 
tle consequence, as they are rambling, 
confused, and altogether pointless. 


se HF 


H. F. Prevost Battersby has fur- 
nished us with a rather unpleasant sur- 
prise in his novel, “The Uncertain 
Glory,” published by the John Lane 
Company. 

Readers of AINSLEE’s who, for ten 
years, have read his short stories and 
novelettes in the megazine, have re- 
joiced in the vivid color, the strong 
and the clear, 
constructed plots 


orig- 


All of 


characterization, 
inal, and well 


these elements have been ynstant in 
these stories that it is something of 
a shock to read anything by him in 


which they are altogether lacking. 

If we hadn’t the book before us, we 
should have thought it impossible that 
Mr. Battersby could have chosen, for 
the theme of a story, anything so dilap- 
idated as the incidents of a revolution 
in a mythical South American repub- 
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lic—something that has been done to 
death. But still worse is the fact that, 
having chosen them, he has staged them 
in the same old way, with the same old 
properties. 

There is the rapacious president, in- 
tent upon amassing a fortune by loot- 
ing the treasury; the valiant aid re- 
sourceful young American, and the un- 
believably beautiful seforita. 

With such a setting and such char- 
acters, it is needless to indulge in fur- 
ther comment upon a book whose only 
significance is the wonder it excites that 
an author of Mr. Battersby’s gifts 
should have wasted his time upon it. 


He 


Important New Books 
Jack Lon- 


“The Mutiny of the Elsinore,” 
don; Macmillan Co 

“The Gay and Festive Claverhouse,” 
Warner; Little, Brown & Co. 

“Nothing But the Truth,” 
Isham; Bobbs-Merrill Co 

“The Three Sisters,” May 
millan Co 

“Hashimura Togo,’ 
Appleton & Co 

‘Bambi,” Marjorie Benton Cooke; 
day, Page & Co 

“The Clean Heart,” A. S. M. Hutchinson; 


Anne 
Frederic S. 
Sinclair; Mac- 
Wallace Irwin; D 


Double- 


Little, Brown & Co 
“Thomas and Thomas Waring,” Morley 
Roberts: G. P) Putnam’s Sons 
How It Happened,” Kate Langley Bosher 
Har x ! 
l \ H ; 
4 4 » ib! ~ 
Tren Vo Littl 
brown & Co 
“Gideon's Band,” George W. Cable; 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
“Altogether Jane,” by Herself; Mitchell 
Kennerley. 


“A Knight on Wheels,” Ian Hay; Charles 
Scribner’s Sons 

“The Hands of Esau,” 
Harper & Bros 


Margaret Deland; 
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Talks With Ainslee’s Readers 








WE recently promised you more of the 
delightful work of Marie Van Vorst, 
who wrote “John Tremaine.” In this num- 
ber you have her short story, “Der Herr 
Direktor.” That she writes so sympatheti- 
cally of German characters in a German set- 
ting is proof of an unusually cosmopolitan 
viewpoint, as Miss Van Vorst has for years 
made her home in Paris. We are fortunate 
in having so much of her work on hand, as 
it the outbreak of the European war she 
joined the Bedford College detachment of 
Red Cross nurses, and will probably be too 
thoroughly engrossed in the grim realities of 
caring for the sick and wounded to think of 
fiction for some time. 

Those of you who followed “John Tre- 
maine” in AINsLEr’s will be glad to know 
that this splendid novel has ‘been brought out 
in book form by Little, Brown & Co., under 
the title of “The Big Tremaine.” That the 
publishers agree with our estimate of the 
story is evident from their announcement: 
‘This is a novel of mental struggle and deep 
human emotion, whose appeal never flags 
from beginning to end, It is a story that 
invites comparison with Paul Leicester 
Ford’s famous novel, “The Honorable Peter 
Stirling.” published twenty years ago; for 
john Tremaine is just such another big 

merican who develops supreme strength of 

aracter 


Ay 


HE January number of AINSLEE’s is our 
Christmas number. By this we do not 
mean that we are suddenly going to lower 
our standards and fill an entire issue with 
made-to-order variations: of the trite old 
Christmas story so often encountered at the 
time of year when the holly takes root on 
the magazine covers. You xnow the type of 
tory we mean: 

Lovers—proposal by letter—reply goes 
istray — complications — explanations — 
reconciliations—“and just then the bells in 
the old church tower rang out through the 
clear, star-lit night. It was Christmas Day!” 





No, you will not find this poor old friend, 
dressed anew in the latest literary fashions, 
masquerading in the January AINs.Lee’s. In 
making up our holiday number we have sim- 
ply chosen, from the stories accepted solely 
because they were worthy of a place in “the 
magazine that entertains,” those which 
seemed most to reflect the feeling and spirit 
that is abroad at Christmas time. 

Notable among these is a powerful tale of 
the Louisiana bayous, by Eleanor Mercein 
Kelly, whose novel, “Toya the Unlike,” first 
in AINSLEE’S, later as a book, attracted much 
attention. This latest story of Miss Kelly’s, 
“White Alec,” deserves a place with “The 
Rock-a-Bye Pine,” “A Fa,” “Give Hand and 
Follow,” and the other AINsLeE stories that 
have been most talked about in recent years. 

Nina Wilcox Putnam, whose amusing lit- 
tle psychological sketch you have just read 
in this issue, contributes to the January 
number “A Leaf from the Book of Kings,” 
the charming story of a little girl who found 
a solution of her problem in a children’s 
book of Bible stories, and persisted until she 
acquired a much-longed-for baby sister. 
She was so unsophisticated, and the kindly 
old priest whom she found in “the temple” 
was so wise, that they two, at least, knew 
that it was prayer and faith alone that pro- 
duced this happy ending 

Other stories which reflect the Christmas 
spirit are “Local Color,” a delightful ro- 
mance by Rufus Oliver, and “On Which 
Side?” by Margaret Wilson. The latter 
story describes the bewilderment of a little 
German boy who is treated with contempt 
and loathing at the outbreak of the war. He 
hears people about him say that the German 
“barbarians” are sure to meet defeat; that 
God will protect the Allies. But his old 
grandfather—he has often heard him say 
that God would always guide the Germans. 
How could this be? How could God be on 
both sides; and against each? Greatly puz- 
zled, he sat himself down to ponder the 
paradox, when suddenly flashed across his 
mind that—— But that is the story. It is 
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just such an incident as Alphonse Daudet 
would have loved to handle, could Daudet 
have seen through German eyes. 


A) 


UBLISHERS are extremely loath to put 
out collected shost stories in book form. 
Occasionally, when some author has first 
achieved unusual success with a novel, his 
publishers will take the risk. If the short 
stories sell more than one-fifth as well as 
the long story the venture is considered 
highly successful. Offhand we can think of 
but one short-story writer whose work pos- 
sesses sufficient distinction to tempt a pub- 
lisher to defy custom. In spite of the fact 
that F. Berkeley Smith has yet to write his 
first novel, Doubleday, Page & Co. have pub- 
lished two volumes of his AINSLEE stories, 
each of which has met with marked success. 
Mr. Smith has seldom written with more 
color and brilliancy than in the little tale we 
have scheduled for the January number. It 
pictures a beautiful Frenchwoman, who, like 
“The Glowworm,” from which the story 
takes its title, gives forth light and beauty, 
but possesses neither warmth nor soul. 

To the same issue William Slavens Mc- 
Nutt contributes another big, gripping yarn 
woven about his Alaskan hero, Bill Heenan, 
while Joseph Ernest, author of this month's 


complete novel, gives us a most surprising 
story of married life. 

In spite of its being a “holiday number,” 
we are confident that you will find the fic- 
tion in the next AINsLEE’s just as unusual 
as usual. 

The tenth of Albert Payson Terhune’s re- 
markable “Stories of the Super-women” por- 
trays Madame Récamier. So entertaining 
has this series proven that we have arranged 
with Mr. Terhune to extend it several 
months longer. 


OMETIMES we know people we have 
never met better than others whom we 
have seen and talked with daily. Often we 
are blinded to a man’s true character by his 
difidence, his appearance, or perhaps the 
quality of his voice. But in his work a man 
reveals to us his real self. 

Do you remember a little story in Atns- 
LEE’S last summer called “Donovan's Twins”? 
It dealt with the struggle between capital and 
labor in our Western mines. We are sure 
that those of you who recall its happy humor, 
its gentle strength, and its pervading sense 
of justice will feel that you really know 
William Chester Estabrook as well as if you 
had met him and talked with him. Mr, Es- 
tabrook died recently at his home in Greeley, 
Colorado. 
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After the show 

A relishable cigarette 

Rolled from fresh, rich LUCKY STRIKE 
Will chirk you up, 

Put savor into your supper, 

Tang into your tango. 


LUCKY STRIKE 


ROLL CUT TOBACCO 


Carry LUCKY STRIKE with you where- 
ever you go. Your pipewill give you con- 
stant joy; your cigarettes will be fresher, 
their perfume the natural, fragrant tobacco- 
aroma of the choicest ripe Kentucky 
Burley leaf. 

For his Christmas—the best present of 
all is a Glass Humidor of LUCKY STRIKE 
—in 50c and $1.00 sizes, at all stores. 


THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements. 
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AN OPEN LETTER TO 
AMERICAN BUSINESS MEN 


This is not a time for alarm, but for calm, deliberate judgment and foresight. 
The whole world has been thrown out of gear, in commerce, industry and finance, 
by the great war. Manifestly, it is atime of broad and radical readjustments. 
There are four underlying conditions that give courage. 





crops can be sent to the warring 
nations that need them, 


Third:—The currency and 
the crops join in enriching our 
enormous home market, and it 
is now spread ready for the 
harvest before our American 
manufacturers, with little or no 
competition. It is an unprece- 
dented commercial situation. 


Fourth:—The Panama 
Canal is now open for traffic, 
making both coasts of South 
America more accessible for our 
American manufacturers. 


Firsts—The new Currency 
Law, which is just on the point 
of becoming operative. The 
Federal Reserve Board has 
been created, the Federal Re- 
serve Centres located, and this 
whole scheme of sound and 
elastic currency is ready to 
stimulate trade, commerce and 
manufacturing. 


Second:—Our great crops. 
These amount to hundreds of 
millions of dollars, beyond the 
needs of our own consurnption, 
and the government is already 
working out plans by which the 


These four conditions combine to make an opportunity that has not been equaled 


in the lifetime of any man now living. To lose heart is to lose ground, It is, 
not only self-interest, through building up individual fortune and strength, buf 
patriotic interest, in building up the commercial supremacy of America, that 
unite in urging all manufacturers and business men to move forward. 

Business Executives, with marketing problems, are offered the combined 
knowledge of forty-five national periodicals. Co-operation will very gladly 
be given in an effort to help our American industries along the lines of market 
analyses, national sales facts, etc., etc. Address: 


QUOIN CLUB 
THE NATIONAL PERIODICAL ASSOCIATION 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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The gift 
that will please 
anyone 


Premoette 
Junior 


A compact, convenient and efficient 
camera. So simple to operate that any- 
one can start right in Christmas morn- 
ing and make good pictures of ail the 
fun and merriment of Christmas Day 
and of all the days that follow. 


et ee ae ee ee ee ee 


The Premoette Jr. loads in daylight, 
is fitted with the latest type of ball 
bearing automatic shutter and a care- 
fully tested meniscus lens. It is so com- 
pact that it may be carried in a boy’s 
pocket, a lady’s hand-bag or muff. 


DOORS rs Phe ae ee a. tet 


In a word, it is so simple that a boy 
or girl can readily use it, so dainty and 
attractive in appearance, so sure in high quality of results, that it will 
be welcomed by a man or woman of any age. 

Premoette Jr. No. 1, for 244 x34 pictures  . . . 2 e + ee + =6B5.00 
Premoette Jr. No. 14, for 2\4 x44 pictures . . 1. «1 we ee e) = 8.00 


Actual Size 


There are gy | other Premo cameras to choose from, at prices ranging from $1.50 to 
over $100.00. Get the Premo catalogue from your dealer to day, or write us. It’s free. 


Rochester Optical Division 
Eastman Kodak Co. Rochester, N. Y. 
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TIFFANY RUGS 


N VIEW OF THE DIFFICULTY OF SECURING 
SPECIAL RUGS FROM ABROAD AT THE 
PRESENT TIME, YOUR ATTENTION IS 

DIRECTED TO TIFFANY RUGS. THEY ARE 
DESIGNED TO MEET INDIVIDUAL TASTES 
COMBINE ARTISTIC MERIT WITH DURABILITY 
ARE MODERATE IN PRICE, AND ARE MADE 
TO ORDER IN ANY SIZE DESIRED. DELIVERY 
CAN BE MADE WITHIN FOUR TO SIX WEEKS 
FROM DATE OF ORDER. 


808) TIFFANY Y@) STVDIOS Bl 2 


347-355 MADISON AVE R45 ST.NEW YORK CITY. 
CHICAGO OFFICE. ORCHESTRA BVILDING~ BOSTON OFFICE, LAWRENCE BVILDING. guagg 
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PLEASURES OF THE AIR 


The air can give us a third pleasure besides the joy or flying in it 
and of breathing it. Par example, the joy of transmuting it, by way of 
a cigarette, into delicious, aromatic clouds of nerve-soothing tobacco 
smoke. The only law laid down is: Use your favorite tobacco and roll 


it yourself in 


RIZLA © 


FAMOUS CIGARETTE PAPERS 


Here are the papers—the only perfect ones—which add plus to your sensi- 
ble joy in cigarette smoking. Use Riz La Croix and you are sure 
of all the needed perfections: Perfect lightness—perfect 
thinness—perfect strength— perfect adhesion— 
And not one single jot of paper- 

reek or paper flavor, while 

burning, to destroy the 

perfect aroma of your 

tobacco. 

Riz La Croix papers 

present the apotheosis of 

cigarette’ papers, made 

fact uponearth andamong 
} men... the perfect prod- \ 

uct of years Of manufac- AQ wr axe 

tural striving, the favoriteof fe SO: eee ; 

men of brains and fashion. \\ Wc FREE 
} 1,000,000 booksof Riz La Croix WApR sommes illustrated Book lets ~ One 

sold annually in Paris; 90,000,000 4 about RIZ LA CROIX Cigarette Papers, 


) | h nti . , the other showing how to “Roll YourOwn 
sold on the Co tinent; 60,000,000 cigarettes—sent any where in U.S.on request. Address 


sold in this country. . The American Tobacco Co., Room 119@, 111 FifthAve..N.Y. 
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money on your disseeads watches and jewelry by 


our easy payment system 
you every advantage 


and 10% MONTHLY 


m price 











buying from our new Catalogue de luxe 
We are Imp orters 


Guarantee 
Full credit allowed on exchange Tr 
Write today for Catalogue Number 


SWEET & CO. 


which explains 
and guarantee 
20% DOWN 


with each 


and quality 
certificate 


ansact 
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PRICE LIST SENT FREE 
WRITE FOR ONE 








diamond 
strictly confidential 
$25. L. W. 
ice — = 
ER'S ae re 
n ites 
WHISKEY Rieger’s 
a Monogram is absolutely pure and whole- 
Gamrentese by us under the Pure 
~ its exquisite, smooth, mellow 
flavor h ny ee ita losting favorite with 
250,000 sati-fled customers, Why pay 
exhe rb itant prices, when you can buy Ric- 
ger’s Monogram wns key at the regular 
wholesale dealer ice, and save money 
by ordering your goods shipped direct. 
WE P R EPAY ALL 
EXPRESS — 
Qls. Rieger’s Monogram $ 
PRIVATE STOCK 
Qls. Rieger’s Monogram $ 
EXTRA FINE 
FREE WITH EACH ORDER 
Two sample bottles of Rieger's 
Fine Monogram Whiskey, Cold 
Tipped Whiskey Class and 
Patent Corkscrew. 











Send us an « ange ' anc | whe »n you ee t the 
skey 


J. RIEGER & CO. 


J. "RIECER & co. 


1521 Genesee St.,Kansas City,Mo. 
oS h=S==nH 
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My Magazine Magazine “‘Investing for Profit” 
~~ FREE for Six Months 


Send me your name eo oy cecal ys - address nes right NOW an NOW and I will send 
you Investing for Profit magazine absolutely free for six 
months. It tells how to get the utmost earnings from your 
money—how to tell good investments — how to pick the 
most proiitable of sound investments. It reveals how 
bankers and capitalists ake $1,000 grow to $22,000—in 
fact gives you the vital investing information that should 
enable y< ‘ ve. mehe your money grow proportionately. I 
have decided s mont o wive 506 six month subscriptions 1 
to Seen AL Profit FREE! Every copy is 


Worth at Least $10 


to every investor—perhaps a fortune, Send rour name 
and address now, mention this paper and get a Free intro- 
ductory subscription. Conditions may prevent repeating 
this offer. Better take itnow. You'll be willing to pay l0c 
a copy after you have read it six months, 








H. L. BARBER, Pub., R418 30 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago al 
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Wrink!l es 


mula to re move tr: wes of age, 
iliness or worry: 1 oz, of pure 


Powdered 
SAXOLITE 


dissolved in 42 pt. witch hazel; use as a 
face wash To effec tluost mawical, 
Deepest wrinkles, crow’s feet, as weil as finest line 
completely and quickly vanish, ecomes firn, smooth, 
° one you look years younger, No harm to tenderest 
et wenuine Saxolite (nowde: ed)at ane droge store, 


Our Anti-Corpulene reduces flesh without 
starving. Send 4c for free trial treatment and 
sooklet on subject. VITAL REMEDY CO., Dept. 
Z, 273 Washington Street, Jersey City, N. J. 





Ss 
C.K.GROUSE CO, SATALOS FREE 
NortHATTLeporoMass.Box A 26 


AINSLEE’S MACAZINE 


is printed with inks manufactured by 


W. 0, WILSON PRINTING INK CO., 


tTo., 
17 SPRUCE STREET, 





NEW YORK CITY 





MEN AND WOMEN 


Here's your opportunity to Make 
Money Quick—Sure and Fasy 
selling the New STANDARD 
Self-leating Iron. Positively 
the Best Self-lieating Iron made. 
No PROTRUDING TANKS— 
NO PUMPS—no hose or wires. 
PRICE LOW. Sells itself. All 
year business. Profits Large. 
No experience necessary. FEle- 
gant Sample Case for workers. Send No Money 
just write for full description and MONEY MAKING 
PLANS, and how to get FREE SAMPLE. Address 


C. BROWN MFG, CO., 4264 Brown Bidg., Cincinnati, 0, 
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DIARY September 30, 1813. 
“We strolled along the main street, 
‘Tom and I, till we came to the Inn 
~—and there we argued our politics 
over some good OLD OVERHOLT Ryg, 
until the subject was talked out.”’ 


Old Overholt Rye 


**Same for 100 years”’ 


It’s pure, mellow flavor and 
rare fragrance have helped to 
smooth over many an argument, 

A pledge of sincerity between 
friends. 

Aged in charred oak barrels, 
distilled and bottled in bond. 


A. OVERHOLT & CO. 
Pittsburgh, Pa, 













BEAUTIFUL FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 


‘Ihe Perr Pictures 


Reproductions of the World’s Great Paintings 


Suitable for all ages 


ONE CENT 


each for 25 or more. Size 
5bgx8. 6 to 10 times the 
size of this Madonna.) Send 
Be. for 2 art subjects, or 2% 
for « ren or 25 Kittens or 
2 wis, or $1.00 for 
the 4 rfor Art set of 


¥ t stamps 
f 1600 miniature il- 
2 pictures anda 

r Bird Picture, 


THE PERRY PICTURES CO. 
Box 342, Malden, Mass. 
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EACH AUTO SOLD MEANS 
MORE TIRES TO MENS. 
Auto tire repair field 

a hundred times bi 


- bicycle days. Johnson, 
Tex., writes, “I madeas high as 
$18 profit in one day.” Investi- 
ote today. Ask for FREE 





Haywood Tire & Equipment Ce. 
e 771 Capitol Ave, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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SS, eS. oa shed 
$2 a DAY or $2 an HOUR? 
The difference is only a matter of train- 
ing. The man who works with his hands 
will always take orders from the man who 
knows how to use his brains. 


Are you going to be an order-giver or an 
order-taker? Are you going to be paid for 
what your brains w or for what your 
muscles can do? 


The International Correspondence Schools 
can qualify you to be an order-GIVER. 
They can help you to a better job by giving 
yoa the TRAINING that the better job re- 

They can help you to earn more 
money. They can help you to a more con- 
genial position and send you to work in the 
morning chock full of ambition and deter- 
mination. 


For 24 years the I. C. S. have been aiding 
men just like you to rise to positions where 
salaries are larger and opportunities greater. 
Every month more than 400 men of all occupa- 
tions voluntarily report better jobs and more 
money as a result of I. C. S, training. 


Mark the Coupon 


Start your real success today. Mark the 
coupon for a higher salary. 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 1199 SCRANTON, PA. 


Explain, without any obligation on my part, how I 
can qualify for the position before which I mark X: 












French 


German 














Name 
Present Employer 
Street and No. 
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Agents & Help Wanted 


WILL Pay Reliable Man or Woman 4 
$12.50 to distribute lid Fige pkgs, 
Perfumed Borax Soap rowan mong 
friends. No money required. R. Ward 4 
Company, 224 Institute Pl, Chicago. 








I MADE $50,000 in five years with | 
a small mail order business; began | 
with %. Send for free booklet. Tells 
how. Heacock, Bux 716, Lockport, 
New York. 





MEN OF IDEAS and inventive 
ability should write for new list of 
“Needed Inventions,” “Patent Buy- 
ers,” and “How to Get Your Patent 
and Your Money.” Advice Free, 
Rindolph & Co., Patent Attorneys, 
Dept. 40, Washington, D, C. 

AGENTS MAKE $5,000 this year. Be 
your own b ss—independent—abu.1- 
dant money—your time your own. 
All or sptre time—at home or travel- 
ing. Write E. M. Feltman, Sales 
Mer., 700 Third Street, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, to-day for full particulars, 





AGENTS m-ke $25 to $0 weekly 
selling self-lighting gas tips and gas 
stove lighters, no matches required, 
Just turn on gas, lights Itself; sells 
on sight; send for proposition before 
all territory is taken. Automatic 
Gs Appliance Co., Dept. A, 1 Union 
Square, New York City. 





FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK tells 
of a»out 300,000 protected positions 
in U.S. service. Thousands of vacan- 
cles every year. There is a big 
chance here for you, sure and gener- 
ous pay, lifetime employment. Just 
ask for booklet S 22. No obligation. 
Earl Hopkins, Washington. D. C. 





GOVERNMENT positions pay big 
money. Get prepared for “exams” by 
former U.S. CivilService Examiner, 
Free booklet. Patterson Civil Service 
School, Box Y, Rochester, N. Y. 





AGENTS:—egreat opportunity. Be 
permanent Representative larcest 
mir. High Grade Soaps and Toilet 
Goods. $25—875 weekly. Sure-steady- 
increasing income, Experience 
unnecessary. Business good year 
round.. Best ever till Xmas. Write 
for immediate appointment. EK. 
M. Davis, Pres. R 52 Davis Block, 
Chicago. 


Agents and Help Wanted—Continued. 





AGENTS make big money and be- 
p come sales managers fur our goods. 

Fast office sellers. Fine profits. Par- 
ticulars and s .mples free. One Dip 
Pen Co., Dept. 9, Baltimore, Md, 





Business Opportunities 


Lud 

FREE FOR SIX MONTHS.—My 
Special offer to introduce my maj a- 
zine “Investing for Profit.” It is 
worth $10 a copy to anyone who has 
been getting poorer while the rich, 
richer. It demonstrates the real earn- 
ing power of money and shows how 
anyone, no matter how poor, Can ac- 
quire riches. Investing for Profit is 
the only progrsseive financial journal 
published, It shows how $100 grows 
to $2,200. . Write Now and I'll send it 
six months free. H.I. Barber, 407, 
20 W. Jackson Bivd., Ci icaro. 








SPLENDID Paying Business ready 
for refined, intelligent man or woman, 
over 30 years old, to take hold of as dis- 
trict agent. Large ccrporation. Prod- 
ucts extensively advertised. Thou- 
sands use and endorse. Every home 
needs bidly. Investment «f $52.50 
fully secured. Position should pay 
over $2,500 yearly. Satisf-ctory ref r- 
ences required, 1069 Curtiss Bldg., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 





Home Employment 


LEARN AT HOME easy lessons, 
Indies’ and children's |} sirdressing, 
marcel waving, maricuring, beauty 
culture. Many earn $15 to 0 weekly. 
Vieasant work. Larve_ illustretcd 
boek free. Elizabeth King, 77 A 
Station F, New Y rk City. 








Automobiles 





AUTOMOBILE AT A_ SACRI- 
FICE. Must sell at once, Winton 
. P., 6cylinder Limousine, Elec- 
Lighting System; perfect con- 
dition; run less than 7500 miles, 
Price $1500. Owner—A. A. Holmes, 
Noroton, Conn, 


Camera & Optical Goods 








WRITERS wonted at once to send 
us poems or melodies for new songs, 
We can compose music and arrange, 
for publication immediately. Dug- 
dale Co., Dept. 256 Washington, D. C, 





“AGENTS—400 Snappy Aluminum 
Svnecialties and Utensils, means a 
sale in every home. General Saleg 
Course Free. 850.00 a week sure, 
Answerquick. American Aluminum 
Mfg. Co., Diy. S 49, Lemont, Il.” 





I Have a Contract to distribute a 
Million Free Pkes. Borax Soap Pow- 
der. Wart relinble men and women 
to heln. $15.00 weekly. V. Waverly 
Brown, 732 N. Franklin St., Chicago, 





U.S. Gov. uses Richmond Chemical 
Extinguishers that kill gasoline fires, 
Anto—fictory sizes. Dist. Mers. make 
5% profit. Auto free. Richmond 


WE BUY, SELL AND EXCHANGE 
—Bargainsin microscopes,telescopes, 
binocylars, cameras, etc.; barrain 
list § bE Kahn &-Son, Opticians, 
Na. 54 John Street, New York. Es- 
tablished 64 years. 





Coins, Stamps, Etc. ' 


‘81 to $600 paid’ for hundreds of coins 





d«ted before 189. Send 10c for Our 
N*w_ Illust’d Coin Value Book, 4x7. 
Get P sted. Glork Coin Company, 
Box 96, Le Roy, New York. 





WE pay $1.00 to $1.000.00 for nume 
ous rare coins to 1909. Many of rrevt 
value in circulation. Get Posted. 
It may mean much prfit_ to you. 
Send only 4e for our New Large II- 
] ‘strate! Coin Circular. You have 
nothine to lose. Numismatic Bank, 





Chem. Co., Desk 81, Wheeling, W.Va. 


Please mention 


Dept. 25, Ft. Worth, Texas, 


this magazing.avhen answering 


Patents and Lawyers 





PATENTS SECURED OR FER 
returned. Send sketch for free report 
as to patentability. Guide Book 
and What to Invent, with valuable 
List of Inventions Wanted, sent free, 
One Million Dollars offered for one 
Invention, Patents secured by us 
advertised free in World’s Progress, 
sample free. Victor J. Evans & Co,, 
767 Ninth Street, Washington, L. ¢, 





PATENTS, TRADF-MARKS AND 
Copyrights. Our hand book o1 patents 
will be sent free «n request. All 
patents secured through us are de 
scribed without ccst to the patentee 
in the Scientific Americen. Munn & 
Co., Patent Attorneys, 373 Breedway, 
New York. Woshington Office, 6% 
F Street, Washington, D. C, 

PATENTS, TRADE-MARKS, Serd 
for my free book “How To Get Them,” 
It’s full of informatien you sheuld 
know. Joshua R. H. Potts, 8S. Dear. 
born St., Chics o, 929 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia, 805 G, St., Washington, 





MEN with patentable ideas write 
Randolnh & Co., Patent Solicitc rs, 
Dept. 217, Washington, D. C., for free 
books, Send sketch for free search. 


IDEAS WANTED—Manufacturers 
are writing for patents procured 
through me. 3 books with list 200 
inventions wanted sent free. Advice 
free. | cet patent or no fee. R. B. Owen, 
39 Owen Bidg., Washington, D. CG 

PATENTS THAT PROTECT 
AND PAY. Advice and _ books 
free. Highest references. Best 
results. Promptness assured. Send 
sketch or n odel for free search. 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 
624 F Street, Washington, D. C. 








Music and Song Poems 


WANTED. Big 
money writing song poems. Past ex- 
perience unnecessary. Our propo 
sition positively unequalled. Weac 
cept available werk for publication 
and secure copyright in your name. 
Have paid hundreds of dollars to 
writers. Send us your song poems or 
melodies today or write for instruce- 
tive booklet—it’s free. Marks-Gold- 
smith Co., Dept. 15, Washington, D.C. 





SONG POEMS 





SONG WRITERS. We want bal- 
lads, instrumental rumbers, patri- 
otic, novelty a'd leve songs for 
immediate publication. Submit 
words only or with n usic complete, 
or write for our valua! le free booklet 
setting forth the fairest, most liberal 
proposition offered. Established 1897. 
Many successes. Have paid writers 
thousands in royalties: protection 
guaranteed, John T. Hall. Pres.. 1% 
Columbus Circle, New York City, 





Games & Entertainment 


PLAYA, Vaudevine Shetehen Mess 
locues, Dialoeues, Speakers, Minstr 

Material, Jokes, Recitations, Tab 
leaux, Drills, Entertainments. M°k¢ 
Un Goods, Large Catalog Fre 
T. S. Denison & Co., Dept. 19, Chicago, 
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d for one B) Z, 
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ns & Cor ye Life in the Middle South 
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= a ay FOUR EXCELLENT HOTELS MANY COTTAGES 
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patents CAROLINA NOW OPEN 
sare dee y HOLLY INN, BERKSHIRE, HARVARD, open early in January 
f } ras Special Rates During D. ber and J. y 
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—— | Three 18-hole golf courses and one 6-hole practice 
S. Serd Go ° ° 
Them," 2! course. Splendid clay tennis courts. Frequent tourna- 
| Should 79 : . . ° 
our ae BG ments in all sports for desirable prizes. Shooting pre- 
ington’ as ° ° 
—a *¢| serve, trap shooting, livery and saddle horses, model 
liclters 2S! dairy. Good roads in a radius of fifty miles or more. 
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, Send 
search, 
abet ° ° Motion Picture P’ays—Coatinued. Ti 
: . exas 
—— Mot‘on Picture Plays WE can sell Photoplays, stories,etc. 
Literary po pee bg mengg oe _ 
WRITE Moving Picture Plays: $100 [| planation and proof free, Story Re- 
ems ach; all or pit time; correspond- | vision Co., Box 205, Smethport, Pa. BUY A LOT IN OUR OIL DEVEL- 
~ Pnce course unnecessary: Gotais Son opment Operation and share in the 
\tlas Publishing Co,309, Cincinnatl,O, rofits, Lots $30.00each, %5.00 down 
ast ex- , a Schools ood $5.00 per month, Warranty 
We ac. I guarantee $10 for first Photo Play Daddy Lively’s Southern School of | Peed w pry 2 T.. iene — 
cation ou WI xy my method, Obtain free | Photography opens March Ist. Write ae ble 70 State Bank, San ‘Diego. 
name. booklet “Ilow To Write Photo Plays.” | for catalogue Southern School of | PAB Vleso Slate Bank, we , 
ars to Elbert Moore, Box 772 HY, Chicago, | Photography, McMinnyille, Tenn. =m 
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SHORTHAND 
IN 30 DAYS 


na oe et gent A, TRAVELING SALESMAN 
on rege 

poate, of te to got ome of the ye ae while fist of st of 
corm S100 to $500 a mon nearest poe bt 
NATIONAL SALESMEN’S TRAM TRAINING assoc ATION 
then Kansas City, 


Bard Sete bic System—written with*only nine characters. No,“‘po- 
*“—no, “ruled lines’—no ling’ —no “word-signs "— no 
weed notes."” Speedy, practical system that can be learned in 30 days 
of f hemecedy, utilizing spare time. For full descriptive matter, free, ad- 
‘eas, Chicago Correspondence Schools, 975 Advertising Building, Chicago, Ill. 














end for YOUR FREE COPY of OUR CHRISTMAS CATALOG 

Containing Over 8800 Sueccestions for Christm G fis 
an the new popular stvles in Jewelry—Beautiful Diamonds, artistic Solid 
+¥74 and Platinum M« a. Also many other exquisite things suftable 
a dae Game well as for mal wear. Select anvthing desired and let us 
gone it to you on APPROVAL is our Fxpenae, If satisfactory send us one-fifth of 
purchase price as first payment, balance divide! in eight equal amounts payable mantity, 


JAMES BERGMAN pe 0-114. "37-39 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK CITY. Esra 1896 
Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements. 
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Always Best 
FOr Babys SKIN 


cura. Soap 
Exdusively 


And touches of Cuticura 
Ointment occasionally. All 
that the fondest of mothers 
desires for her baby’s skin is 
to be found in these pure, 
fragrant and always effective 
super-creamy emollients. 


3 SAMPLES FREE 


Cuticura Soap and Cuticura Ointment are sold 
throughout the world. For free sample of each 
with 32-page book send post-card to nearest depot: 
Newbery, 27, Charterhouse Sq., London, Eng.; R. 
Towns & Co., Sydney, N.S.W.; Lennon, Ltd., Cape 
‘Town; Muller, Maclean & Co., Calcutta and Bom- 
bay: Potter Drug and Chem. Corp., Boston, U.S.A. 





Asthma 
Hay Fever 


Send for Free Trial Bottle of 
HIMALYA, the valuable rem- 
edy for Hay Fever and Asthma, 
We have hundreds of reliable tes- 
timonials showing positive and 
permanent cures to persons who 
have suffered for years after 
other remedies and change of 

climate had failed. 

Write today to the 


HIMALYA CO. 


82 Warren Ave. W. 
Detroit, Mich. 


BIRTHDAY and CHRISTMAS 
ree RINGS $2 ce2es 


A stone for each month of the year, 
Makes Splendid Gift for Mother, Wife, Sister or 
Sweeth lsoin Special for Men Folks, 

Send $2.00 bill in envelope, give circumfere of 
finger and mention month person was bern. if 
April, we send Imitation Diamond, which can't 
from genuine, except by experts, 

Ring comes neatly packed in case. If not satisfae 
Bead 85" today, or for mare information. cok f 
ple 42, Seat Rinne and full line of Jewe 
verware, All sold at manufact " i 








urer’s price. Ad 


WESTERN WATCH CO., Chicage Office, 1417 Conway Bidg, 














$4 Per Month Buys This 
Visible Oliver Typewriter 


Nothing Down—Free Trial. Less than 
Agents’ Prices. Shipped on approval, If 
you want to keep it, send us $4 a month, 

ookletis worth sendiny for because 
it tells you how to save $48.00. It’s FREE 


Typewriters Dist. Syndicate 
166-X82 N. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 











‘3: POCKET EDITIONS : 


USEFUL SUBJECTS 10c. EACH, 


Sheldon’s Letter Writer; Shirley’s Lover’s Guide; Woman’s Secrets, 
or How to Be Beautiful; Guide to Etiquette; Physical Health Cul- 
ture; Frank Merriwell’s Book of Piysical Development; National 
Dream Book; Zingara Fortune Teller; The Art of Boxing and Self- 
defense; The Key to Hypnotism; U. S. Army Physical Exercises. 


| Street & Smith, Publishers, 79-89 Seventh Ave., New York 





“Can take a pound a day 
of a patient. or put it om 
Other systems may tempe- 
rarily alleviate, but this is 
sure and permanent.”—N. ¥, 
Sun, Aug., 1891. Send for lecture: “Great Subject of Fat.” 
No Dieting. No Hard Work. 


DR. JOUN WILSON GIRES’ TREATMENT FOR THE 
PERMANENT REDUCTION OF OBESITY 
Harmlessand Positive. No Failure. Your reduction is assured—t& 

duce tostay. One month’s treatment $6.00, Mail or office. 1 
Broadway, New York. A PERMANENT REDUCTION GUARANTEED. 
“Is positive and permanent.” —N. Y. Herald, July 9. 1893. 

“On Obesity,Dr. Gibbs is the recognised authority.’*--N. ¥, World,July 7,400 
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This Girl Had a 
Spinal Deformity 


Little Miss Taylor had Potts Disease, 

a progressive, destructive disease of the 

spinal column, usually tubercular, and often 

accompanied hy paralysis. It had existed 

three years when her mother, Mrs. W. S. 

Taylor, R. F. D. No. 2 Clinton, Iyd., brought 

the child to thisSanitarium. Because of the 

disease and deformity of the spine, the 
child’s head was forced forward, her chin 
in contact with her chest. 

The résult of her treatment here is shown in the 
photograph. /n the treatment of this 
case, plaster paris was not used. Write 
to Mrs. Taylor for complete details. 








> For thirty years this private institution 

has been devoted exclusively to the 

\, treatment of Club Feet, Spinal Diseases 

jand Curvature, Infantile Paralysis, 

Hip Disease, Bow Legs, Knock Knees, 

) Wry Neck, etc., especially as found in 
r) children and young adults. 

\ Write for information and our book, 


\“Deformities and Paralysis’? — also 
i book of references. Free on request. 
The McLain Orthopedic 
Sanitarium 
954 Aubert Ave., Saint Louis, Mo. 





Don’t Wear a Truss! 


Brooks’ Appliance, the 
modern scientific invention, 
the wonderful, new discoy- 
ery that cures rupture will 
be sent on trial. Noobnox- 
ious springs or pads. Has 
automatic Air Cushions, 
Binds and draws the broken 
parts together as you would 
a broken limb. No salves. 
No lies. Durable, cheap. 
Pat. Sept. 10, 01. Sent on 
trial to prove it. Catalogue and measure blanks 
mailed free. Send name and address today, 


c. &. BROOKS, 1759 A Brooks Bldg., Marshall, Mich. | { 


‘ The Kreeley 


C. E. BROOKS, the Discoverer 





Marion, Iad. 
Plainfield, Ind, 
Crab Orchard, Ky. 
Portland, Maine 


Hot Springs, Ark, 

Los Angeles, Cal., Marsh-Strong Bldg. 
San Francisco, Cal., Douglas Bidg. 
Atlanta, Ga, Greensboro, N. C. 
Dwight, ll, Columbas, Ohio 


Please mention this magazine 








Dis CREDIT 


AMONDS 
WATCHES 


The Ideal Christmas Present 
—a Loftis “PERFECTION” 
DIAMOND RING 


This ex isite Diamond Ring is shown 
enlarged to display every detail of the 
eful 6-prong mounting, which is of 
faultless symmetry and strength. — 
the finest quality pure white 
rfect in cut ie | full od fii 
saney are u 


. Sen 
659, or send 
~~ make your poles 
ion. Each py is in 
aed ring box, AS for presentation. 
We prepay all mail or express charges. 


You Should Have Our Handsome 

116-Page Catalog in Your Home 

Before Deciding on Your List of 
CHRISTMAS eno 


money. . 
LOFTIS BROS. &CO. 
The National Credit Jewelers 
Ocept.ce43, 108N.State St., Chicage, mt. 
Stores also in Pittsburgh: St. Louis: Omaha 


ee  _ — , a 
Sunburn, Pimples, Ring- 
wormandallimperfections 
of the skin and prevents 
J wrinkles. Does not m 
/ coverup but eradicates 
/ Malvina Lotion an ichthyol 
eap should be used in connec- 
on with Malvina Cream. Atall 
rists, or sent post paid on # 
of price, Creams 0c. ff 
50c., Soap, We. 


Prot. , HUBERT, Toledo, Ohie 








‘Treatment 


TAKES AWAY THE 
APPETITE FOR DRUGS OR DRINK 


Drunkenness and drug using are nervous diseases, Our scientific treatment restores nerve 
cells to original unpoisoned conditions—does not nauseate. No inconvenience experi- 
enced in discontinuing the use of our remedies. Half a million cured in thirty-five years. 

FOR INFORMATION WRITE TO FOLLOWING KEELEY INSTITUTES: 


Oklahoma City. Okla., 918 N. Stiles St, 
Philadeipbia, Pa., #12 N. Broad St, 
Pittsburg, Pa., 4246 Fifth Ave, 


Seattle, Wash. 
Waukesha, W dei 
Wianipeg, Mas. 
Gaatemala L Me Guat. 
Puebla, Me 

Leadon, Eontend 


Columbia, 8. 0, 
Dallas, Texas 
Galt Lake City, Utah 
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ORE beautiful than 

France, Spain, Italy, 

Egypt or the Orient; 

less expensive to visit and 

more romantic in its pictur 

esque interest—such is the Winter Resort Region along the 
coasts of the Atlantic Ocean and Gulf of Mexico. A region of 
the most fashionable hotels in the world, as well as desirable 
family homes and cottages where one may spend the winter 
under “Summer” skies and enjoy the finest bathing, fishing, 
yachting, automobiling, golf, tennis and a multiplicity of other 
outdoor sports no matter how great or how limited one’s income. 


To the Carolina Resorts of Aiken, Augusta and Summerville via old historic Charleston, 
Bieqnete Gardens — mos beautiful in the world — Forts Sumter and Moultrie, Isle of 
Palms and the famous battery, with the old homes of America’s earliest aristocracy. To 
Florida, the enchanted land of Ponce de Leon, the “American Riviera”. Palm 

iami, ine, Daytona, etc. St, Johns River the “American 
i ight tnp through Tropical Florida. 
Key West, the “American Gibralter” or Tampa on the West Gulf Coast, 
with delightfully quaint characteristics of “Old Spain’’, both world famous 
as the home of the cigar industry. St. Petersburg, across the bay from 
Tampa, one of the most delightful resorts on the Gulf of Mexico. 
Havana, only a few hours from Key West, justly termed the ““Ameri- 
can Paris”’, with the alluring climate of ““Jtaly’’, and fascinatirg 
picturesqueness of “Old Spain’’. Galveston, one of Amerca’s 
most inviting winter bathing, fishing and yachting resorts, the 
gateway to Texas and the great southwest; to San Antonio's 
historic Alamo and Spanish Missions or to California 
Yosemite, or to Arizona and the Grand Canyon. 


All Included in a Great Variety of “Circle Tour” Fares 
and Winter Tourist Tickets 


Going and returning by steamer, or one way by steamer and returning by 
rail, with liberal stop-over privileges at all principal cities of the United 
States. Also cruises to Porto Rico, Nassau, Mexico and Santo Domingo. 


CLYDE—MALLORY LINES 


Pier 36, North River, New York 


DISTRICT PASSENGER OFFICES: 
BOSTON—192 Washington St. PHILADELPHIA—701 Chestnut St. 
NEW YORK — 290 Broadway 
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—y This card, in colors, on heavy tinted board, and enclosed in a suit- 
. able envelope, is mailed to each of the persons for whom you 
remit. It is properly filled out by us and mailed to be delivered 
as nearly as possible on Christmas Day and simultaneously with 
the arrival of the first copy of 
e United 


JES as a Christmas gift 
P Enclosed 


find One Dol- 
lar (Canadian 
$1.1 3, te 

* $1.26). en IFE 
estnut St. What You Must Do : for three’ months to 


You need only send us a list of your friends, 
with the proper amount at the rate of 
One dollar (see coupon) for three months. 
Five dollars (see coupon) for one year. 
We do all the rest. 


Obey That Impulse Now 


’ Fares 


irning by 











Open only to new subscribers; no sub- 
7) ‘‘WHERE LOVE IS.’’ hand- 7 scription renewed at this rate. 
some premium picture in colors, 4 LIFE, 16 West 31st Street, New York 
given with each yearly subscrip- J 
a tion. One Year $5.00. (Canadian $5.52, Foreign $6.04) o 
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“Roll Your Own”— It’s All the Fashion 


“Bull” Durham tobacco, fresh, delicious, satisfying beyond compari- 
son, is the smoke par excellence of ultra-smart America. Any afternoon 
in the fashionable metropolis, men of affairs from the financial district, 
men of leisure from the most exclusive clubs, roll up in their motors 
to the popular Thés-Dansants and other favorite rendezvous, for a bit 
of light refreshment, a view of the dancing, and— most enjoyable of 
all—a fragrant, fresh-rolled “Bull” Durham Cigarette, fashioned by 
their own skill, to meet their individual requirements, 


GENUINE 


BULL DURHAM 


SMOKING TOBACCO FREE book 


witheachSe 


“Bull” Durham is distinguished from all other tobaccos by sack. 
a wonderful, delightful, unique aroma, that can instantly be a 
recognized in the faintest trace of smoke. There is no other 
fragrance like it in all the world. 
“Bull” Durham hand-made cigarettes are distinguished 
by the most agreeable smoothness, mellowness, mildness 
and freshness—a source of lasting satisfaction to millions 
of experienced smokers. 
‘ An Illustrated Booklet, showing correct way to 
FRE E “Roll Your Own” Cigarettes, and a Book of ciga- 
rette papers, will both be mailed, free,to any address 
in U.S. on request. Address “Bull” Durham, Durham, N.C., Room 1126 
THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 
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Nobby... - 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 





Ask Velenes Car Outliers 


You see “Nobby Tread” owners on city streets and country roads all the time, anywhere and everywhere, 
—ask them why they use “Nobby Tread” Tires, 
—ask them why they buy the clothes they wear, 
—ask them why they buy the food they eat. 


The reason will be the obvious reason—the simple reason—the same reason why they buy the 
best of other things, viz:—simply because they have learned that the best in tires like the best in 
everything is always the 


Cheapest in the End 


Automobile owners everywhere are rapidly learning to buy tires on a real business basis, viz:—the 


basis of ultimate economy. 


And remember this—investigations prove that with ‘“‘Nobby Tread” Tires punctures are 90°% less 





than with the average tire. 
se are the reasons why “‘Nobby Tread” Tires are today the largest selling high-grade anti-skid 
the world. 


3ased upon their remarkable mileage records 


“Nobby Tread” Tires 


are now sold under our regular warranty—perfect workmanship and material—BUT any adjustments 


5,000 Miles 











Thousands upon thousands of veteran motorists now use “Nobby Tread” Tires on their front 
and rear wheels through all seasons, because they give real anti-skid protection and the 
lowest cost per mile. 








United States Tire. Company 


NOTE THIS:—Dealers who sell UNITED STATES TIRES sell the best of everything, 
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A Suggestion 
Worth Acting Upon 


At the start of life, Nature endows most people with 
a beautiful skin—fair, soft and pinky-white—lovely 
both to touch and to look upon. 


And what is commonly done with this great boon? 
Often, by one neglect or another, the skin is allowed to 
deteriorate and lose its freshness; and then to make mat- 
ters worse, recourse is had to cosmetics and other unnatural 


’ But the truth is, nothing’is of any use 


‘faids to beauty.’ 
except what is in strict accord with Nature’s own beauti- 


fying process—the BEST THING OF ALL being 


Pears’ Soap 


which is pure in every particle, and of such dainty emol- 
lience as makes it 


Matchless for the Complexion 


yy Nature's Beautifying Process—For keeping the skin in a condition of 


natural beauty from infancy to old age—always wesh with Pears. 


Pale ua ae eal ai ae ls 


secured” The price of Pears’ Soaps to dealers has not 
and will not be affected by the European War. 




































Bye Baby Bunting, 
Papa’s gone a hunting 
For the new GEM DAMASKEENE, 


To shave himself both quick and clean. 








A Friend in Need—A Friend Indeed 


Buy a GEM DAMASKEENE RAZOR and have it 
handy—you'll need it most when you least expect it. 
The GEM means shaving comfort—all difficulties 
solved—try it ten days and if you are not con- 
vinced, return razor to your dealer and get your 
dollar—we stand kehind the dealer. 














$ 





buys the GEM 
00 DAMASKEENE 
Razor Outfit 
—— complete in gen- 
uineleather case, 
together with 7 
GEM DAMASKEENE Blades 


. 55 ty MOE, 
ae \ eer = 


\ G ————— = and extra stropping handles. 


ALL LIVE DEALERS 





GEM CUTLERY COMPANY, 
Incorporated 
NEW YORK 


CANADIAN BRANCH 
591 ST. CATHERINE ST., W., MONTREAL 
































kor Christmas Morning 


A KODAK 


And throughout the day, the taking of 
pictures of all that goes to make that day 
a merry one. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
Gtologen.tres Of sar dealer's ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 








